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INTRODUCTION 



T'HE movement ibr popular education known as 
University Extension should be a matter of pro- 
found interest to every American. It has a message for 
men and women alike ; for tlie educated as well as for 
the uneducated ; for the rich no less than for the poor. 
It seems likely to prove one of the great organizing- and 
initiating forces so nece3sar>' aud as yet unfoitunatcly 
so rare in the educational and social life of the Uuited 
States. 

Univeisity Extension is a widening of the doors of 
the college and university so as to take in classes of 
people who are not now directly benefited by the 
higher institutions of learning ; it brings to busy people 
at their homes the opportunity of securing university 
aid and direction in carrying on their studies while 
engaged in the round of daily toil ; it renders possible 
a much better utilization of existing educational 
facilities. 

If University Extension did nothing more than this ; 
if it simply made the higher learuing possible to those 
who aie tliirsting for it, who for atiy reason have 
not been able to share it in tlieir youth or have 
fallen out of contact with it in their advancing age, it 
would still be a movement in which every thoughtful 
student of human progress would be interested. But it 
means vastly more than this. It begets and feeds an 
interest in higher things, which but for it would never 
be awakened. It stirs many a mind from a weak and 

(vii) 
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slotliful intellectual lethaigy iuto a uew and strong 
activity, witb all the cotintless and wtdeuing circles of 
iuiiueiice which sucli an awaketuDg on llie part of even 
one mind begets. It puts new and worthy objects of 
thought into the lives of people who have heen content 
to live on in intellectual sloth and liaiTenness. It turns 
the current of thought and discussion in whole commu- 
nities from the cvery-day gossip and tittle-tattle of small 
social cliques and circles iuto the great and broad stream 
of human history and scieuce. It sets them to talking 
about Shakespeare, and Milton, and Copernicus, and 
Napoleon, and Bismarck, and Gladstone, . instead of 
about their neighbors ; it leads tlieui to think of the 
possibility of public reforms and improvetnenLs instead 
of giving all their time to a discussion of the weather 
and its influence on their crops or investments ; as Mr. 
W. T. Harris so neatly says of the gi-eat newspaper, at 
the very worst it replaces village gossip with world 
gossip to the immense advantage of the community. 
The reflex action of such increased intellectual activity 
on the iudividnal and community is simply marvelous 
mid coustitutes a service which would alone justify the 
existence of tlie great agitation. 

But these are not by any means the only services 
which this great movement performs, or at least may 
perform, for our American society, it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to formulate in one sentence all the 
purposes of such a many-sided agency as this ; but the 
Euglish Extension workers have given us one statement 
which is full of insight into the deeper nature of this 
great subject. The purpose of the Extension movement, 
they tell ns, is to make education, i. e., self-culture, one 
of the serious and pennanent interests of human life. 
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It is to be put side by side with religion, with busiucss, 
with politics, with amusement, as one of the great eatc- 
gorics of human existence. The individnal shall give 
time from day to day, year in and year out, to this sub- 
ject as religiously as he docs to his spiritual relations. 
It would be considered ridiculous for a man to propose 
to devote two or tliree or four years to religious observ- 
ances, study and reflection with the idea of dispensing 
with the necessity of ever thinking of thcin again. It 
i^ no less ridiculous for a man to drop the process of 
sj-stcmatic self-culture after leaving school or college. 
From this point of view University- Extension has a 
distinct mission, viz., to preach the doctrine of the duty 
of systematic self-culture — a duty resting on every man 
and woman alike. It should not be content with merely 
ministering to the wants of those who are already alive 
to their needs ; but it should leave no stone unturned to 
bring home to the conscience, as well as the conscious- 
ness of ever\' man, the obligation resting upon him to 
take up and pursue a course of education lasting as long 
as his life. 

University Extension offers, htrthcnnorc, an oppor- 
tunity — such as the world has nc\xr before seen — to 
preach a sound doctrine to the masses as to their duty to 
take up and care for the education.il interests of the 
commnnity. The welfare of American wlucalion 
depends in a pecuh'ar way upon public interest in its pur- 
^x»e and tnstnt mentalities. In European countries the 
ministry of education is charged with the special function 
«f canvassing Irom time to time the educational needs of 
the people and of taking stock of the educational agencies; 
and if it appear that there is a need which is not pro* 
vided for by any existing educational institution, it 
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becomes the duty of the miuistry to provide for the 
establishment of sucb an iustitutioii. In thia country 
we have no corres]>oiiding system of ascertaining and 
providing for public cducatioiml wants. We luusl depend 
entirely tipou the more or less accidental consciousness 
of a need on the part of tlie community and ihe [)ossi- 
bility of arousing the people to action. As a result, our 
educational system, with all its excellencies, .shows 
serious faults — of omission as well as of commissioii — 
which could be easily remedied if public attention could 
be attracted and cnlightcued. The Univci^ity Hxteu- 
sion movement offers an excellent opportunity to do this 
work. The public come to hear of Shakespeare, or his- 
tory, or economics ; they are glad to remain to hear of 
education. The Extension lecturer who misses this oppor- 
tunity, either through wilfulness or ignorance, has not 
only failed to utilize one of the most efficient meaiui of 
interesting the public in the movement, but he has 
become aintrue to one of its highest functions. 

There is still anoUier educational function pcrfonned 
by the Extension movement which is of immense im- 
portance, and that is the education of the general public 
as to the functions and organization of our colleges and 
universities. In the United States, as in England, one 
of our fund.imcutal defects is our indifference to science, 
an indifference which Matthew Arnold has excellently 
cliaracterized in his various educational e55a>'S and 
reports. It is diflScnlt, even in our best and richest 
institutions, to secure the application of their funds for 
the promotion of advanced scholarship and learning as 
distinct from elementar>- teaching, while in the less 
.favorably situated colleges and universities almost nothing 
is done for tlie advancement of science. Professors and 
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students alike spend their time and energy in mastering 
the facts con uined in printed books, vnthoutevcrmaking 
one honest effort to wideu the sphere of huntan knowl- 
edge. This condition is not likely to improve until 
there is a. more general appreciation on the part of 
the public of the value of science — knowledge systemati- 
cally puisucd and prized in and for itself — and until the 
comtnunit}' rcco^izcs the cnltivation of science as a 
chief end of our university system. The University 
Extension lecturer has a magnificent opportunity to 
impress this idea upon the public mind and to arouse its 
interest and euthusiasm in the work of our higher insti- 
tutions of learning. The colleges and universities of 
America perform a function as vital to our national wel- 
fare as do our railroads, our courts of justice, our army 
or our nav)'. Hut the average American citizen does 
not realize this fact He thinks of the nniversity as an 
institution which scrrcs the purposes of a few classes in 
our society. The future lawv'cr, clcrg>nnan, physician 
or teacher may find it worth while to go to college ; but 
neither the college nor nniversity has a message for any 
One else. University Extension oflfeis an op|)orlnnity to 
correct this false notion, and there is no donbl wliatL-ver 
that the result of the University Exlen.sion movement 
will be to bring students, public sympathy and support, 
private gifts and beuefacUons to the work of higher 
education. 

Pinolly, there is atiotlier great function which Uni- 
versity Extension may jwrfonn for our American society, 
and which it is already performing in England to a 
limited though growing extent, and that is its work in 
the direction of social reform. This wlucational means 
offers an opportunity to preach to the public in a con- 
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vinciug fonn and rcUtiou the great doetrine of a higher 
aiid nobler life. By its appeal to all classes, by its 
emphasis of the elements which should be of common 
interest to all intelliirent [wople, it is a powerful, practi- 
cal force in the direclion of a higher and nobler social 
form. Our modem industry, our social tendencies and 
even our education, while they have given the death blow 
to the class and caste system of the lust ceiilur>-, are 
all steadily working in the direction of building up new 
class distinctions — erecting new barriers between indi- 
viduals, communities and orders of society against which 
even the strong tendencies of modem religious and 
philanthropic effort have hard work to make headway. 
University Extension comes as a powerful ally of all 
those forces which tell for the common brotherhood of 
man. It is a part of its very nature to bring men and 
womeu of all classes and ages and religious faiths nearer 
together, for it emphasizes those things which are of 
interest to men as men. The great underlying truths 
of natural science, the course of human histor)-, the 
beauties of literature, the science of society and go\'eni- 
mcnt arc all subjects which may and do bring men 
together, and differences of opinion in the realm of |>oli- 
tics and histor>' give way before the common desire to 
leam the tnith of these things. 

University Extension has proved one of the most 
powerful social solvents. It has succeeded when all 
otlier agencies have failed in unttiug iu one common 
effort the Jew, the Roman CalhoHc, the Protestant — 
whether Episcopalian, Methodist, Baptist or Presbyte- 
rian. It has brought togetlier in one undertaking the 
laborer and employer, the rich and poor, the professional 
man and mechanic, and lias demonstrated in a new and 
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convincing way that the interest in higher things and 
capacity for their enjoyment is by no means limited to 
the college graduate, or to the male sex, or to the well- 
to-do. The clc\-ating, unifying, conciliating, educating 
influences of our modem society arc not by any means 
so numerous that wc can afford to dispense with any 
single one in the great and trj'ing times of social rcfunn 
toward which we are rapidly drifting. 

University Extension then, whether we look at it 
merely as a widening of the opportunities of onr existing 
institutions, or as a means for satisfying the intellectual 
wants of hungering souls ; whether we senitinize it 
simply Irom an administrative and financial point 
of view as a device for rendering more serviceable 
our educational plants; whether we regard it merely 
as a powerful agency in stimulating to intellectual 
effort the minds of thousands of people who without 
it would have gone through life as in a dream, or as a 
means of purifying and elevating the tone of our social 
life in city, village and countrj', or as a movement with 
an educational mission to stir and arouse every one to 
the importance to himself and the community of sys- 
tematic education along higher lines, and his conse^juent 
duty not only to pursue a systematic process of self- 
culture, hut also to urge it upon his friends; whether 
we consider it as a most efficient means of enlisting the 
sympathy and support of the community in educational 
matters asa whole, or asadc\ice to get publicand private 
support for our higher educational institutions, or finally 
as a great movement in the direction of social reform, 
which promises to be a most powerful ally of those 
tendencies to a higher social life in whose growth we 
ftll take so much interest — whether it is r^arded from 
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one or all these points of view University Extension must 
present itself lo tlie Ihouglitful American citizen as a 
force which it h hiii duty, as it should be his delight, to 
conserve and increase in every possible way. 

Before indicating the lines alon^ which the friends of 
UnivtM5it>' Extension may assist in its development it 
may be well worth while to note one or two 
additional considerations which supplement the fore- 
going. University E.xtetision has been a source of 
strength to our higher institutions in more ways than 
in directly arousing aiid strengthening public interest in 
tlieir work. The history of education abounds with 
illustrations of the fact that educational institutions may 
very easily fall out of sympathy and touch with tlie 
great movements of the life and times about thcni. Our 
own history* is fnll of such examples, although Oxford 
and Cambridge toward tlic close of the last century, and 
for a good part of this, furnished the classic illustrations 
of this fact It may be well doubted whether in all 
histor>' there were more striking instances of waste 
and misappropriation of funds than those univer- 
sities furnished. And finally in spite of the enor- 
mous pressure of a few reformers within the insti- 
tutions and the general public without, it took two 
parliamentary' commissions in order to start these great 
schools on the road of adaptation to modem require- 
ments. So flagrant were the abuses at Oxford and 
Cambridge that they have led many educationists to the 
view that educational endowments injure the interests 
of education ; and this view is undoubtcflly correct 
if the endowed in.stitntions fall out of the line of pro- 
gress and fail to react to the stimulus of a new epoch. 
It is safe to say that no institution will be in danger of 
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doing this which keeps itself in toucti witli the life of 
its own time by means of Universit)- Exteusiott It 
docs not merely educate the public in this way. The 
public educates it also — vct)' greatly to its advantage. 

Another consideration should not be lost sight of in 
this connection, and that is the value to the University 
instructor himself of work in University Extension, 
Ttie best as well as the laziest of college professors falls 
easily into a habit of regarding means as cads ; of look- 
ing on the University as existing primarily for his own 
sake. Our universitioi are, and .should remain, educa- 
tional institutions as well as centres of scientific investi- 
gation. They are for the training of youth as well as 
for the promotion of hntnan knowledge. They should 
be distributors as well as creators of science. In prepar- 
ing himself to perform the function of teacher and trainer 
of youth, the university professor cau hardly find a better 
means than work in the University Kxtension field. The 
necessity of putting his knowledge in such a form as 
will appeal to tlie interest and intelligence of a mixed 
andicncc of adults calls upon him to take an entirely 
new attitude in the presentation of his subject, which 
cannot fail to react most favorably upon the whole pro- 
cess and raethodsof his teaching. That this is so is the 
uniform testimony of those who have taken pains to stndy 
the eflfect of Extension work on the college instructor. 

The method by which University Extension accom- 
plishes its work of molding and fashioning the conver- 
sation and action of a community' is most interesting. 
The Extension lecturer, who recognizes and utilizes his 
opportunities, puts the whole community, so to speak, 
at school for the time being. Everybody reads more 
or less apon the subject of the lectures, tlie few who 
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Study carefully before and after the exercises talk of 
their work aud study to everj' one they meet, and soon a 
debate starts up aud continues to grow imtil the people 
arc as much excited over the relative merits of Queen 
Elizabeth and Cromwell as they were a little while before 
over the last church qtiarrcl or viUag:c scandal, in the 
meantime there is such a demand for the standard 
histories of England that the local bookseller is perhaps 
quite unable to furnish sufficient copies. As a result of 
the whole matter the village becomes painfully conscious 
that it has no public library and a movement is imme- 
diately set on foot to secure this most necessar\' public 
improvement. In the meantime the whole intellectual 
aad social life of the community has moved up to a 
higher plane and thenceforward every good cause is 
better supported than before 

Perhaps a lecturer on art conies into the community. 
He succeeds in enlisting public attention for a short 
time in the function and history of art in the life of 
nations. He creates an interest in architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture. He helps people to an appreciation of 
the service which art has rendered to civilization. He 
sets them to thinking and reading upon this most inter- 
esting department of human achievement. He makes 
them painfully aware of how tittle tltey have done in utiU 
izing for the life of their own community the glorious 
lessons of the past in this field. He points out jwrliaps 
what can be done by way of b^nningthecultivation of 
the art sense in their children and themselves. Before he 
leaves, a new era has dawned upon the community, and for 
all time to come it will feel the happy results of his stay. 

Another and no less fundamental and important result 
may be the outcome of such a visit. Wc all know tbc 
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Kfficnlties of the child of geniiis bom with powere and 
aspirations destined to cany it to the skici, but which 
no wise couni^elor and friendly voice is at hand to guide 
and aid. How long a road it intist travel before becom- 
ing conscious of its own strengtli, and how nuich longer 
that road before it learns where to seek the aid aud 
training it needs. Many a good seed goes to waste 
before reaching the fruitful ground, or dries up under 
the dcssicating influence of uncongenial surroundings. 
To a soul thus in need of guidance a University Exten- 
sion lecture may come as a voice from heaven, revealing 
to it, while descanting upon the beauties of the acropolis 
or the magnificence of St. Peter's, its own destiny and 
proffering the knowledge and sympathy necessary to 
give aid and comfort. In this way, many a valuable 
talent, that otherwise might have perished, is saved to 
the coiftmunitj' aud the nation. University Extension 
[MOperly organized and carried out would be a most 
efficient means of revealing to thousands of young men 
and women their own strength and the career they 
should follow. 

It would appear from the foregoing that we lay great 
emphasis on the stimulating effect of University Exten- 
sion so far as its direct results are concerned ; but its 
indirect result must be to increase enormously the actual 
power of the next generation. There are hundreds of 
thousands of men and women in the United States who 
could be reached by a general organization of Univcrsit>' 
Extension throughout the countr}'. They would not in 
very many Instances become scholars themselves. They 
certainly could not in any large numbers become chemists 
or physicians or biologists or economists or architects 
or artists or musicians : but thev could all become so 
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interested in chemistry or physics or biolojjy or art or 
political economy or music that this intellectual interest 
vould purily and sweeten and enlarge their own and 
their neighbors' lives, ll would above nil bring new 
opportunities to their children and their commnnities, 
and with those new opportunities many children would 
doubtless becume :K:holars and artists and musicians, 
-whose talents wonl<l otherwise have gone to waste. 

University Extension offers a systematic plan of 
searching out and de\<'elopiDg' our national talents along; 
many lines and in many places now almost absolutely 
neglected. 

Before closing this brief introduction one thing more 
roust be said as to the means by which the friends of 
University Extension can aid its progress. It is very 
plain that University Extension in order to accomplish 
the results indicated above can not be sclf-suppctrting in 
the ordinary' sense of that term. In this respect it is 
like all higher education. If the attempt were made on 
the part of any of our gjcat universities to collect from 
the students in the shape of fees a sum of nionc\* suffi- 
cient to nin the institution the result would be such a 
scattering of the students as would bankmpt the institu- 
tion within a year. No institution can be a great teach- 
ing centre and a great centre of scientific investigation 
if it must depend on fees of students alone. University 
Extension can not do the thorough work which it must 
do, nor the widely extended work which it is desirable 
that it shall do, without vcr)- considerable financial aid 
from an extraueoiLs .source. 

The efforts of friends of University Extea-sion. there- 
fore, should be directed toward .securing proper financial 
backing for the enterpri."w. If our wealthy uuivorsities 
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will set aside a portion of their funds for tlus purpose, 
well and good ; if they will not, and there is little like* 
lihood thai they will, give any large sum to it, then 
private individuals or the local comnmuities, or the State 
government must give financial aid. 

The most promising and hopeful source of aid is 
the gifts of public-spirited citizens, and ail friends of 
University Extension should lose no opportunity to call 
the attention of their friends and of the public to the 
desirability of aiding by small and large donations the 
organization and prosecution of this work. In proportion 
as funds arc placed at its disposal can the scope of the 
work be enlarged and its character improved. 

But this is not by any means the only, and perhaps 
,aot the chief, means of aiding this movement. Univer- 
ttt\' Extension is essentially a niissiouar)' enterprise and 
it can be carried on only in the missionary spirit. Those 
who are interested in its welfare must not neglect any 
chance of urging its claims upon their localities. Every 
village in the United States .should be a centre of Uni- 
versity' Extension work. There are colleges and univer- 
sities enough to aet as the centres of life and influence 
for this movement and they can all be brought into line 
if the friends of Univcreitj' Extension will undertake the 
work of doing it in the right way. 

To the friends of University Extension work, both 
near and far, we send the most cordJal greeting, promis- 
ing them our co-operation and aid wherever possible and 
bespeaking theirs in return. 

Edmund J. Jamks. 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE EXTEN- 
SION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 



The American Society (or the Extension of Uni\*er- 
aity Teaching was organized in response to a widely- 
felt want for a national association which might assist in 
promoting the cause of University Extension. 

Various attempts have been made at different places 
to introduce and carry on the work uf popular education, 
by means of the plan first systematically prosecuted in 
England, under the name of Extension Teaching. In alt 
these efforts, some of which have been highly successful, 
and some of which have been almost failures, there has 
been a common need — that of more accurate and detailed 
information as to the proper methods and plans of work 
suitjblefor this movement — and, although each person or 
institution engaged in the matter has felt this need, there 
has been no concerted action looking toward satisfying it. 
Each institution and each locality has, so to speak, tried 
to solve the problem for itself without aid or encourage- 
mcnt from any other institution or locality. Where it has 
not been so bad as this, each institution has, at least, had 
to collect the needed information for itself, at a very great 
expense of time, labor and money, and in most cases only 
with very unsatisfactory results. 

The outcome has been what might have been expected 
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'^licT ssch ciminis£aiice&. In manT i-^**— so Uttlc has 
£e!T. &£oo=ip:Uaod :hat raany of those who undertook the 
work mizh hi^ hopes of success hare become ciis awr aged 
3ind &Tt iiiciii^ to look with sospacioD on the whoSc wavc- 
men:. Those who have succeeded in the wofk hav« taken 
no pains to make their success known, and hence, so far as 
any e^ect it may hare on the progre s s ai the canse, their 
success has not heen so verr different in its effect from a 
far;jre. 

It was felt by many persons interested in the welfare 
''( University Extension that the time had come for a gen- 
eral forward mot'ement along the whole lipc. It soon 
appeared that three things were absolutely necessary to 
accoir.p'ish the desired resuiL In the first place, the col- 
leges and universities must be interested in the work. 
Secondly, the general public must be aroused and made to 
f'jc-1 conscious of the great opportunities which are within 
their reach. Thirdly, some scheme must be de%Tsed by 
which the results of the experiments, which should be tried 
in different places, should be made known to all other places 
in which this work might be going on. 

The most feasible means of doing this seemed to be a 
national society for the promotion of the work. This 
society, while having no official connection with any par- 
ticular institution, should trj- to secure the co-operation of 
all the institutions in the country'. By the fonnation of 
branch societies it might contribute toward exciting a gen- 
eral interest in the public mind favorable to the cause. 
By publishing a journal which should be the organ of the 
national society, and the medium of communication be- 
tween it and the local branches, it would have a most effi- 
cient means of collecting and publishing the results of 
experimentation in this field at home and abroad. 

In pursuance of this idea an organization was effected 
to which the name of American Society for the E.\- 
TKNsioN OF University Teaching was given. The co- 
operation of many of our leading institutions of learning 
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■was secured from the outset, anil many others have since 
indicated their interest in the enterprise. The society is 
governed by a council, in which all the institutions inter* 
cstcd in the cause will be represented, and in which promi- 
nent laymen in different parts of the country will also 
have a place. It is intended to hold meetings of this coun- 
cil, if practicable, in different sections of the country, for 
the purpose of considering the problems of the work which 
arc peculiar to the respective sections. 

An attempt will be made to organize local branches of 
the society, which will have for their chief function to 
arouse interest in their localities, and to manage the courses 
of instruction given under their auspices. The present 
journal — Universitv Extrnsios — has been established to 
serve as the organ of communication with members. The 
journal will contain full information as To the progress of 
the work, both in our own and foreign countries. 

To carry on this work satisfactorily, large funds will be 
required. At present these funds are obtained from the 
lees of members and from the voluntary contributions of 
friends of the movement. The annual fee has been fixed 
at live dollars and the life membership feu at fifty dollars. 

No great work in education along higher lines has 
ever been self-sustaining, in the ordinary sense of that 
term, and we shall be obliged to rely on the public spirit 
of our citizens, rich and poor, for funds to carry on the 
work. The small contributions of many people and the 
large contributions of a few will provide ample funds, and 
the apjwal is confidently made to all who believe in a 
broader and higher education of the masses to tend a help- 
ing hand to this movement. 

If ever)' one who believes that this enterprise is a good 
one would join the society, and persuade his friends to join 
it also, there would be no lack of funds to carry on the 
■work, li is also confidently believed that people interested 
in the promotion of education in general will see that this 
branch of it is also worthy of aid, and will come to its as- 
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sistance as they have come, and are coming, to the aid of 
our other educational institutions. 

The methods of work adopted by the society, includ- 
ing the lecture courses, classes, paper work, home study 
etc., will be fully explained in this and the following num- 
bers of University Extension. 



THE ESSF.NTIAL DIFFERENCES OF ELEMEN- 
TARy AND HIGHER INSTRUCTION.' 



OUR elementary school system teaches children how to 
read ; but it has not yet taught sufficiently well what 
to read. In view of this fact, there have been for some 
time tentative efforts in the direction of an extension of 
the benefits of the school by conducting courses of reading 
at home, so that the impulse gained at school may not be 
lost, but continue throughout life. The pupil once taught 
hoir to read, shall continue his education through well- 
selected books and become learned and cuUured. Inasmuch 
as every step gained is a new instrument with which to gain 
more, the capacity for acquirement of mental power will 
increase with age, and there is no limit to the progress in 
knowledge and power of thought that may be attained. 

Some years ago the great universities of England com- 
inenccd a movement known as "University Extension," 
with the express purpose of connecting those famous seats 
of learning more directly with the people: Lectures and 
courses of study have been laid out, and in numerous towns 
there are groups of students pursuing lines of reading and 
investigation under the direction of professors and fellows 
in the universities. 

The practical advantage of this is the hold which it 
gives those great institutions upon the thoughts and opin- 
ions of all classes of people. It is a conservative influence 
in an entirely good sense of that word. The institutions 
where the broadest and soundest views of the world are 
elaborated can, by the aid of this university-extension scheme, 

■ Salrad (torn an Mldma iklivcnd Mora the N*tlonil SducaliDnal A>nacia(laa 
at St paiil,Julr, te9e,by Hob- W, T. Uatiit, t'. S. Cotninivionei of Educition. 
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mould the thoughts and opinions of the people. But they 
are to mould not by mere dogmatic teaching of cul-and- 
dried doctrines. They will arouse and challenge investiga- 
tion of grounds and reasons. They will teach the people 
how to think for themselves, and that too on sufficient 
premises. 

Here in this country wc need University Extension 
for all the reasons that exist in England and for this 
additional reason: we wish to draw an increasing num- 
ber of youth tocomplete their scliool courses in our colleges 
and universities. The extension movement will bring 
college professors into direct relations with large numbers 
of earnest and aspiring youth, and the result will be ,tlic 
happy one of inducing an increase of attendance on insti* 
tutions of higher education, besides giving them far i;rcater 
influence on the thinking and acting of the massL-s of the 
people who do not go beyond an elementary school course. 

Highcrinstruction differs from lower instruct ion chiefly 
in this : lower instruction concerns to a greater extent the 
mere inventory of things and events, and lias less to do 
with inquiring into the unity of tliose things and events. 
Higher instruction deals more with the relation of things and 
events. It investigates the dependence of one phase upon 
another, and it deals especially with the practical relation 
of all species of knowledge to man as individual and as 
social whole. This latter kind of instruction, it is evident, 
is cthiail ; and we may say, therefore, that it is a character- 
istic of higher education that it should be ethical, and build 
up in the mind of the student a habit of thinking on the 
human relations of all departments of inquiry. In the 
lower instruction the ethical is taught by precept and 
practice. In higher education the mind of the student is 
directed toward the ethical unity that pervades the worlds 
of man and nature as their regulative principle. The 
youth is emancipated from mere blind authority of custom 
and made free by insight into the immanent necessity of 
ethical principles. Hence it is evident that philosophical 
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investigation must constitute a leading feature of the 
laetliod of higher instruction. 

Not a mere invcntor>-, not a collection or heap of mere 
tnfomnation, is dcm-indcd of the university students; nbt 
even the systcmatization of the facts and events inven- 
toried, the mere classification or arrangement such as is 
done by secondary instruction, will suffice for the univer- 
sity. It demands profound reflection ; it insists that the 
pupil shall sec each branch in the light of the whnlc. It 
directs him to the unity underlying and making possible 
the classifications and systems as well as the inventory of 
the details themselves. It seeks as its highest aim in its 
instruction to give insight to the mind of the student. 

Let us look at the idea of insight for a moment, and 
try to sec for ourselves why the curriculum or course of 
study laid out by the university for its own work and for 
the preparatory- work in the secondary school has taken 
the present form. 

The general principle which detemjincs the character 
of insight -f^ving studies is this : They muKt be of such 
a kind that they lead the individual out of his immediate 
surroundings, and assimilate him with the atmosphere and 
surroundings of an early historical age of the people to which 
he belongs. Each stage of culture is a product of two 
factors: the activity of present social forces, and that of 
Ihc previous stage of culture. Ever}'stagcof culturegoes 
down into succeeding ones in human history as a. silent 
fector, still exercising a determining influence upon them, 
but in an ever- weakening degree. The education of the 
child first proceeds to take him out of himself and bathe 
him in the rare atmosphere of the childhood of his race. 
Even the nursery talcs that greet his dawning conscious- 
ness, and later the fairy stories and mythological fiction 
that delight his youth, are simply the transfigured history 
of the deeds of his race. With the education of the school 
begins a serious assimilation of the classics of his people, 
wherein he becomes by degrees conscious of the elements 
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of his complex being, He finds one after another the 
threads that compose his civilization — threads that weave 
the tissue of his own nature as a product of civilization. 
* This insight of which we speak cannot be obtained 
except through study, exactly equivalent to the I^tin and 
Greek studies which are required tn our higher schools. 

To assimilate the antecedent stage of our civilized ex- 
istence, we must come into immediate contact with it — 
such contact as we find by learning the language of the 
ancient people who founded it. language is the clothing 
of the inmost spiritual self of a people, and we must don 
the garb in which they thought and spoke, in order to 
fully realize in ourselves these embryonic stages of our 
civilization. \Vhat wc have lived through wc know ade- 
quately ; and when we have lived over Roman life in our 
dispositions and feelings, and then realized the forms of 
its imagination as it embodied them in its art and poetry, 
and finally have seized it in the abstract conceptions of 
the intellect, and grasped its higher synthesis in the ideas 
of reason — then wc know it, and we know ourselves in so 
far as we embody it in our institutions. 

The present spirit and methods of scientific investiga- 
tion bear me witness that to know an individual we must 
study it in its history. It is a part of a process; we need 
to find its presuppositions in order to make it intelligible. 
Only in the pcTspcctivc of its history can we see it so as 
to comprehend it as a whole. 

If a man is not educated up to a consciousness of 
what he presupposes ; if he does not learn the wide-reach- 
ing relations that go out from him on all sides, linking 
htm to the system of nature and to the vast complex of 
human history and society, he does not know himself, and 
is in so far a mere animal Such existence as we live un- 
consciously, is to us a fate, and not an element of freedom. 

When the scholar Icams his presuppositions, and sees 
the evolution afar off of the elements that have come down 
to him and entered his being— elements that form his 
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life and make the conditions which surround him and fur- 
nish the iiutninicntalitics which he must wield — then he 
begins to know how much his being involves ; and in the 
consciousness of this, he begins to be somebody in real 
earnest. He begins; to find himself. His empty con- 
sciousness fills with substance. He recognizes his per- 
sonal wealth in the possession of the world and the pat- 
rimony of the race 

Now this essential function of education to culture man 
into consciousness of his spiritual ]»athmony, to give him an 
insight into the civilization whose vital air he breathes, is 
attempted in our high schools and colleges. There arc many 
other threads to this education — notably those of mathe- 
matics and natural science. But the pith and core of a cul- 
ture that emancipates us is classical study. 

Measuring our fellow-men by power of intellect, we 
rank those the highest who can withdraw themselves out 
of their finitudc and littleness, out of their feelings and pre- 
judices, up into the region of the pure intellect, the region 
of unbiased judgment, so as to survey a subject in all its 
bearings. The thinker must be able to penetrate purely into 
the atmosphere of a subject until he feels it throughout, and 
his vision and sentiments are no longer merely his own per- 
sonal impressions, but he feels and thinks his subject in its 
entire compa&s, and comprehends it. 

This power of self-alienation hinges on the power to 
withdraw out of one's own immediateness into his generic 
existence — to withdraw to a standpoint whence he can see 
all his presuppositions, the complex of his surroundings, 
and take them into account. This power is attained through 
classical culture. The measure of this power of self-aliena- 
tion is the measure of the mental power of man. We all 
call the man who cannot withdraw from the narrow circle 
of hiseveryday feelings and ideas a weak nian.and say that 
he possesses no insight. 

The university (and in this paper I have used the word 
university as synonymous with college, notwithstanding 
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thdr original differeoce of meaning) — the tuuvcruty, I say^ 
in cntr time,lias most need of extcnsioii. In tbe age of the 
newspaper and tbe timvcrsal conoinoa school, people all re- 
ceive primary education, and vety many go on, in adult 
yean, to acquire secondary edticatioD; ven* few, how«verr 
of the mt-rely ■' self-educated " now get what may be called 
a higher education. There is a lack of philosophic insight — 
of that insight which sees the true mmnng principle of things. 
Consequently we have as the highest produce o£ tbe self- 
educated multitude mere iconoclasm — mere n^ative ac> 
tivity, and but little constnictive effort. The University 
Extension will, when it is fairly inaugurated, give better 
occupation to this negative phase of culture by directing it 
to the study of the origin of institutions, and to the more 
humanizing work of interpreting literature, art, and history. 

With the multiplication of public high schools, there 
has come about in this country a tendency to neglect tbe 
college or university. Secondary instruction seems to 
many of our leaders in education to be more practical than 
higher education. But, if my opinion is well founded, this 
claim for secondary instruction must be held to be an error. 
Tbe most practical of all instruction is that which finds the 
unity of all branches of knowledge, and teaches their hu* 
man application. Ethics is certainly the most practical of 
all branches of human learning. 

All friends of a sounder education will therefore bid 
God-speed to this movement for University Extension, and 
all will hope that through it the university standards of 
thinking and investigating will become known as ideals, and 
that once well established it will have the effect of increas- 
ing the preccntoge of youth who complete their education 
in the university itselL 
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jThe motto of the American Society for the Extension 

of University Teaching is to help those who help 
ihetnsclves. Its cflforta wilt be directed toward stimulating 
each locality not only to bear the support of wh.it may be 
called the purely local work, but also to assist the National 
Society by contributing toward its general expenses. 

The costs of carr)'ing on the University Extension 
may be divided into two classes, which may be called gen- 
eral and local respectively. 

I. The general chaises comprise such as arc necessary 
to carry on that part of the work which is common to all 
the centres and which can, therefore, be better and more 
economically done at one place. They include : 

(I) The expense involved in presenting the matter 
properly to the public in such a way as to excite such a 
general interest in the country at large as will make the 
work of exciting the necessary local interest vastly easier. 
The people of a locality are naturally attracted by a move- 
ment which is of a really, national character, and yet in 
which they can take part in such a way as to benefit their 
own community directly. Individuals and associations 
are naturally interested in those things which they find 
are interesting other individuals and associations. This 
work of arousing public interest can be best accomplished 
by a society which makes this one of Its special functions, 
It is only proper, ihert-fore, that the communities which 
profit by this result should assist in some measure in bring. 
ing it about. 

This general interest in the movement is, moreover. 
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necessary not only to excite local public interest, but it Is 
quite as necessary in order to secure the hearty co-operation 
of our higher institutions of learning, without whose aid 
of course, nothing can be done. The teachers in our col- 
leges and universities are so hard pressed already that they 
look with a little suspicion upon any proposition to increase 
their work unless it is very plain that there is such a gen- 
eral public interest as will secure for their efforts a perma- 
nent value and recognition. University and college boards 
of trustees have so many demands upon their funds and 
such limited resources with which to meet their many 
obligations that they naturally hesitate before seeming to 
take any interest in a movement which looks as if it might 
involve them in expense unless they sec clearly that there 
is a public demand for this service. 

(2) The general charges include the cost of collecting 
and putting into available form for use the experience of 
all the different localities along the various lines of work. 
This is absolutely ncccs.sary to the success of the move- 
ment in the broadest way, and it can only be efficiently 
done by a national society which can keep itself fully in- 
formed of all that is going on at home and abroad. The 
results of thi.s experience will be printed in the University 
ExTE^SlON Journal and will be incorporated in the numer- 
ous circulars, bulletins, blanks and forms of the society 
which will be placed at the disposal of local organizations 
at cost price. The expense of preparing the most efficient 
statements of plans and methods is very heavy and can 
be most properly and cheaply done by one organi2ation ; 
for much of this work can be done once for all 

(3) The general charges include, moreover, the expense 
of preparing and printing the syllabi, instructions to lec- 
turers, instructions to local societies and centres, etc, 
etc. It is desired to place these at the lowest possible 
price to persons wishing them ; and this can be done when 
there is the largest cooperation of all parts of the countiy 
in this general work. 
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(4) Finally, the general charges include the expense 
of discovering college and university men who are best 
adapted to this work and enabling thtm to devote their at- 
tention to it, by guarantL-cing them the necessary income. 
The great bulk of the instruction in University Extension 
must be given by the men who are themselves actually 
teaching in educational institutions. This is necessary for 
two reasons ; In the first place, in no other way can the 
necessnr)' number of specialists be found to carry on this 
work, and in the second place in no other way can the 
work be kept from sinking to the level of dilettanti instruc- 
tion or amusement, such as is characteristic of the lyceum 
bureau. The movement must be held close to the colleges 
and universities by enlisting their teachers in the -actual 
work of instruction. 

On the other hand, the work is in many respects pe- 
culiar. Some teachers have greater ability for it than 
others. These should be enabled to give a relatively larger 
share of their time to it. It is. moreover, necessary to 
have a small number of devoted men, who will take up the 
work as a career — men who can- both lecture and organize. 
These men must be guaranteed a hvelihood, and they will 
naturally fall for a part of their expense on the general so- 
ciety, 

II. The local charges, on the other hand, Include the 
expense of conducting the local work along the lines laid 
down by the National Society. They include: 

(1) The lecturer's fee, which will vary with time and 
place. It has been found in and around Philadelphia that 
a fee of $20.00 per lecture is about all that the ordinary 
local centre can afford if it proposes to hold several cour- 
ses. This may be increased in some places, and will prob- 
ably be diminished in others. The fee charged for a six- 
lecture course would, therefore, be f I3O.0O, to which must 
be added ten or fifteen dollars for incidental expenses, and 
a varying sum for travelling expenses of the lecturer. 

(2) The local charges would include, further, the rent 
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«f a hall or meeting pUcc, if one could not be found rent- 
ire«. Usually, bowcrer, the U5C of a scbool-iwuse, or 
church-parlor, or dub-room can be obtained free or for a 
nominal charge. 

(3) The local charges indode, also, ibe cost of printing 
admission tickets; advertising the coarse, administrative 
expenses of the Local Committee, such as Secretary's and 
Treasurer's books, etc 

It is prc^tosed to pay the lecturers in every case for 
their work. In so ^ the Extension work is on a purely 
business basis, and it is proposed to pay such a sttni as is 
necessary to get suitable lecturers — taea of sdentific stand- 
ing and good leaching ability. 

Now it is evident to e%-ny stndcnt of educational 
bistory that this work cannot be made to pay for itself in 
the ordinary sense, if its character be maintained as it 
should be. That is to say, wc cannot hope to collect in 
the form of fe«s of admission to these various lecture cour* 
ses a sum which should be sufficient to meet all these gen* 
eral and local charges. That would be like expecting Cor* 
nell or Michigan or Pennsylvania to collect in the fonn of 
tuitkm fees roonc}' enough to maintain those institutions. 
Consequently we must rely on contributioas to the general 
work to enable us to carr)* it on as it should be. 

It is important that at the banning of the votk, the 
starting of courses in the local centres should be made as 
easy as possible. To this end local associations should 
be formed at least in the larger cities which can undertake 
to assist in making up by subscription the necessary funds 
to supplement the efforts of the local centre. These 
associations can guarantee a certain remuneration to lec- 
turers, and if the fees collected from the local centres are 
not sufficient to defray the expenses, the association can 
make it good. 

The larger the subscript ions to the National Society 
the lower can the general expenses, as indicated above, be> 
come, and the easier the beginning be made for the various 
communities. 
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This work offers a rare opportunity to men of wealth 
to assist in an efficient way in the development of our 
American educational system. They can either con- 
tribute to the local centre, to the local association, or 
to the American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching. They can endow lectureships in the society 
by which the local charge for good lectures can be very 
much reduced and the participation in the advantages of 
higher education opened to an ever-increasing number of 
their fellow<:itizens. Every dollar spent in this way will 
stimulate the local raising of five times that amount. 

But it is not merely the man of large means who may 
.aid in the University Extension movement. Every one 
who contributes to the guarantee fund of a local centre, 
or of a local society, or who becomes a member of the 
American Society and pays his annual fee, can feel that he 
has to that amount aided this great cause and shared in an 
•efficient way in the improvement of our educational system. 
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f^-^KKEicAL interest has been aroused in the work of Uni- 
versity Extension, and in many cities of the United 
States the inquiry h being made as to the best method of 
organizing and prosecuting the movement. 

This inquir)' can perhaps be answered in no better 
way than by giving a sketch of the movement as it has 
been successfully developed in the city of Philadelphia. 
At the same time it must he noted that no other city will 
ever have to encounter all the difficulties that were met by 
this first cff'ort to introduce the system of Extension 
Teaching into this country, owing to the fact that the 
American Society has done the pioneer work. 

In the first months of 1890, there was in the United 
States not only no particular interest in the deBnite work 
of University Extension but no clear idea as to what the 
movement really is or what the methods are which it em- 
ploys. Attempts had indeed been made to introduce here 
and there some particiilaridcaor phase of the work. These, 
however, had excited little attention, and even when meas- 
urably successful had hardly tended To make the details of 
the system known or its results appreciated. 

This condition of things has greatly changed. It is no 
longer necessary to appeal to transatlantic experience when 
a question is asked as to the purposes, methods and results 
of Extension Teaching. The objection cannot now be 
made that this system may be good for England, for Den- 
mark or for Austria, but ts not adapted to Amcricaji con- 
ditions. One year's trial of University Extension in Phila- 
delphia has made it henceforth easier to introduce the woili 
throughout the country. 
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In consideration of this fact, it is hardly possible to 
overehtinate the service of the man who first saw the need 
of Extension Teaching in the United States and the great 
opportunitic& it offered to the cause of popular education. 
To the clear foresight, the active initiative and characteristic 
generosity of Provost Pepper, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, is due in great measure the establishment of this 
work. In February, 1890, a number of the leading educa- 
tors of the eity met by his in\'itation and at his house tO' 
discuss the movement and ihc advisability of organizing it- 
It seemed to all that the wurk ofFercd great opportunities- 
for the whole countrj-, and it \»-as proposed to make the 
first trial in Philadelphia. The plan met the approval of 
those present and of alt who were consulted during the 
succeeding months j the co-operation of the neighboring 
higher institutions was pledged; and on June ist, 1890, 
the Phibdelphja Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching was formed, with Provost Pepper as President. 
In order to commence the work with the advantage of an 
intimate acquaintance with English methods, the Secretary 
was sent to study Ihe system as organized in Oxford. 
Cambridge and London, On his return in the Fall, he 
drew up a "Report on the University Extension Move- 
ment in England," which was published by the society, 
and contributed greatly to a clearer understanding of the 
work. 

The first local centre was opened at Roxborough, a 
suburb of Philadelphia, on November 3d, with a course on 
Chemistry. This centre was established in connection 
with the St. Timothy's Workingmen's Club and Institute, 
It has been the constant aim to cooperate to the fullest' 
extent with all existing societies and institutions in their 
efforts to promote the cause of popular education ; and to 
this was largely due the success of the first year. Libra- 
ries, institutes, guilds, clubs and associations gave great 
assistance in the work. The largest centre of 1890-1891 
was in the hands of a committee of the Young Men's 
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Christian AMOciatiim. Wagner Institnte, the Neighborliood 
Oaild. the United Oab and Instkate, tbe Woasan's Chris- 
ton Association md Writ's lostitote in Fbiladelphta ; 
tbe New Ccntuiy Club of WQmmgttHi; tbe Fortnightlr, 
in Camden ; to West Cheater, tbe Public Library ; in Had- 
donficld, tbe Athesaettm Ubmy aided the formation of 
centres and affonied them many facQitiei. t'nder such 
favorable influences tbe woric progre sa ed r^iidly. A gnaX. 
impetus was given tbe movemeiit by a pabBc "y^**^ on 
November tQth. at vbidi addresses were delivered by 
President Patton. oC Princctoo. Provost Pepper. Mr. R. G. 
Moulton, of Cambridge, and President MacAItster. of the 
Drcxcl Institotc. Tbe faculties of the Universities of Penn- 
sylvania, Lehigh and Princeton, of Havetford, Swarthroorc 
and Br^'n Mawr Collies were tn hearty sympathy with the 
work, and lecturers were fredy drawn from them for the 
different centres. The spccol cooditiofts offered by tbe 
large population of Philaddphia and hs easily accessible 
suburbs were abo a great factor in the development of the 
work. 

During the first season from No\'vmbcr ist to tbe 
1st of May, there were established twenty-three centres, 
where over forty courses of lectures were ddivered to a 
total attendance of nearly sixty thousand. 

A noteworthy feature was the nature of the audiences, 
which usually showed a wide variety of occupations. Tbe 
afternoon courses were, however, attended mostly by ladies, 
and many of the evening lectures were arranged specially 
for workingmen. 

The most popuLir subjects proved to be literature, 
history and the different physical and natural sciences. 
In one centre a course in Ad%-anccd Mathematics was 
given for the first time in the history of Mxicnsion 
Teaching, and somewhat strangely to a class of working- 



men. 



The success of the Philadelphia movement became 
early apparent, and led to many inquiries for information 
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from all parts of tUc country. Requests for assistance in 
forming centres came from such a wide area that the local 
organization was unable to satisfy them, and a national 
society was determined upon; and on December 23, lS90,thc 
American Society for the Extension of University Teaching 
was established, and the Philadelphia society became the 
first branch. From that tirac the difHculties that had been 
encountered by those active in the work were more easily 
overcome. Those who had looked with some indifference 
on a merely local movement became interested in one of 
national scope, and those who had been striving for the 
cause before were cheered by the consciousness of larger 
participation. The advantages which the general society 
conferred on the local association were thus quickly seen. 

The Rrsl season closed for the Philadelphia Branch 
with many enthusiastic centres and applications for several 
more. The financial responsibility that had been thrown 
on the centres was well bom p, and s<!vernl h.id large bal- 
ances available for the expenses of the next winter. 

The results accomplished in one year by the Philadel- 
phia Branch were equal to those nt the Ixindon Society 
after sixteen years of organized labor, but these can be 
easily paralleled by any society that will take hold of the 
work with vigor and profit by all the advantages that are 
offcrctl. Philadelphia had to send to England for informa- 
tion which is now made accessible to nil through the jour- 
nal, circulars and bulletins of the American Society. 
Wherever sufficient interest is shown, this society is ready 
to send a representative to aid in the organization of the 
work and give full explanation of all the methods and de- 
tails of the system, A year ago little was known of Uni- 
versity Extension in this countr>*, while now one can hardly 
t.ike up a magazine or a paper without seeing some refer- 
ence to the movement. 

TTie example has been set by the generosity of one city 
of guaranteeing liberally the expenses of the work, and 
this will doubtless be followed wherever Extension Teach- 
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ing is undertaken. If there is anywhere a desire for the 
establishment of this work, the necessary steps are, first, 
to interest a number of the leading citizens and the facul- 
ties of the neighboring coDcges and universities, by dif- 
fusing Che information contained in the publications of the 
American Society and by personal interviews; second, to 
apply to the nearest branch of the American Society fori 
representative to consult with those interested; third, to 
form an organization, with President, Treasurer and Sccrc- 
tar)'; fourth, to call a public meeting where addresses will 
be made by influential men, and the people of the commu- 
nity aroused; fifth, to secure the pledge of a guarantee 
fund for the general expenses of the branch. When this 
has been accomplished the field is ripe for the work of the 
Secretary, who should further the formation of local cen- 
tres in the difi'crcnt wards of the city and in the suburbs 
and neighboring towns. 



HOW TO ORGANIZE A LOCAL CENTRE. 



nTiii: organization oC the American Scxiety for the Ex. 
tension of University Teaching consists of three ele- 
ments. The American Society has the important task of 
arouKing genera) interest, of first creating and then satisfy* 
ing a demand for information in regard to the movcrocat 
and for assistance in developing the work. The Branch 
Society has the same duties in a given locality, and within 
its own limits performs similar functions. Assisted by the 
American Society, it perfects its own organization, stimu- 
lates popular interest by spreading the infonnation con- 
tained in the different publications of the society, gains 
the co-operation of the nearest universities and colleges, 
helps in the formation of Local Centres, and arranges for 
them the courses preferred. 

On the Local Centre, however, falls the real rcsponsi* 
bility of the movement. Without the American Society 
and the fimnch, the work of Extension Teaching would 
still be possible, although the difficulties would be vastly 
greater. The Local Centre, on the other hand, is abso- 
lutely essential, for here the actual work of teaching is 
accomplished. It is, then, a matter of first importance to 
learn how a Ix>cal Centre may best be organized, and what 
arc the conditions of its success. 

One of the most experienced lecturers in University 
Extension has said that wherever one person is interested 
in this cause a Centre may be formed. This seems at first 
blush to be an extreme statement, but the history of 
Extension Teaching amply justifies it. Such a one can 
send to the nearest Branch for circolare in regard to the 
work. By means of these the movement is made clear to 
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a few of those most likely to be attracted by the possibili- 
ties of higher advantages and best able to secure these for 
the particular locality. When a balf-dozcn are found who 
are ready to further tlie work, application should be made 
to the Branch to send a representative, generally the 
Secretary, to explain personally all the details of the sys- 
tem and the best means of inaugurating it. At this meet. 
ing a tempomrj' organization is effected and a provisiotial 
committee appointed to obtain public support for the 
movement. The first step in this direction is the forma- 
tion of a Local Committee, which should be thoroughly 
representative of the town. To this end the leading pro* 
fessional and business men and the most influential ladies 
of the community should be asked to become members. 
Especially should the ministers of the different churches 
and those connected with the school system be early 
brought to identify themselves with the cause. In every 
case the full co-operation of the local press is very impor* 
tant and generally is easily secured. 

The first meeting of the Local Committee will usually 
sanction all the acts ot the provisional committee and con- 
tinue it as the Executive Committee of the Centre. A 
president, treasurer and secretary will be chosen, and the 
courses selected from those offered by the Branch which 
seem best adapted to the local conditions. The financiat 
question comes up at this point. The organization of 
Extension Teaching tn the United States has put the bur- 
den of this work largely on the Local Centre; in other 
words, on those who profit directly by it. The Local 
Centre must then guarantee to the Branch the lecturer's 
feeand travelling expenses, plus a smalt sum for the syllabi, 
and assume the local costs of advertising, printing and ball 
rent. 

In some cases the lecture course will be self-support- 
ing, and all expenses can be paid from the price of the 
tickets. This, however, will and perhaps should be the 
exception. In such cases it is almost fair to assume 
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either that the charge is so high that man)- who should 
share the benefits are kept from it by the cost, or that the 
lectures are simply popular, rather than instructive and at- 
tractive at once. The Extension lecture is not like that 
of the lyceum bureau ; it is for purposes of education, and 
is the less likely to pay for itself financially in proportion 
as it accomplishes this cn(!. 

Tbrcc plans have been employed for covering the ex* 
pcnscs of the courses : the first is by a guarantee fund 
available in case 01 a deficit, each guarantor being then 
called on for his proportion of the entire amount. The 
second plan is that of a subscription, payable in advance. 
If the course proves self-supporting, or nearly so, this fund, 
or a large part, may remain as a permanent endowment of 
Extension Teaching in the town, it may be used indirectly 
to aid the local work by offering prizes of free tickets for 
succeeding courses to the best students, or, as has been 
done in England and this country, a contribution may he 
made lo the General Society and thus the advantages of 
University Extension be made possible for poorer com- 
munities. 

■ The third plan is by collecting promises to take tick- 
ets. This may be done through the influential members 
of the Local Committee, or by some one eager to share 
the advantages of the course, which, perhap.s only become 
open to him by means of the commission granted on the 
sale of tickets. Each one of these methods has l)cen suc- 
cessfully tried, but it may be found well to choose either 
of the latter rather than the first, although often a combi- 
nation is moat effective. The expense of hall rent may 
often be lessened or entirely avoided by gaining the co- 
operation of some local organization which haii a place of 
meeting. The sum due to the Branch is always fixed for 
each course, and the expense of advertising and printing 
of tickets is so closely estimated that the entire cost of the 
season's work may be known in advance. 

Intcrt.-st in this movement will alwavs be best aroused 
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by personal visits of the Local Cotnnnittcc. Another ex- 
cellent means is a public meeting, where addresses arc 
given by the leading men of the community, and by those 
who can speak of the results in other places, and here 
again ever)' class should be represented. 

The faculties of the nearest institutions should have 
some of their number present to speak on a work which is 
destined so greatly to affect tbcir own standing and influ- 
ence. The clergy, local societies, clubs, libraries and in- 
stitutes should be asked to formally pledge their help. By 
such a meeting the idea of the possibilities of the movv- 
ment will be impressed on alt minds. 

In these ways the practical success of the Local Centre 
nay be assured. There arc, however, two or three special 
points which the Executive Committee will find it well to 
keep e\-er before them. The first is in regard to the 
proper nature oi the lecture course. The aim of Extensaon 
Teaching is to bring as many as possible within the influ- 
ence of the work. It is evident enough that to get hold of 
busy men and wam tn after their daily tasks the subjects 
nnst be tahcrently mtercsting and must be iirated in an 
aRlJrUiuc way. On the other hand, it is a great mistoJie 
to amme that the best results will be obtained by offering 
coone* to the public that are simi^y popular in their 
natote^ One likes to be amnsed or interested for a ttn^ 
bat sadk a ■wtive will not take men or wobkb from Aar 
fcoBKs cvca oooe a wec^ throt^ socccsnve mwtfhg, 
Tbcsie nnat be a deeper durm than the pleasure of tbe 
nwcjst. aad tbb dunn may be foond in tbe ■liiiiiiai 
«3l«eoflbc«tick. 

Tbe Local Commtttee wbicb tries to caver <A pc n» t s by 
aerdy popular cooncs wiD find tbal Oie ikait- 
I poHqr defeats katSL It will mcceed tar a jpear «r 
twtti, bat b btal to tbe pcrmaaeaK aaeiafasB «f 
tie Tbe ideal cevne is not tbe < 
■carers hat tbe one tbat 
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The second point, of almost equal importance, is in 
regard to the proper connection or sequence of the courses. 
The one objection to which this system is especially open 
is that of the aimlessness of the work. The Local Com* 
miltee, anxious still to cater to the popular taste, not only 
selects what appears to be an interesting rather than an 
instructive course, but also varies the subject repeatedly in 
its efforts to reach all classes, aod there is a bewildering 
kaleidoscopic succession of botany, history, economics, 
literature and transcendental philosophy. All these sub- 
jects are of real importance, but such mingling is destnict* 
ive to the steady mental growth which is sought in this 
work. This, too, is a plan which will attract larger audi- 
ences for a while; but when those who have attended regu- 
larly for two or three years find that there rcmains only a 
confused idea of half a ^ozcn widely-varying and, to them, 
unconnected subjects, they will become dissatisfied, the 
courses will be •uoaltcndcd, and the Centre, from being a 
seeming success, will be a self ^ronf ess ed failure. The 
only way to get real good from the Extension movement 
is to do real work along some few lines which, followed 
through several years, will have something of the logical 
sequence of a college curriculura. 

Tbc Branch stands ready at all times to offer sucb 
connected courses, and the Centre should choose them. 
If this is done, it will be found that the work has a real 
value, that it will be recognized if desired by the nearer 
universities and colleges, and that their stamp will at once 
give added dignity in the eyes of the community. Cam- 
bridge University set the example by excusing the students 
of Affiliated Centres from one of the three years of resi- 
dence necessary for a degree, and where this work is of 
high standard our own universities will doubtless be ready 
to do the same by accepting Extension work as a substi* 
tute for the corresponding courses of the curriculum. 

In order to make this work most profitable at the 
time and directly and indirectly conduce toils permanency 
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in the town, one additional thing is necessary. The Locat 

CoiDTnittcc should encourage, as far as possible, those who 
are ready to do thorough study hy furnishing, at the ex- 
pense of the Centre, the books of reference required in 
the course. Often arrangements can be made with the 
Branch to furnish what is called a travelling library, which 
is at the service of the Centre during the actual progress 
of the course. It is much better, however, to have the 
books a permanent possession of the Centre or of some 
local library. It will not be difficult certainly in any town 
to get hold of the score of books necessary to one course, 
for which some portion of the subscription fund may be 
used. If this is done, the students of the Centre will nat- 
urally band themselves together for further prosecution of 
the subject during and after the close of the course. They 
will look forward to the work of the coming year and en- 
deavor to prepare for it. These Students* Associations 
will be a nucleus for the continuance of the Centre and a 
vauable aid in keeping alive public interest, and for their 
own sakes will insist on the desirable sequence of the 
courses. 

This is how a Centre may be organized in such a way 
as to be the source of real and of constant good to the 
community. Experience has shown that one course of 
lectures often changes the entire thought and talk of a 
town for weeks. Who can measure the effect of an active, 
earnest Centre through successive years? 



NOTES. 

Prof. Louis Bevier, of Rutgers College, has been ap- 
pointed to organize the work of University Extension in 
connection with that institution. 



The Superintendents of Instruction of nearly all the 
States of tbe Union have written to express their sympathy 
with this movement and offer their cxM>peratioa to the 
, American Society. 

Prop. Jkremiah W. Jenks, of the University of In- 
diana, who has done excellent work in Extension Teaching 
in Indianapolis, has accepted the chair of Social, Political 
and Municipal Institutions in Cornell University. 



Prof. Herbert B. Adams, o( Baltimore, deserves the 
credit 6i being one of the first promoters of this work in 
the United Slates. Wherever he has found opportunity 
and by all the means in his power he has furthered the cause 
of Extension Teaching. 



Mr, Skth T. Stewart, Secretary of the New York 
Society, has greatly helped in making the cause of Univer- 
sity Extension known throughout the country. The real 
worth of this movement is best seen in the character ot the 
men who are devoting themselves to it. 



Prof. WrLFRED H. Musrq has been chosen superinten- 
dent of University Extension by Brown University i.> 
Rhode Island. Excellent work was done during the past 
winter in Providence. President Andrews says: "It has 
much more than met my most sanguine expectations, both 
as to members and interest." 
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Among the prominent men who have recently joined 
the American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching arc Dr. Phillips Brooks, Bishop of Massachusetts. 
ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes, Eraalus Wiman, Oscar 
Strauss, Franklin McVeagh, W. C. P. Breckinridge and Sir 
Daniel Wilson. 



The Philadelphia Local Board of the American Insti- 
tute of Sacred Literature has joined with the Philadelphia 
branch of the American Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching in offering courses on Biblical work. For 
the next year these courses will be in Hebrew, in the Greek 
New Testament and in the English Old and New Testa- 
ment. 



The Academy of Science of St. Paul has made a be- 
^nning of work in Extension Teaching. Courses were of- 
fered last winter in history, botany, geology, electricity 
and mechanics. The courses were of twelve lectures each, 
and were given by members of the faculties of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Carteton College and Mavleester 
College. 

President Charles F. Thwing, of Western Reserve 
University, is one of the most enthusiastic members of the 
council of the American Society. Through hts influence, 
steps have already been taken to introduce this method of 
teaching into Cleveland. Meetings have been held with 
gratifying results, and a strong committee has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of the local movement. 

TliK Univer.sity of Denver is the most important ele- 
ment in the development of Extension Teaching in Color- 
ado, The Colorado State College and the University o£ 
Colorado will also co-operate in the movement, which was 
successfully organized in Denver this spring. Preparations 
are being made for a thorough carrying-out during next 
winter of all the features of the system as outlined by the 
American Society. 



NOTES. 
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There will be many American visitors at the summer 
meeting of University Extension students at Oxford in 
August. Among others in attendance will be Mr. Walter 
C. Douglas, General Secretary of the Philadelphia Y. M. 
C. A., Miss Ida Gardner, of Providence, and Professor 
Chas. B. Atwell, of Northwestern University. Full re- 
fiorts of all points of interest will appear in later numbers 
of University Extkssion. 



Oke of Che foremost of those interested in this move- 
ment in Illinois is Dr. Chas, DcGarmo, Professor in Peda- 
gogy in the University of Illinois. The men who have 
made a special study of educational problems are the first 
to see the opportunities of Kxtenston Teaching. On the 
other hand, it is not surjirising to find it taken up soonest 
by our great State universities, whose form of organization 
brings them nearer the people, and which are quick to sec 
the increase of strength to them from popular interest in 
this work. 



Therk isin the Loncl on ycMrwfl/ of January, iSQi.arcfcr- 
encc to the establishing of this .system in Austria : "A begin. 
ning has recently been made in connection with the Vienna 
University and the 'Volksbildungs-Vcrein' (Society for 
Popular Instruction) to introduce the University Extension 
system to the Austrian capital. Dr. Bauer, who visited 
this country in the summer, writes that a society has been 
formed, under the auspices of which, courses of lectures 
have already been arranged in science, history and economics, 
in various parts of the city, and on the eve of the coming 
census a series of lectures will be given on the 'Statistics 
<rf Popolation,' Lecturers have also been asked to give 
courses to the soldiers and officers in iaarracks. The major- 
ity of teachers are graduates of the university, or men of 
acknowledged literary or scientific training, and the work 
is thus of university stamp." The financial difficulty has 
quickly asserted itself, and it is proposed to apply for aid 
to the "Landtag" (Provincial Parliament), and anygrant 
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tnat may be forthcoming wilt be conLrolled by a "curito- 
rium," consisting of certain members of parliament, pro. 
fessors of the university, and members of the society. 

The work of Univfersity Extension was formally or- 
ganized in Chicago on June lOth. The affairs of the 
society will be managed by a council of twenty-four. 
Among the members already chosen are President Rogers, 
of Northwestern University. President Roberts, of I^kc 
Forrest University, cx-Rcgcnt Peabody and Dr. Chas. 
DeGarmo, of the University of Illinois, and Franklin Mc- 
Vcagh. No better place could be found in the West for 
the establishing of this system, and under good manage- 
ment it will doubtless attain a great success. 

The People's Institute of Milwaukee has outlined an 
excellent system of courses to be given under their direc- 
tion both in Milwaukee and in other large cities of the State. 
It proposes to work in harmony with the University of 
Wisconsin along the regular lines of Extension Teaching. 
This is a very strong association, which, through its read- 
ing and conversation-rooms and Saturday-evening lectures 
and debates, has already exerted great influence. The new 
departure will certainly increase vastly its powers of doing 
good. Mr. Robert C. Spencer is the very efficient presi- 
dent of the Institute. 



The action of the Legislature of the State of New 
York, in voting Sio,ocx> for the inauguration of University 
Extension in that State, is largely due to the enthusiastic 
efforts of Mr. Mclvil Dewey. IJy making use of the pub- 
lications of the American Society, he succeeded in bringing 
this cause clearly before the members of the legislature, 
with the above result. At the Albany Convocation of July 
fi-io, this subject came very prominently to the considera- 
tion of those present, one entire session being devoted to 
it. President Low, of Columbia, Prof. Adams, of Johns 
Hopkins, Secretary Henderson, of the American Society, 
and several others made addresses. The discussion which 
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followed was evidence of the widespread interest in the 
growth of this movement. 

Within one week the University Extension move- 
ment was a. leading .subject of thought and discussion in 
five great gatherings. On Thursday, July 9th, George 
Francis James read a paper on this movement hefore the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers' Association at Ucdford, Pa, 
On the same morning Prof. Willis Boughton spoke to the 
State Teachers' Association of Maryland, at Ocean City, 
Md. ; and in the afternoon Prof. H. B. Adams addressed the 
Ohio State Teachers' Association at Chautauqux On Friday 
the session of the University Convocation at Albany was 
devoted toadiscnssion of Extension Teaching, and the De- 
partment of Higher Education of the National Association 
considered the subject on Thursday, July i6ih, at the meet- 
ing in Toronto. 

It is worthy of remark thai the idea of University 
Kxtension has taken root in other than Knglish-s peaking 
countries. A Danish correspondent writes to the Oxford 
Gazette in regard to work in Denmark ; " About five years 
ago the undergraduates of the University of Copenhagen 
undertook to gix'e free instruction to the working classes 
and others who were in ^ei^ixsi of such instruction. Courses 
were given in languages, natural science, and all subjects 
commonly taught in high schools. The rooms in which the 
instruction was given were lent free by the schools and 
other institutions. The movement succeeded, and after 
three years the Organizing Committee applied for and got 
State aid, to which, howe^'er, no conditions were attached. 
It was only an encouragement given to the brave efforts of 
the students. The undergraduates now give free legal 
advice through competent men, and the movement is ex* 
tending in every direction. Branches of the central society 
in Copenhagen have already been established in the chief 
towns of Denmark, and it is only a question of time when 
the whole countr}' will be covered by a network of similar 
instruction." 




Ih the March number of the Andov^r Rnnnv and in 
the April number of the Quarter/^ are valuable articles on 
this work. 



Miss Lilian Whiting, of Boston, will have a very at- 
tractive paper on University Extension in an early num- 
bcr of the Cosmopolitan. 

In the September issue of the Arena will appear an 
article on this movement in America by Prof. WiUi» 
Boughton, of Ohio University. 



The University Magazine devotes several pages to 
University Extension in the August number. The article 
is by F. Churchill Williams, and shows an intimate knowl- 
edge of the progress of the work. 



Prof. Heroert B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, has written for the July number of the Forum and of 
the Rrvinu of Rnn'nvs VM interesting sketch of the growth 
of Extension Teaching in this country. 



Two excellent articles have appeared in Ltpfineotl's 
Magasine on University Extension — one in October, 1890^ 
the other in May. 1891. Both were written by Prof. Sydney 
T. Skidmorc, who has been active in the local work in Phila- 
delphia. 



There are two magazines, published in England, which 
are entirely devoted to the furtherance of this cause. Tke 
University Extension Gazette is the organ of the society at 
Oxford, and the University Extetision Journal is issued by 
the London Society. The object of these magazines is 
largely the binding together of the diflicrcnt centres, but in 
them have appeared many articles of general interest. 



University Extension. 



THE PROSPi:CTS OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
IN ENGU\ND. 



^plFTEEX years ago you mi;;lit have found a mail lieit* and 
^ there who believed tli.it University Extension had a 
future before it. Five years later the company of enthu- 
siasts had grown a little. Some, it is true, had fallen away, 
grieved by repeated (ailures, but newcomers had taken their 
place and tlius the number of those who had &ith in the 
future of the work gradually increased. At last — alixiast 
suddenly as it .seemed— the outlook grew brighter. New 
energy seized the leaders, new ideas began to suggest them- 
selves and were promptly turned into practical schemes, 
most of which happily succeeded. A rapid increase in the 
number of lecture centres indicated the growth of public 
interest. Newspapers began to give prominence to informa- 
tion about the work. Inquiries began to pour in from parts 
of the country which had been previously untouched by 
tlic movement. Venture proved venture, and one dc\'clop- 
ment led to another. University Extension was a success 
atlasL 

You cannot measure its success by mere figures. An 
intellectual influence cannot be really fitted into a formula. 
Statistics, of course, will give you the attendance at the 
lectures, the number of students who scribbled in examina- 
tion-rooms, the number of certificates which came back to 
them as a sort of ironical acknowledgment of their indus.tiy. 
i " 
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II these big totals and elaborate calculations. 
I they are comforting enough in their proper place, 
really tell you what you want to know — whether any 
good was coming out of all the fuss and expenditure and 
advertisement and organization, whether the crowds which 
thronged the lecture- rooms carried home with them any 
new ideas and disquieting aspiration* — whether the move- 
ment was really alive.* 

Happily wc have evidence that it was. To some, the 
lectures had come as a revelation. New interests had been 
quickened; curiosities hud been aroused. liTc sconced fuller 
than before. The great cloud of dullness was a little less 
dense. 

How dense it had been outsiders had tiilcd to notice. 
It had crushed down all kinds of capacity, hindered all 
sorts of possible dcvclopmcnLi, and more than this it had 
put down even mutiny itself. It had made its victims 
patiently satisfied with their own disappointments. 

There is no longer need to argue that intellectual 
capacit)', when it is discovered, should be encouraged, given 
scope, allowed to come to its full stnture and assert itself. 
Repression is no longer a fetish. But what does still need 
fighting for is the idea that, tinder ordinary conditions of 
middle-class and still more of lower-class life, certain 
important kinds of intellectual capacity hardly get the 
chance of the mo?t rudimentary development. The environ- 
ment i.s against them. The plant may push up it.s seed- 
leaves, but its further growth is nipped. Parents in the 
pasition of life of which I am thinking are not on the look- 
out for unusual gifts. They prefer, and are ready to wel- 
come, the more homespun kinds of abilit>'. But literary, 
artistic, even scientific promise is hardly recognized, or, if 
recognized, is regretted as disappointingly unsuitable. 

Tui ih(U4 who mAcr atl think fiiura arc firmer gnniDd. li maybe iddcd (hii over 
^Iflu partem Bimdad Unl>«nliy Ei.ciuiao Itcum* utd cUwo In Eji(Uiiii Jiuiog Uta 
arinur of itgf-^i. 
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Accordingly the child docs not get a fair chance, grows up 
with an awkward, uneasy, nervous feeling of discontent 
which it cannot explain to itself, much less remove, and 
often, through mere want of appropriate training and 
3timulu9. grows up into a rather fretful, unsatisfactory man 
-or woman — a human being \rhich, through no fault of its 
<m'n, or, indeed, conscious neglect on the part of anyone 
-etst;. has simply misled its chance. 

Who even in his own narrow experience does not 
know a dozen such? This middic-class tragedy is com- 
mon enough, and In lower classes commoner stitl. But it 
is terrible waste, and if we notice all that the victims miss, 
sad cruelty too. I do not speak, of course, of cases of 
•commanding genius. Real genius, perhaps, manages to 
elbow its way out of the most unpromising surroundings, 
It has the knack of nuking itself actively disagreeable until 
jts wants arc attended to. Possibly, however, wc flatter 
ourselves too easily even about genius; much, perhaps, 
even of it is wasted and suppra«ed by mere want of sym- 
pathy. But, whatever be the case with genius, very much 
ability of the second rank is lost to the world for want of 
proper handling and education in early sensitive years. 
And it is to the interest of the public, as well as of every- 
one more immediately concerned, that this leakage of 
ability should be stopped. 

Not that the ability which it may thus save from being 
wasted will necessarily attain any very conspicuou* distinc- 
tion. It may never be heard of outside its own liny circle. 
But it will give the next generation a better chance. 
Men and women, whose own tasks and predilections have 
been properly considered and developed, will be more likely 
to do the same for their own children in their turn. It is 
in this way that the effects of higher education are cumu- 
lative. The refinement and mental quickening uf one gener* 
Stion improves thesurroundings in which the next grows up. 
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This is the great work which University Extension is 
underLiking. It seeks to bring the stimulus of higher 
education within the reach of everybody. Its promoters 
believe that it is worth while to do so. that there are undis- 
covered stores of talent, undeveloped capacity ewrj-where, 
and in every rank of lifu, and that the world will be the 
better for a little more of what the Socialists call " equality 
of intellectual opportunity." 

Those who sympathize with this point of view will 
not be disappointed if for a long time University Extension 
teaching contents itself with a kind of work which some 
people contemptuously turn up their noses at as " popular." 
If a thing is popular it has at all events caught the public 
taste, and if, in spite of the inconstancy of public approval, 
it continues to remain popular, the probability is that it 
contains elements of permanent value and lasting edification. 
The Venus of Milo is popular as well as the most transient 
comic song. Now, if we are seriously going to try to 
establish a great popular system of higher education, we 
must not begin by being pedantic Wc must be bold 
enough to interest our clients and to keep them interested. 
And this wc shall certainly fail to do if we carefully make 
ourselves as dry as dust. 

Tlic &ct is that cvi-crything which is worth knowing at 
all can be rnadc intensely interesting to the commonest 
ttddcTStonJiog. but it takes a clc%-cr. and. what is more, a 
sympathetic teacher to make it so. The apparent dullness 
of so much knowledge is due to the sccond-ratcncss of the 
abilities of maii>- erudite pcrsonsi. A first-rate teacher can 
take a \'ery ordinar>* audience with him to the root of most 
matters which it is of any importance for them to know. 
A second-rate teacher quickly conWnc« his patient and 
pathetically respectful hearers that learning is a rourfcy 
liifynnth. 

It is a pity that instead of jji\Hng goJd medals to prora- 
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: boys at school, we do not sometimes reward them, as 
a. consummate honor, with half-an-hour's talk with one of 
the intellectual giants of the generation which is passing 
away. No lad would ever forget the words of counsel, of 
cncouragcnKnt, of warning, which might be gi>-cn to him 
in such an interview. Coming to him at the most sensitive 
point in his life, weighty with the speaker's venerable dig- 
nity and prestige, such words would remain with him as a 
living inspiration to his dying day. But if a man thus 
reiiKmbers the few words whicli he hears in boyhood from 
some admired hero, what doubt is there that even a short 
course of six or twelve lectures may leave in the same way 
its indelible imprint on the mind of many a hearer; may 
stimulate dormant faculties, give new life to faded aspira- 
tions ? Happily the grateful e\-idencc of hundreds of people 
makes it needless to put the question. 

Let us then not lose heart if for a long tipne University 
Extension work chiefly consists in the arrangement of short 
courses of lectures. We are sowing seed. The one essen- 
tial proof of the value of tlic work will be found in the 
attendance of tlie hearers. If they come over and over 
again, come steadily for course after cour.se, come without 
compulsion and pay for coming, it means that there is 
something in the lectures worth their while to come for. 
Mere levity palls on most people; those who instinctively 
prefer levity find tlie best kind of it in music-halls. People 
will not come to course after course of lectures unless the 
teacher has stuff in him. They may not go in for examina- 
tions; they may be too old and shy for that. Home or 
business duties may interfere witli the writing of weekly 
exercises ; but if they will steadily attend course after course, 
lecture and class, they arc gaining something by the 
process, and we should hold ourselves fortunate in being 
able to supply this need. 

It would be a pity, too, to become squeamish as to the 
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sequence of subjects. Provided that the hearCTs arc left 
free to choose their own teacher and their own subject, 
Sequence may in the lonp run be allowed to look after 
itself. There is no such thing as an invariable sequence in 
higher study, any more than there is an invariable sequence 
in love-making. The course of intellectual development is 
often inscrutable, and so long as an intelligent audience 
is given a succession of invariably good lectures and of 
invariably good lecturers, some sort of sequence will be 
secured, if not in the actual subject of the lectures, at any 
rate in the standpoint of the lecturers or in the minds of 
the students. Moreover we should not forget that there 
are two kinds of sequence — sequence of subjects taught 
and sequence of good teachers lo teach them. Of the two 
the second is not the less important. 

But though University Extension will always take the 
form in most places of occasional courses of lectures — a 
little detached in point of subject, a little isolated perhaps 
In point of time — we arc beginning to feel our way in 
England to rather more elaborate efibrts at organijMtion, 
It is always tempting to try to do too much of this kind 
of thing because it pleases the academic Philistine. He 
despises a course of lectures, but he can understand a 
college. That is to say, his own experience helps him in 
the one case, but he docs not get properly helped by his 
imagination in the other. So when he girds at University 
Extension for being casual and dinconnected and incom- 
plete, he is comforted or rather silenced by being told th.at 
these scattered courses of lectures will in due time be 
properly focused into the more conventional form of a 
college. He does not see that occasional courses of lectures 
may be more adapted to the needs of rather timid, self- 
distrustful adult hearers than the more pompous apparatus 
of a college with which he himself is familiar. He does 
not understand — I am only speaking of the academic 
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Philistiae— chat ifyou want to sprciid the love of learning, 
you must arm yourself with weapons which arc appropriate 
to the situation. Hut it consoles him to believe that, if he 
bears with you a few years longer, you will in the end 
nvalcc yourself respectable and drop the shabby clothes 
which a well-conducted university is ashamed of seeing on 
any of her children's backs. 

However, in a sense, the Philistine is quite right. Wc 
should all of us lose heart with University Extension if we 
did nut believe that in time it would grow into something 
bigger. And, no doubt, in the end, the University Exten- 
sion College will come. But it will only come gradually. 
A new generation may have to come out of the nursery 
before there will be in any of the smaller English towns a 
sufficiently steady demand for organized higher education 
to make it possible to establish anything so permanent and 
costly as a college. Secondary education, which with us is 
all at sixes and sevens, will have to be reorganized before 
the public seriously takes in hand the no less imgrartant 
task of permanently establishing higher education for 
adults. In the meantime we are in the ridiculous position 
of spending millions of money on a too clerkly kind of 
elementary education, without taking any trouble to see 
that the children keep up even their interest in book 
learning after they leave the school. But, against the time 
when public opinion will wake up at last to the national 
importance of these questions. University Extension is doing 
a great work. And what its promoters have to do is to keep 
their powder drj- : that is to pre5en,*e at all costs a stalT of 
experienced, stimulating and enthusiastic teachers; and 
above all, not to get impatient with the day of small things, 
but while missing no opportunities of higher organization 
and new development, never to lose touch with the need* 
of the struggling would-be students, who want a little help 
and much encouragement, but would be repelled and 
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frightened by elaborate schedules of progressive study. 
Somebody said a lew years ago that the University Exten* 
sion system was the Salivation Army of education. I 
remember we were rather put out by the remark at the 
time, but there was a grain of truth in it after all. Our 
work lies among those who have hitherto lain outside the 
influences of University life and our task is to win them, 
through their instructive interest in all that is pure and 
noble and of good report in human learning, to a new 
appreciation of the worth of knowledge and a new respect 
for the dignity of laborious self-culture. To do tliis wc 
must never fail to cultivate the missionarj' spirit — the spirit 
of sympathy— which indeed is the spirit that maketh alive. 

MICHAEL K. SAULEIL. 



AMERICAN WOMEN AND UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION. 



flt EPORE attempting to deline the position to be taken by 
*^ the women of this country in regard to the Extension 
of University Teaching, a few wordit in relation to its 
incipiency may not be amiss. 

University Kxtcnsion had its origin in the efforts of a 
Tew large minded and highly cultured Englishmen to extend 
the privileges of university education to all persons who 
aspired to such teaching, and were mentally able to receive 
it, but who were debarred by their occupations as laborers, 
or their sex as women, from obtaining it. A movement 
fringing from so wide a philanthropy, seeking, as it were, 
to correct evils and ignorance resulting from ages of injus* 
tice, could not fall to receive popular recognition in so 
enlightened a nation as England. 

It is evident that this liberal impulse comes in philan- 
thropical succession second only to the work of Robert 
Raikcs, who started the Sunday-school system among the 
vciy poor of England in 1781, for the purpose of giving 
instruction, both secular and religious, to the unfortunate 
children, who were unremittingly employed during week- 
days in the mining and manufacturing towns. It is, there- 
fore, quite easy to understand that in explaining University 
E^ension to American audiences, the lecturer may often 
be obliged to meet theerroneou;^ impression that University 
Extension also was primarily intended for the industrial 
classes alone. In reality it was intended for all who would 
accept it. beings system, sufficiently' Catholic and elastic. 
to meet the flemands of all. 
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That women of birth and education were among the 
first to recognize and accept its privileges is attested by the 
large numbers of such women found in the classes that 
q>rang into existence, as by the magic of a fairy's wand, at 
the opening of the lectures. These women became eager 
recipients of the knowledge, now so freely dispensed, 
formerly so difHcult of access, and with cflicicncy and 
energy have shown their appreciation of its \-aluc to them* 
selves, by co-operating witli its generous originators in 
diffusing the system far and wide ovxr England. As mem- 
bers of Local Committees, as active agents in forming 
Students' Associations, as Auxiliaiy Committees to labe 
funds necessary for defraying the current expenses of the ' 
lectures, they have been of incalculable assist^mce. 

The success of University I'lxtcosion in the mining 
and manufacturing districts, is partly due to Uic interested 
participation of educated women, who arc glad to stand 
as students on the same level with worlcingmcn and uromcn 
in order to obtain the advantages oflercd to all. As an 
instance, we arc told that in a certain course of study the 
best examination was passed by a miner, the second by the 
heiress of a wealthy banker. Tliis remarkable interest 
evinced by the women of England in Universit>' Extension 
constrains us to believe that, quite aside from the grand 
opportunities it affords for phiUnihropical work in new 
fields of usefulness, the women of America will find in it 
an institution peculiarly ^^propriatc to their own individual 
wants and conditions. Forthc women of America, like their 
English sisters, live mostlyin the home. And howeverthc 
exigencies of modern civiliution or the development of 
their powers may open to them new occupations or indus- 
tries, higher education — meaning the training of the mind 
in higher branches of ieaming that goes regularly forward 
into adult life — will be in the future, as it has been in the 
pAst, the rule for the men and the exception for the women ; 
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unless, Indeed, by this organization of an itiner.int method 
of university teaching, higher education can be brought 
to the home, or within its immediate possibility. For, 
while our nio<Icm colleges for women marlc an era of im- 
provemcQt and progress unparalltk-d in Ihe story of human 
progress, two distinct fxctors arc still at work, keeping all 
but a favored few of our girls from the privileges of college 
life. 

First is the consideration of expense, which is 
importajit, indeed, in an age that places a higher value 
upon man's than upon woman's work of ctjual worth; 
because while it is evidently practicable as a good business 
investment to train highly the faculties of the boys even at 
a lai^e pecuniary sacrifice, the same is not always apparent 
in relation to tlie girts of a family. The other and still 
more weighty &ctor, bearing most heavily upon tliose to 
whom money is a secondary thought, is the repugnance 
parents feel toward sending their daughters away from 
home, thus depriving themselves of the society of the girls 
at what promises to be a most charming period of life. It 
is true, that this temporary deprivation is repaid a hundred- 
fold by the increased power and sclf-rcspcct accruing to the 
girl, but the proportion of parents is still sniall who foresee 
this and who are sufficiently wise and unselfish to make the 
sacrifice. 

In addition, wc must remember the great numbers of 
cultivated girls, whose services arc demanded in tljc family, 
before they arc fairly out of school by the need of younger 
children and tired mothers, and whose unselfish instincts 
forbid them to leave home. Many a brave girl quietly 
wipes away the unseen tear as she sees her brothers pre- 
paring for college life, and perceives that to her the door is 
shut to learning and its pleasant ways. Her school-days arc 
over.aad if they have taught her an>'thing worth knowing* 
she has learned that she has only made a beginning. 
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Can wc wonder that to such girls, mothers, wives, and 
uamarried women, who have been such girls, whose mental 
faculties are longing for activity, amid the monotonous 
though jiicasant duties of home, the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching 1.4 an event of tremendous significance I 
It makes feasible the continuance of an education, inter- 
rupted at the very time when the mind was best prepared 
to receive it. In the di%-ersity of subjects oflfcred, it presents 
cppottunity of choice to all varieties of intellectual tastes. 

The amount of work required being optional, more or 
less time and labor may be given to study, according to the 
circumstances, mental habits, or duties of the student. The 
low rate of charge for entrance-fees, brings the various 
courses of instruction within the reach of all, from the 
richest to the poorest, and bids lair to introduce a genuine 
democracy among women, in which only good sense, 
industry and intellect will be conspicuous. 

Much has been said of the bene6ts from University 
Extension that may accrue to women who have not had 
college trriining; but still more is true of its possibilities to 
the young woman who has completed a college course, has 
lived four or 6ve j-cars in an cnvirontnent of leanting and 
culture, and comes home to find, perhaps, that in order to 
be in sympathetic relations with her feminine friends gen- 
eralt)-, dress, servants, teas, games, perchance e^-en gossip, 
must s«^*e her fbr topics of con\-ersation. Verj' likely she 
has made good resolutions before leaving college ; the part- 
it^ words of valued teachers linger in her mind, waniiag 
hat of this change ; but unless she becomes a teacher, or 
adofila some other absorbing mental occupation, she will 
find her tateUectxul posittoo Dot only lonely but soine«4iat 
precarioui. She has left college, but she knows her own 
.defickncies far better than when she entered it. The 
! of inteUcctnal and spiritual ozooe in the atmftyhw y 
'her life is ilep res a i ng. She «ro«iU glaifly oontiaue her 
Bat how? 
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Tliercfore, beyond all otliers, our collegc-brcd woman 
must find, in this sending by the universities of their moat 
accomplished and capable lecturers to various easily acces- 
sible local centres, a stimulus for herself to continued 
exertion and an aid in elevating the intellectual tone ofhcr 
friends that should impel her to employ all her energies in 
securing its success. 

Probably the greatest boon conferred by University- 
Extension on a college girl, will be this elc%'ation of the 
intellectual tone of the neighborhood ; the sympathetic 
interest in matters pertaining to art, science and literature, 
which she will thereby find in her own sex, her mother, her 
sisters, and her friends, who may now all become her fellow 
students. 

One of our ablest exponents of University Extension 
said last <pring : 

" The best effect of this system of instruction is. that 
wherever it is adopted, the entire tone of social life under- 
goes a change^ At home, in chance meetings on the train, 
at teas and lunches, people tatlc about the lecture they are 
hearing, the books they are reading, the p.ipers they arc 
writing; and planning and organizing for mutual welfare 
take the place of trivialities." 

During the past season we realized how keenly this 
change was enjoyed in this city, especially by cultivated 
women. 

Taking the foregoing suggestions a; conceded facts, it 
would seem that had the Extension of University Teaching 
been ordained for women of the well-to-do classes alone. It 
would have been an invaluable assistance to llic progress of 
civilization, in substituting aspiration for apathy, earnest- 
ness for triviality and love of instruction for devotion to 
amusement and fashion. Rut we must remember that to 
the drudging lives of the poor seamstress, the wciry milt 
girl, the ever tired mother of a large and struggling family, 
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this same open sesame of knowledgre and mental recreation 
is offered, a* freely as to the higbest woman in the land. 

Thcrcrorc, wc cannot but confess that the advent of a 
more Christ-like Christianity Is involved in this generous 
giving of instruction to humanity, and wc rcaJizc that it is 
not alone a highly intellectual, but a grandly spiritual 
movement, in which by the presentation in literature of 
noble ideals of character, the weak may be strengthened 
■agAinst temptation ; by truthful and skilful delineation of 
history, the unvarying order in which nations rise and fall 
may be shown ; by scientific demonstration, the wise and 
immutable laws which govern the universe may be proved. 

It is difficult to say which aspect of University Exten- 
sion should prove most attractive to American women. A$ 
lovers of art, science and literature, they must enthusiasti- 
cally welcome this new dispensation of learning, by wliich 
self-culture will be made compatible with home duties. As 
patriotic and generous women, they must hail with deeper 
pleasure a s>-stem of instruction which strikes at the roots 
of vice and ignorance, and which promises to solve the 
problem of educating the nation at large, sufficiently to 
insure a continuance of republican institutions. 

As philanthropists, they will find in it more paths of 
bencwicnt actinty. Much of the success of University 
Extension in a giwn centre depend-t upon the choice of 
lecturer and subject. These should be selected with a view 
to finding a ground of democratic interest, upon which aU 
may stand. 

Women as a rule are fonder of art and literature than 
men ; perhqe for that reason the sterner realities of life, as 
represented by politics, history and science, would better 
coo^lement their more emotioaal natures. This and many 
otlier questions remain to t>e proved. One fuit is assured : 
as HMmbers of local committees, students* assoctatioos, 
advisory t>0iards and lecturers. American wotneo wilt befiilly 
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represented in University Extension, and in securing its 
success, they will iind ample scope for the intelligence, 
-courage, self-denial and generosity, for which they are justly 
-celebrated, which as "The best treated women in the world" 
they should manifest in all that pertains vitally to the 
nation's wel&re. 

X. L. HEAD. 



EXTENSION TEACHING AT BROWN 
UNIVERSITY. 



Jh the autumn of 1890 the authorities of Brown Univ«r- 
* sity commenced courses of University Extension. 
The work was taken up with great enthusiasm by President 
Andrews and some of the professors. Interest in the 
undertaking was very much increased by the visit of Dr. R. 
G. Moulion, who gave one lecture before the universit)* — a 
lecture chanicterii-cd by his usual brilliant and effective 
style and productive of the enthusiasm that always follows 
his efforts. The formal courses undertaken in Rhode 
Island were four in number : 

First, a course in astionomy by Professor Winstow 
Upton. This course dealt chiefly wiih the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, and was .attended by thirty pertoiis. 

The second course was by Professor W, W, Bailey in 
botany. Twelve lectures were ddivered to thirty pupils, 
and the hearers manirestdt] increasing interest in the suc- 
cessive discourses presented. 

The third course was conducted by Professor Alonzo 
Williams. His lectures — on certain periods of German 
1iter.iture — were attended by something over thirty persons, 
including ladies and gentlemen. In connection with this 
course, fuller details of the system of Extension Teaching 
were developed, the pupils receiving lists of books for 
collateral rciding and study, and having regular meetings 
with the lecturer for further consultation and criticism upon 
difficult points. 

The fourth course was conducted by Professor Hermon 
C. Bumpus. Its subject was the anatomy of the sense- 
organs, and especially of the eye. While the other courses 
mentioned were conducted in the thriving city of Pawtucket 
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(adjoining Providence), this course by Professor Bumpus 
was conducted in tlie biological laboratory at Brown 
University. Those in attendance, thirty in number, were 
mostly teachers coming from dtflerent parts of the State. 
Ic was distinctly a laboratory course, the puptls being 
instructed in dissecting and in the use of tlie niicroscojx:. 
At the end of the course examinations were taken by such 
of the pupils as desired. 

In all these courses, the interest manifested and the- 
service done in the stimulation of thought and direction of 
energies, as well as in the communication of knowledge, ; 
were most marked. The cncounigcmcnt ofTcrcd %vas so 
graat that the government of Brown University is now 
making extensive preparations for decided enlargement of 
this form of teaching for the coming winter. The country 
tributary to Providence offers some great advantages for 
University Extension. Our community is densely popu- 
lated and has many industrial centres not very remote from 
Browo University. Our people are composed largely of 
two classes — excellent both as respects general character 
and appropriateness for this kind of undertaking. There 
arc large numbers of most intelligent mcclianics engaged 
in work incidental to the fmc and varied industries of this 
section. The immense jewelry interests in our neighbor- 
hood employ very large numbers of men and women of a 
high degree of skill and intelligence, and receiving lar^e 
pay; many of them arc truly artists. The fine art-metal 
work of the Gorham Manufacturing Company suggests at 
once a single admirable illustration of an establishment 
requiring a superior class of artisans. Again, in certain of 
the cities and towns gathered about Providence as a centre, 
are in the aggregate large numbers of persons representing 
old New England families, persons at once of high intelli- 
gence, of studious tendencies, and well-to-do financiaily. 
Such persons are ready and anxious to take up studies 
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appropriate to Uaiversity Extension, and will be bright and 
critical pupils who will Iiavc a most stioiuUting influence 
upon the lecturers. 

Brown University has definitely started the work for 
the coming year by the appointment of one of its professors 
as Director of University Extension. We refer to Professor 
Wilfred H. Munro, a Rhode Islander by birth, an alumnus 
of Drown University, a gentleman of large expcricDCe in 
college teaching and school managcoicnt. a fine writer, 
speaker and teacher, and one who offers the greatest 
promise of conducting his important charge with success. 
Under Dr. Munro's managemcot it is expected that during 
the coming winter there will be a very great increase, io 
courses in the various branches of science, philosophy, 
economics, literature and htstor>'. 

The details and the exact methods have not yet been 
formulated sufficiently to admit of publication. Enough 
has been said, however, to show that our institution i* 
awake to the rich promise in Universit)- Extension and will 
not be slow in the future to develop largely its opportunities 
for this region. 

The authorities of Brown University, moreover, 
appreciate the importance of the work done elsewhere and 
the advantages of cordial co-cperatioa with associatetf 
branches in other parts of our country. It can hanfly be 
doubted that we shall work harmoniously with well* 
digested central and leading organization* so far as out 
circumstances and opportunities admit, and that we shall 
pursue our work in accordance with such methods as efforts 
in other sections of the country luve demonstrated to be 
the best — hoping, by our own invention and ingenuity, to 
render tliem more efficient by adapting them to our special 
conditions. 

JOHK HOWARD AFnXTON. 
■*•■■ Of*VL<ii l f , Jtfy, tSgt. 



WHAT IS UNIVERSITY EXTENSIONS 



JZ^HH«B is a certain inclination on first hearing the phrase 
^^ " University Extension " to think of it as sometliing 
new, as referring to a particular ph,ise of nineteenth century 
progress, if not indeed as belonging only to the last decade. 
As a matter of ftict, the idea of this movement antedates 
the foundation of the universities. This idea is simply 
that of the universal right of all men to learning. That it 
should now demand and receive special attention is only 
another example of the old saying that " history repeats 
itself." 

More than a thousand years ago it occurred to the 
mind of a great conqueror ttiat learning was not perhaps 
after all intended to be 'the exclusive property of the 
monlca — that if it was well for the Church that learning 
should flourish in the cloisters, it might be well for ttie 
Stale that it should be cultivated by tlic people He saw 
that the influence of the priesthood came as much from 
their superior knowledge as from the sanctity of their 
office, and determined that such a (actor in civilization 
should not be restricted to the few. Tlie underlying prin- 
-ctple of Extension Teaching was in the mind of Charlemagne 
when he invited Alcuin from England to assist in estab- 
lishing schools throughout his realm. The results of their 
joint work were still apparent in France at the time that 
Abclard realized more fully this idea by drawing thousands 
of students from all parts of Europe, and laying the foun- 
dation of the great University of Parts. 

Those who study tlie rise of universities will sec that 
one of the earliest extension movements was that which 
brought learning from the cloisters and gave it an abode 
in a score of £inious institutions. 
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We find another .appearance of this idea in the inven- 
tion of printing. The instinctive reeling that all should share 
the mental products of each stimulated the search after 
means proper for this end, and led to an invention, whose 
results were soon as evident as they were fiir-reaching. 
Where before it was possible for one student to go to 
Oxford or Prague or P,idua, it was now possible for a dozen 
to study Aristotle and Sl Augustine in the masterpieces 
of Elzevir and of Caxton. The idea that led to the found- 
ing of higher institutions had a fuller realization in the 
wide influence of printed books. Attendance at the uni- 
versities indeed diminished, but the number of those, to 
whom a. knowledge of higher things was open, was greatly 
increased. 

The invention of printing, however, ailected very sen- 
ubiy not only the attendance 4)ut the essential character 
of the universities. The great institutions that had been 
founded In the Middle Ages for the people, and often ex- 
pressly for the poorer of tlie people, became gradually a 
I^acc for the prosperous. It liad been the custom formerly 
not only lur all classes but for those of alt ages to throng 
the lecture-rooms. But when the attendance was exclusively 
of the richer class, there came naturally only the >-outh, for 
these were at liberty to choose the age best fitted in many 
ways for study. 

As time passed the requirements for entrance and 
graduation became more strict, as was right when tlie 
students were free to g^Vc all their time to academic duties. 
As Ntr. Moulton has remarked, there arose thus three natural 
but erroneous ideas in regard to the essential nature of the 
university. Men came to think of the education ofTcrcd 
tlierc as belonging to a particular class, since it had been 
adapted to those who alone under the changed conditions 
made use of it The days were over when the most distin- 
guished students of the universities thought it no shame to 
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beg tlieir bread from door to door. If a boy of no means 
went to the university, he found admission only under the 
most humiliating conditions, as servant to the college or to 
his richer fellows. Sometimes it was possible for those of 
rare ability to get temporary aid from the authorities, and 
fiiutly by their scholarship secure respectful recognition; 
but this was open only to few. The mass of tlic people, there- 
fore, looked on the university as the place for thfi well-to-do 
and tntcllectuat, and as something far removed from their 
djily lives and practical needs. Learning became divorced 
from the ordia3r>' relations of life and no longer seemed a 
necessary or natural possession. 

Again the education of the university was associated 
in the {xipular mind with the thought of years of continu- 
ous effort, of uninterrupted study. The old conditions 
were changed. Men of all ages and occupations no longer 
devoted what time they could spare from their regular 
labors to the purpose of acquiring knowledge. Only in 
the Scottish universities and at the public courses of the 
Sorbonne and College do France do we occasionally see la 
these days men who have Liid down the trowel and the 
plane to take up the note-bouk and pencil. 

This again is simply an accident in the development 
of our educational system. It is no more true now than 
formerly that even the basiest man or woman has no time 
for study or cannot profit by occasional opjwrtunities. 
The history of this movement gives conclusive proof of 
thepos-sibititics that may be opened to all and of the eager- 
oess with which these will be seized upon by people under 
the most varied circumstances. 

The tliird misconception that grew up was the idea of 
university studies as very abstruse and difficult, requiring 
years of arduous preparation. The (act is, however, that 
university education is not necessarily connected with one 
subject more than with another, but is equally applicable to 
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all. The real difference between elementary and higher in- 
struction 13 not found in the kind of subject or even in the 
comparative advance in the study, but rather in the mode 
of treatment. University education is for adults, and its 
essence is the consideration not of fects, but of their rela- 
tioas. For the apprehending of these relations, a long 
course of academic training i.s a great assistance, but even 
more important than this is a thoughtful bent of mind and 
a store of acquired experience. Here again we appeal to 
the history .of Extension Teaching which shows that the 
training of practical life is a great aid in every kind of 
mental acquisition. The benefits of university education 
are reserved for mature mtnd.s,but the particubr conditions 
of their growth and development area matter of secondary 
importance. 

In the light of what has been said, it must be sulTiciently 
clear that most of the difficulties suggested by the words 
University Extension are not connected with the essential 
nature of higher institutions, but result rather from their 
variation from the original type. These no longer embody 
the idea of their founders. Learning has been imprisoned 
in a new cloister, from which it needs to be brought. The 
restrictions which hem in advanced instruction arc opposed 
to the democratic spirit of our age. This principle of 
equal right to learning will not stop short of a revolution 
which will exert as powerful and lasting an influence as 
those which gave men religious and political liberty. It is 
so essential to human progress that, after having found 
two partial reali/^tions, it now seeks a third which shall 
complete them both — one which shall on the one hand 
recall the universities to their first function of satisfying, 
not individual, but universal longings, of ministering, not to 
^one class, but to the people; and on the other supplement 
the invention of printing which gave the material of knowl- 
edge by teaching the true use of this material. 
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This, then, is University Extension. It is the bringing 
of the university to the people when, under our social and 
economic relations, the people can no longer go to the 
university. The privileges of knowledge shall be no longer 
only for those who are able to satisiy the conditions of aca- 
demic residence, no longer for those alone who can go 
through years of careful preparation and devote additional 
years to the sole occupation of study. Once more, the uni- 
versity was founded for the people, and the aim of this 
movement is to have the people share as largely as may be 
in its benefits. 

GEORGE F. JAMES, 
PkOadtlpkiaJuly, tigl. 



WHY TEACHERS SHOULD BE INTERESTED 
IN UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 



iN'ivERSiTY Extension as an educational movement 
of the people is necessarily of interest to every indi- 
• vidtial. In a state of society .such as ours, there is a solid- 
arity that makes each oiic closely touched by anything 
that changes the moral, intellectual or physical life of any 
member. Sonic have thought that Extension Teaching is 
intended only for the poorer classc-t. who are unable to 
take advantage of our existing schoob. If this were so, 
still cvcr>' man and woman in the country should be at- 
tracted by it. This is, however, not tlie case. Wliat is 
offered in this movement is for all, and wherever the work 
has been carried on, people from cvcfy class, even the most 
cultivated, have shared its benefits. ICspccially have those 
who arc interested in intellectual things been found in 
Extension audiences. The lectures are given by special- 
ists in each field, and are helpful to all who wish a knowl- 
edge of any subject and who feel the need of inspiration 
to study and of guidance in the choice and use of means. 
Naturally, teachers have been an important element in 
these courses, for there is no class so quick to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity of culture. So plain, indeed, 
lus been their interest that courses, both of lectures and for 
home study, have been arranged for them on subjects con- 
nected with their special work. 

The teacher is thus individually interested in this 
movement, both as it affects all through the geneml nature 
of the work and as it affects himself alone through the 
courses especially adapted to aid him in his profession. 
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It is not. however, as an individual but as one of a 
great fraternity that the teacher should be most deeply 
interested in this cause, and for two reasons — on account 
of its reflex action on his own ponition, and on account of 
the responsibilities of that position. 

There has been for years a slow but steady change of 
opinion in regard to the comparative difficulty and impor- 
tance of the teacher's calling. The time has been, and not 
so long since, when every aspiring youth who, after trying 
this or that, showed no aptitude for any particular work, 
■who was apparently not fitted for the duties of lawyer, 
tluctor or dry-g»ods clerk, turned naturally to teaching. 
Even now teaching is considered a respectable temporary 
occupation for a young man who has not yet decided to 
what he will devote his abilities, or for the young womam 
who has finished her education and wi.'ihcs some work with 
which to fill the time between school and married life. 

As lias been said, this condition pf things is changing. 
Teachers are tlicmselves coming to a clearer idea of the 
tnie merits of their vocation and arc preparing themselves 
carefully for a work which now seems worthy of their best 
and lifelong efforts. In proportion as tliis consciousness 
spreads among the teaching fraternity, and in proportion 
to their increased fitness, public recognition of the dignity 
of their calling is becoming more universal. The teacher 
never occupied so high a position in popular esteem, he 
was never so well paid in every way as he is to-day. This 
is due partly to the direct personal influence of better 
teachers, but there is another clement in the change which 
merits attention. 

If we analyze the ordinary conception of a teacher, 
held twenty years ago, we find in addition to the idea, too 
often just, of his poor pre[>aration and inferior ability, a 
singular indifference to the work he is called upon to do. 
It is natural to think tliat parents would have been quick 
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to sec the great rcspon-^ibilitics of those who had charge 
of thcirchilclren during a large part of their waking hours 
through successive months. The only adequate cxplana- 
tion of this indirterence is to be found in the relations 
which then existed, and do still exist to a less degree, be- 
tween the common school a.nd the lilc of the people. 

The average child remained in school only four or five 
years, or at least was so irregular in his attendance that he 
tc3rne<l no more than could be easily acquired within tltat 
time. He went out from the scliool with some knowledge 
of reading, writing and easy computation. How slight 
this knowledge was may be seen in the little reading that 
was and is done by the ordinary- man, and in the fact that 
generally the composition of the briefest letter remains 
permanently a laborious and distasteful task. Since the 
common school affected the individual so little, it was only 
to be expected that there should be a low opinion of its 
functions. 

With the improvement of the teachers, however, has 
come an inprovement in the methods of the school. More 
has been accomplished by and for the ptipil within the same 
time. These results arc apparent in later life, and the man 
who still feels the influence of the school has more esteem 
for the benefits it corferred. 

But there is a limit to the po.tsibte improvement of 
methods — a limit to what can be gained witliiri the few years 
of school life. It will hardly be practicable under our 
conditions to lengthen materially this period. How, then, 
may this respc-ct be strengthened ? Evidently the influence 
of the school should be aided by favoring circumstances in 
after-life. He who as a boy h.^s learned to read, and to 
read intelligently, should, even in the midst of active aRairs, 
be encouraged to keep up the habit and to choose always 
what is really good. The desire for mental occupation 
should be fostered in e\-ery way. 
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One agency is the public library, which often is, 
howe^'<^, an injury rather than a benefit because of the 
tincultivatcd taste of those who seek from it mere cxeitcment 
instead of healthy interest and growth. The common school 
and the free library alike need and demand a supplementary- 
force in order to fulfil their great work. 

Such a force has been found in the Extension move- 
ment It offers the favoring circumstances that will stim- 
ulate and direct the intellectual life of the people. It is in 
no sense an experiment. Methods of work that had been 
tested in other countries, have been successfully adnptcd 
to American conditions. Many evidences can be given as to^ 
the effect in a community of even a single course of lec- 
tures, such as are offered under the au*;pices of the American 
Sodety. We bear from one place that the whole tone of 
conx-crsation has been changed for weeks at a time, from 
another tliat the demand on the libraries has been increased 
in amount and improved in kind. Men and women, who- 
have thought themselves too busy for anything but their own 
duties, have been surprised to find how much may be accom- 
plished by a persistent employment of odd moments, and 
bow far subjects that had been thought of as abstruse and 
almost incomprehensible can be made intelligible even to 
those without special preparation. 

Every teacher knows that one of the great difficulties 
he hxs to contend with is the indifference of parents. 
AATien once these are led to show interest in the studies of 
their children, the cflbct is immediately apparent in the 
school. Such an influence is exerted by this movement 
which arouses menial life in the community and provokes 
an interest in everything connected with knowledge. 
Thus the teacher's work is made easier at the tinicand 
more permanent in its results. 

Again, the higher respect which is shown the teacher 
and his vocation is due to the gradual weakening of that 
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merely material view of life which has been so long char- 
acteristic of American society. \Vhcre\^r there is appre- 
ciation of intellectual pleasures we find increased consider- 
ation for all who have sacrificed material success in thdr 
desire and striving for higher things. 

In its influence on the teachers' position, Univerattjr 
Extension has, then, a double claim as directly aiding 
and supplementing their work and giving them greater 
appreciation from the public, and as affecting public opin- 
ion by resisting the bread-and-butter spirit of the time 
and bringing intellectual employments into higher repute. 

The second point, in reference to the responsibilities 
implied in the teacher's calling, is even more important, 
As the teacher comes to occupy a more influential position 
in the community, as he has greater opportunities of 
moulding public opinion, liis duty toward every good work* 
is proportionately Increased. Ours may fairly be con- 
sidered the opening of a new era, which shall be called that 
of education. To the teacher belongs the future. There 
arc a thousand signs of it on c\'ery hand. No subjects arc 
even now of such vital interest to the nation as those 
with which he has to do. Our daily papers are quick to 
take up and discuss the slightest change in the school sys- 
tem. Leading magazines are devoting more and more 
space to the educational topics, which arc seen to interest 
thousands of readers. The names of leading school men 
arc becoming household words. liundreds that could not 
tell who is Mayor of Boston or even Governor of Massa- 
chusetts arc familiar witli tlic name of EJiot. On any great 
occasion men now turn instinctively for a leader to one who 
has a reputation in this field. I low often has Provost Pepper 
been the representative of the city of Philadelphia, not only 
on account of his distinguished grace and pleasing address, 
but because he is the recognized and influential head of 
one of the greatest educational institutions of the landl 
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This is an irresistible force wliich. as the result of years 
of patient toil on the part of all at work in education, is 
bringing honor where honor has long been due. The posi- 
tion of a teacher is hcncclbrtli fixed. He needs only to 
continue worthy to have his part In this magnificent in- 
heritance. With increase of honor comes, however, in- 
crease of duty. Every movement which aims at the hap* 
pincss and welfare of the people, has the right to claim the 
hearty ^mpathy and cooperation of the entire body of 
teachers. It is not even for the latter to wait until the ad< 
vantages of any work be forcibly impressed upon them. 
They should be quick to sec whatever promises to be widely 
beneficial and ever aid it with all their power. 

Especially great is their duty toward any educational 
movement When any advance in this field is proposed, 
the teachers in every community arc t}ic ones who largely 
decide whether it is to be made. They have a peculiar 
responsibility in tlie consideration of any change wiUiin 
their own profession, and should weigh carefully the possi- 
ble benefits of every new step. 

That University Extension is a work which merits 
their cordial support, cannot be doubted in the light of 
what it has already accomplished. The appeal is there- 
fore made confidently to teachers as individuals and as 
members of a great profession to throw their influence on 
its side. It has been said tl»at the success of this move- 
ment is certain tn any place where one person is earnestly 
desirous of its advancement. If the teachers of this coun- 
try resolve to do what they can, and if each one will make 
himself a missionary of the cause, its future is doubly as- 
sured. 

GEORGK F. JAMES. 
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"One of Ihc uio»l piuifjing recent eipeiimenK in CnJiersUy Extension 
to America hat been In ihe city o( Philadelphia, under the aiupicet vl 'llie 
American Sociciy for the Eitcusion of Uoi»eriitir Teachinj;, Indiridiuit or 
Mnial bHciii[iIi had previously bcca made here and there In the United Stntc«, 
Due rblladclphia dcMrvcs i!ic credit uf really establuhing Unlvei^iy Eiiccuiau 
in a ihuroufli acid i^strmaiic way, which promisea to bo vf practlcii] service to 
lite tvbolc countiy." — H, U, Ai>AHi in July J-Witin. 

"Univcnity Exiciulon will crM money, hut a woDdcrfutly hfnall amiounl 
compared (o the reMil[> achieved, 'tlic cott of a ainzle L'nitcrMiy a» the 
LJeland Sianfotd, fnr cx.-irnple, would he lufficlcnl to endow the ^lnive^H[y fur 
tlte people of the vrholc <Dunlry. There b no lock eiiliec of wealth or public 
aptrit ill Aiaerica. Once let the value and Importaaco of Ihc work of Uni- 
vetsity Extension be known to the men who control tottnnes, and there will be 
no lack of fundi lot it* devclopmcni." — Alkany JcurH^t, 

" 1 brlifve thai with the riae and (troirih of UnSveraity Ealcoiloo will 
coaie a higher and a bciirr and a not'lcr life fi:>t all our people. It wiil reach 
aU the whnuls; it will reach the wiwkahop; It will teach every dnu and con- 
dition of the comiuunily ; and while w* Bro»«^ rith nml tlroiig and powerfal 
irllh our mauuroclDm, wc will grov? intclleclual and hiunane, and ha»c a-pira- 
tion* aller those higher and bcltrr Ihine*, which, after all, must become the 
abidinc life of every peopk."— James MacAustkb, PMMidetil of the Urexel 
Imlitute. 
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'S^HE movement for the extension of university educatioit 
^^ meets my heartiest approbation and sympathy. In 
certain localities, and under ^vorable conditions, it will do 
much good, Wc ha\'c c^xry reason to hope that it will 
accomplish excellent results in the hands of the rich and 
powerful universities which inaugurated it in Pennsylvania 
and New York, and, indctd, wherever a dense and intelli- 
gent population, collected in towns and villages, is readily 
accessible by quick transportation to the missionaries from 
the centres of intellectual illumination. Other institution?!, 
less fortunately placed, may have to proceed more cautiously, 
and with smaller outcome from their efforts. 

The salient features of the movement arc now pretty 
•well understood, and it will not be necessary here to enter 
on any extensive di^ussion of its principles and merits. It 
may not be out of place, however, to mention a few of 
these that especially claim our attention. As the chief 
object of education is to learn how to think aright, a large 
part of the process must be ^clf-cond acted. From this 
point of view some persons have even magnified a great 
!ibrar>' into the true university. 

Of course the trained ntudcnt docs, at a certain period, 
reach a point where he finds better teachers in masterful 
books than in ordinary men ; but he can never wisely dis- 
pense with tlie intellectual collision of other men's minds. 
The fundamental thing in education is a teacher and a body 
of di<^cip1e9. To attain the best results, the teacher mu^t 
be able, and the disciples eager for truth. For though A. 
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Strong book be a good thin^. yet it is but a tool afler all, 
not a teacher; too often, indeed, <t is a mere fetich. It is 
only in the hands of those trained to use Ihcm that books 
have Uicir full value. They serve their master only; to 
others they carry very crooked messages — this or that. 

In the personality of tlic teacher is more than half his 
strength. His method may be good or bad, but his power 
is through inspiration. It is in the quickening of the spiri: 
that force chiefly is felt, and the human clod glows and fuses 
and is transformed. A man, with his voice, his eyes, his 
electric thought, is the greatest tcaclicr of riian. In this 
fact we Bnd the power of the pulpit, the hustings, the forum, 
the tribune; and in this we find the justi6cationof the public 
lecture. 

But education, to which inspiration is the breath of life, 
needs, in order to live th.-it life, an evolution which comes 
through a habit of thought, through the unfolding of the 
reason, the growth of the soul, else why ritu.ils, ceremonials, 
paraphernalia, all the props and pageantry of Church and 
State ? Act, repetition, habit, conduct, character, consum- 
mation, this is the series ; and training is the mode of evolu- 
tion. Now it is just in this that the mere lecture system 
has evinced its chief defect, and hence has fallen short of 
best results. It h.is done much, achieved much, throu^jh 
inspiration, through the kindling of thought, through indi- 
rect latent processes coming out in remote efrcct.<i; but its 
successes are exceptional. In the masses of the audiences 
that have listened to the best lectures, amusement, or emo- 
tion, was the only result ; the reason was scarcely touched. 
Even in the mere matter of information, the hearers often 
gained only the crudest, or most fallacious, conceptions of 
the speaker's meaning. It was not in his power to note, or 
correct, their extraordinary mistakes as he developed his 
own thought. I recollect that in my youth a .shop-keeper 
who had been attending the lectures of that able astronomer, 
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Professor Ormsby Mitchell, seriously explained to me 
that the orbit of the earth cut the fi^re 8 in ^oing around 
the sun and moon. 

As a rule the audience merely accepted what they 
heard, but did not assimilate the information, because they 
did not think it out. It went in one car and came out of 
the other. Like " the seed that fell upon stony places, 
where they had not much carlh," the (acts and thoughts, 
" because they had no root, withered away." This was the 
radical defect of the public lecture system, crippling its 
usefulness and dwarBng its benefits. If the public lectura 
embraced all there is in the movement for the extension of 
university teaching, it would soon be accounted an old 
story ; but, while adopting it, the new system has added to 
and engrafted upon the lecture a good practical method 
that compel^j the listener to take account of what he has 
heard, and, by self-inquiry as to the subject matter, in some 
fashion to define and formulate his knowledge, and in the 
end to verify and correct it through the teacher's criticism. 

To those who faithfully carr>' out this plan, it will be, 
without doubt, a partial education. Many practtcaJ diffi- 
culties suggest themselves to the mind ; but a weekly 
symposium, though at best but a half loaf, is not to be 
despised, if the bread be leavened with a right leaven. 

But even for the mere listeners who do not pursue 
their studies fully, who "stand and wait,"' it is a great 
improvement on the lecture pure and simple. The mental 
exercise of following and observing the intellectual athletics 
of lecturer and pupils will serve as a stimulus to thought, 
and the teacher's correction of the errors of the more 
zealous students will serve a lilte puipose (or the mere 
hearers. Hence we must conclude that Universitj* Exten- 
sion will prove a powerful impulse to literary and intel- 
lectual activity in .1 certain class of people, a most desirable 
consummation. 
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It lias seemed to mc that the advocates of University 
HxtcQsion may lose ground, however, by claiming too 
much. This is the great danger in all movements where 
enthusiasm is the motive power. If held up as an cquiva- 
lent, or substitute, for university education it will lead to 
dUappointmcnt and disaster among those whom it should 
benefit. Yet the title Extension of University Teaching 
docs give color to an erroneous view of the extent and 
limitations of the system, which should be duly understood 
and noted. The difference is radical, fundamental; not to 
recognize it can lead to mischief only. 

The subject matter of education is information, the 
knowledge of things; its method is training, intellectual 
discipline; its aim, the self-conscious Irccdom of human 
thought, the co-ordination of reason and will. The univer- 
sity proper, in the fulfillment of its highest functions, sets 
the capital to this stately column. Before it lays its liberal 
h&nd to the task, the shaft should have risen by slow 
degrees through the toil of the builder. The information 
contained in books should have been imparted; and the 
training of the school and college, each in its degree, should 
have uplided the youthful mind upon a sure foundation. 
Thorough mental discipline is an essential condition and 
preliminary of real university work. This is necessary for 
an entrance on that career of self-dependence in which the 
university student, with self-reliant purpose, seeks culture 
or the ultimate forms of knowledge by independent 
research. 

The basis of college teaching should be broad, ample 
and expansive, training all the faculties by exercise and 
discipline; but the trend of the university is ever 
upward, not outward, and its methods must be intensive 
and aspiring. True university education is concerned, 
therefore, with a body of trained thinkers, whose main 
object is growth and progress in the intellectual life. 
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On the other hand, the Extension movement deals 
with the general public, vAth persons for the most part 
untrained, but actuated by a wholesome desire fur knowl- 
edge, and willing to supplement defects in their previous 
education by wisely dedicating a part of their leisure time— 
a respite from business or ransomed from idle amusements 
— to higher and better things. As a rule they have 
mastered the primarj'.' and more or less of the secondary, 
education, have acquired a certain fund of useful informa- 
tion, And are animated by a desire for improvement. These 
constitute favorable conditions for intellectual advancement, 
and, properly treated, should bear fruit. But it is plain that 
the body of students, gathered occasionally for partial 
courses of study, necessarily somewhat superficial because 
popular in character, differ totally from a university corps 
in kind and degree of training and in extent and thorough- 
ness of knowledge. They are as unlike as the novice 
to the all-round athlete, or as volunteer militta to soldiers 
who in barrack and camp and batttelietd h.ive tried all the 
edges of military life and proved their own mettle. 

Again, while the Extension affords agreeable and use- 
ful excursions into the fields of thought, the Universi^ is 
for the time the very life of its members. Its atmosphere of 
thought, which is their environment, the constant pressure 
and reaction of mind upon mind in professor and student, 
and the iympathetic ylow of companionship and the frater- 
nal pursuit of a common end by fellow -students constitute 
a round of existence not elsewhere found. 

In solitary study, or occasional instruction, these in- 
citements arc lacking; and, moreover, errors in tliought 
abide In the mind, which would be duly corrected in a band 
of quick-thinking and free-spoken university men. In a 
word, university education is one thing, and the Extension 
is another; and it would seem that the title of the latter, 
as it tends to confusion, is a misnomer, and. unless care- 
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futly guarded against, may tead to unfortunate mistakes 
and educational failures. 

But even though the name *' Extension of University 
Teaching" be admitted to be misleading, are we to con- 
clude hence that the movement is to be contemned? By 
no means. What has been already stated sufficiently 
evinces that it is a valuable adjunct, and in its own way an 
extension of popular education, lifting its plane and extend- 
ing its area. Wc cannot help, therefore, encouraging and 
commending it. But if it be not an extension of iinh'rr- 
sity teaching how are wc to justify the university for under- 
taking it? To me it seems that the question of how far it 
falls within the sphere of university cfTort is rather one of 
practical ex|)edicncy tlian of logical consistency. 

The great realm of education has, it is true, its pro-] 
vinces and divisions, to each of which is assigned its appro- 
priatc tasks. The public and private schools accomplish 
the primarj' and most of the secondary education. The 
academies and colleges should complete the gymnastic 
studies of the learner. But, practically, they do not, and 
the universities, under the influence of their traditions and 
growth of their historical development, have reached over 
into this border-land and taken up wurk that logically 
belongs to a lower plane. 1 Earvard and Yale even have not 
forgotten that they ha%'c been colleges, and still do college 
work in a college way ; Johtxs Hopkins has its academic 
annex, or college -'cpartment; the University of Virginia 
has no standand of admission, matriculating students witli- 
out an entrance examination whereby High School " chips " 
pass current as University coin in the academic world. 
Until the great American universities cease to do college 
^-i. (. gj-mnasium — work, except in a distinctly lower 
department, they cannot arrogate to themselves any 
Brahminic exclusiveness of function ; nor need wc be too 
particular as to the kind and degree of educational work 
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fostered or undertaken tf it be assuredly useful. Such 
usefulness is sufficient apolof:^' for much of the work done 
by a university not strictly cognate to its piiinary pur]X)ses. 
The most important functions of a university are the conser- 
vation and transmission of knowledgtraiid the training of a 
select body of students who shall ninintain its tr.tditions. 
To these must be added l!ie privilege and duty of research 
and discovery, the augmentation of the body of l<nowl- 
edge. 

But it is, or should be, also, a centre of itiumination, 
whose rays penetrate to the obscurest nook and corner 
where ignorance crouches and hides. Its esoteric teach- 
ings are not intended to create a caste of learned pundits, 
but to equip a corps of laborers as mintslers of humanity. 
And where other educational agencies fall short, or fail, it 
should, to the extent of its powers, supply their defects; 
and all its efforts should aim to raise the general level 
of education by its indirect influL-iices. when possible, by 
its direct agencies when necessary. It is from this last 
point of view that I consider the able and energetic inaug. 
oration of University Extension by the University of 
Pennsylvania not only a prai.sc worthy, but a memorable 
event in the history of American education. 

It was in recognition of this principle, but with 
entirely inadequate means, that the authorities of Tulanc 
University, at its organization some seven years ago, began 
in New Orleans a form of University Extension which has 
proved of inestimable value to the people of that city. 
Courses of free public lectures were established which have 
grown in favor until their influence is felt in every social 
circle, and the unorganized culture and intellectual aspira- 
tions of the city have developed into permanent and vigor- 
ous forms around the University as a centre. A free 
reading-room, a fi-ec museum and an incipient art-gallery 
were thrown open and have aided the good work. But 
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the most fiir-reaching and systematic cflbrt at Extension 
was the establishment of free classes of drawing and 
industrial art. These have been taught in night-classes 
four times a week and day-classes on Saturdays for nearly 
six months in each year. More than 3,500 students have 
been enrolled, and, allowing for double counting in classes, 
more than 2,000 individuals have received iostruction. 
Some l,200 have fini.ihed their classes, and many have 
gone on to a high degree of proficiency in architecture, 
' art-decoration, clay- modelling and wood-carving. All the 
public school teachers attended these free classes in 
drawing, and their increased knowledge and skill have 
widened the range of instruction to all the school children 
of the city. 

The administrators of Tulanc University felt justified 
in thus stepping beyond the narrow verge of strict univer- 
sity education, because this teaching created an atmos- 
phere of art and aesthetic training in New Orleans, and 
aided in organizing a clicntellc of students properly 
equipped for collegiate work, in which the city was lament' 
ably deficient. They only wished that their means were 
adequate to make this and similar aids to education as 
efilicicnt as they should be. As it is, we will do what we 
can. It is in such intentions and efforts that the University 
of Pennsylvania and other powerful in^stitutions will find an 
additional justification for further and more expansive 
undertakings in this direction. 

Finally, I come to the practical difficulty of doing in 
Louisiana and other Southern States just what is being 
easily accomplished at the North. Our population is 
sparser and poorer; our towns smaller and further apart, 
less accessible by railroad, and not so well organized for 
such undertakings ; while our universities and colleges are 
not so well endowed as to furnish un remunerated instruc- 
tion. It would not be possible fvr a university pro^sor — 
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always a ruUy-employed man with us — to leave his regular 
duties and engage in this work without neglect of his 
classes and other duties. To carry on such a scheme 
successfully would require supemumemry instructors — and 
only men of approved ability would be acceptable — and to 
pay these a special fund would be required. 

As yet the evidences of enthusiasm for education 
shown in generous gifts by the rich men of New Orleans 
have not been such as to encourage us greatly in the hope 
of immediate extended usefulness; but there must be 
somewhere somebody anxious to do this and other good 
works for our people, and we are patiently awaiting his 
coming. 

, In the meantime wc wish our more fortunate brethren 
God-apeed, and promise to do what we can as fortune 
affords us the opportunity. 

WM. PRESTON JOIIKSTOK. 




THE INFLUENCE OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSI51 
UPON THE UNIVERSITIES. 



|Z^Hs opposition to University Extension has been mainl/ 
^^ confined thus far to those who, while professing sym- 
pathy with the object aimed at, the spread of higher educj^ 
tiOn among the people, have believed that both lecturers 
and students arc apt to exaggerate the benefit really 
obtained, that the tendency lo exalt the courses into an 
equivalence with those oHcred in established colleges is 
unavoidable and that as a result, the whole cause of higher 
education suflers. These objections have been very fully 
and satisfactorily met wherever oflcrcd, and it cannot be 
sud that the progress of University ICxtcnsion has been 
seriously hindered by opposition on such grounds. More 
recently, however, a criticism of a vital character has been 
urged. It is claimed that the American Uoi\-ersity itself is 
passing through a critical period of its development, that 
unless its groviih into an institution more in harmony with 
the highest educational demands of the country and more 
ocariy on the level which has been attained by those of 
certain countries of Europe be favored by the concentration 
to that end of c%Try a\'ailablc agency, whether of endow 
ment or of organizing power, it will kul to reach this lew! 
as it otherwise might in our own day. It b claimed that 
tbe greater part of whatever attentioa is given to Unlvxrsity 
Extcnsioa is necessarily withdrawn firom uni%xrsity up- 
buildii^, that there ia danger that " if we devote oar en ergi es 
to Uk Extension cf University- teachii^ wc may find tn the 
tftd that we shall havv Unie chat is wocth while to extend.* 
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There is no ev,iding the issue thus presented. If uni- 
versity exUnsioH is incompatible with university tnUKston 
or strengthening, it is a dangerous sy^itcin. The question 
is, tiowevcr,a part ofa more general question, which in the 
agitation for University Iixtcnsion has been largely ignored, 
viz., the inHucnce which this kind of work has upon the 
institution which initiates and encourages it. The eflccts 
upon the communities, upon the various classes of society, 
and even upon the body of lecturers, have been more or 
less fully described, but the effect upon the institution itself 
has nowhere been adequately discussed. 

In attempting to determine whether or not there is 
ground to fear the evil results indicated, it will be well to 
distinguish the college and university in which an increased 
endowment and an increased number of students are earn- 
estly desired, from the few richly endowed institutions in 
which the lack of students, if it exists, is not especially 
deplored. The interests of the two in relation to the 
Extension movement may coincide, but still be found to 
rest upon somewhat different grounds. 

The first need of tlie average institution is for money. 
The immediate demand may be for buildings, library appa- 
ratus, increased teaching force, or endowed scholarships, 
but in any case it may be resolved into tliat ever present 
aad ever justifiable need for increased endowment. The 
source from which it can be obtained may likewise be re- 
duced to one — the pocket of the individual citizen. He 
may give it direct to the educational institution, he may* 
contribute wltli others to a church educational collection, 
or he may vote it through his representative in the LegieU' 
hire. It cornea to the same thing in the end. Whether it 
shall be given depends ultimately upon the free volition of 
the individual. The second need of the univcr^iity considered 
u organized and in working condition, is for students. 
They must come from the homes. Whether the homes of 
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a particutar community shall furnish college students de- 
pends to a limited extent upon its material wealth, to a 
more limited extent upon the direct agitation of college 
agents or friends, but to a very great extent upon the 
college traditions, the college sentiment which has been 
implanted in the course of succeeding generations. The 
ordinary boy remains without a college education because 
the idea has never entered his head that it would be suffi- 
ciently to his advantage to justify the necessary effort to 
secure it. The ordinary family neglects to send the 
daughter or son to college because of the fact that at no 
time has the attention of the family been fixed upon the 
subjects studied in a college course. The whole set of 
ideas connected in the minds of educated people with that 
of university or college study is utterly foreign to the 
minds of the great majority of the people. This is a hard 
saying, perhaps, but its truth is difficult to reaUzc only for 
the man who is ignorant of the life of the people as distin- 
guished from that of tlie aristocracy of the schools, if by 
that term I may designate the class of persons who come 
into contact with few save scholars and students, and with 
these only in a professional way. The problem, then, for 
the great majority of the colleges and universities, including 
even most of those which Iiavc an honorable record in the 
educational history of the country, is two-fold : how to place 
in tlie liands of educational agencies an amount of money 
more nearly adequate to meet the just demands upon them. 
how to place an increased number of ynung men and women, 
the raw material of the country's most valuable product, 
under educational influences. 

A large part of the energies of the presidents of the 
educational institutions and of the heads of departments is 
devoted to the solution of one or both these problems. 
After temporary expedients are exhausted it will be recog- 
oired by thinking persons that the main reliance must be 
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upon syslcmatic efTort to create and strengthen tliis college 
sentiment to which reference has been made; and if the 
best as well as tlic average mind is to be attracted Uie 
agitation must be not in the interest of specific in<^titution8, 
not in bebatf of particular schemes of instruction, but in 
behalf of the higher education itself. Interest must be 
aroused not in books, nor in men, nor in institutions, but 
ia science, in literature, in the subjects with which the 
higher education has to do. A time comes, doubtless, when 
the individual man of wealth may well have his attention 
called to the needs of some particular college, or to an 
opportunity to accomplish a particular educational object 
but long before and far more persistently should the lesson 
of tlie real value of the education itself and of the tangible 
results which contact with it brings to the student be taught 
to every community. So the time comes for advising the 
young man to enter college. If circumstances justfy that 
course, but no response may be expected from the average 
community, unless the familic<i composing it have been 
already represented in college halls, or have learned by 
some means that it would have been well for them to have 
known more of the higher tilings of life. 

The popular catchword of the movement, indicative 
of its mi93ionar>- spirit, — where the people cannot go to the 
university, the university will go to the people — may be 
adapted to exhibit also thc^ practical advantage which tlie 
university will gain. The university will go to thu people 
in order that the people may go to the university. Tlie 
immense labor involved in extension lecturing, will be freely 
undertaken in order that the message of the university need 
not be carried to tlie people solely through the imperfect 
medium of printed announcements or the uncertain and at 
times misleading, even if enthusiastic, commencement occa- 
sion. The message is one of invitation to young men to 
invest their time, and to men intrusted with wealth to invest 
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that also in a business which brings safer and surer returns 
than any other of like magnitude and Importance. 

This then is the first reason why the universities should 
welcome the extension of such teaching beyond their own 
class-rooms: that their own efficiency and, indeed, their 
very existence is dependent upon the popular interest in 
educational subjects, and the popular thirst for knowledge, 
and that among the available agencies for cultivating this 
interest and dirscting the people to the sources whence may 
come means for satisfying this thirst, none equals the great 
popular movement known as University Extension. 

But there are other effects upon the educational tnsti* 
tutions which may naturally be expected to follow from 
active participation in the movement. It is true that the 
higher educational system of the country is being rapidly 
remodelled. At its present stage of development thercare 
scarcely any general principles governing the formation of 
the curriculum itself which are everywhere recognized as of 
binding force. Even in the largest universities there is 
indecision within the governing bodies on the most vital 
points. In other institutions on which the popular eye is 
not fixed with so much attention there is little to prevent 
radical changes on the most trivial grounds, or on the other 
hand a yielding to conservative influences long after the 
conditions call imperatively for change. The question 
arises whether there is in facf no general principle in ac- 
cordance with which changes may be made when needed 
with some certainty that thej* will not prove disastrous. 

This ultimate test may be found in the extent to which 
such changes are adapted to tlie social and educational 
environment, the extent to which they meet clearly recog- 
nized educational reeds. The untested speculations of an 
educational organizer may be shrewd, but before being em- 
bodied in university legislation they should be submitted 
frankly to the people, by whom they mustfinally be judged. 
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Skill in anticipating and tf necessary influencing their vet^ 
diet is one of the elements e.sscntlal to his success. Not 
only may broad lines of policy be allowed to shape them- 
selves in University Extension teaching to advantage, but 
new branches of study, and new combinations of old 
branches may be tested here with a freedom that the more 
permanent courses of an established university will not 
admit. The individual lecturer may find greater opportunity 
to look upon all phases of his general subject and may 
decide more correctly after a more thorough investiga- 
tion on what particular portions it will be advisable for 
him to concentrate his own energy. The second point which 
•is here made for University Extension is that it furnishes 
an invaluable means of establishing tentative courses, of 
testing without serious risk the advisability of introducing 
new features into the university itself. This consideration 
applies with peculiar force to the great universities which 
are so situated tliat they can act as pioneers in the reorgan- 
ization of the educational system. 

Attention is invited in the third place to the fact that 
education is to become, if it is not already, an organized 
unit. A more perfect unit because its parts are clearly dif- 
ferentiated. In this scheme, higher or university education. 
in which I include all teaching not of the elementary' grade, 
will have its recognized place independent of its connection 
vith educational centres. In an address before the American 
Society in November of last year, when the movement was 
organized, Mr. Moulton went so far as to declare that uni- 
versity teaching has nothing to do with universities, that is, 
that it has no necessary* connection with them. University 
teaching must be judged by its purposes, that of advancing 
the domain of seience, and of giving to a very large body 
of learners the concrete results of scientific investigation. 
The second of these two aims is not inconsistent with the 
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first Without the teaching the investigation must be crip- 
pled. They arc two parts of the one unit What extends 
the teaching, so that it be true leaching and not a sham, 
strengthens the work of the scientific investigator. The posi- 
tion of the latter becomes dignified in so far as the cfTorts 
of the teacher to interest the people generally in the subjects 
investigated cause their recognition of his services to be 
expressed by financial remuneration and the more precious 
reward of avowed respect for his calling. Not jealousy, 
nor suspicion, nor indifference should mark the relations 
between the university professors and instructors and the 
other branch of university teachers to which they both will 
belong, but encouragement, support and sympathy. Tha 
extension secretary and lecturer will bring back to the 
university a store of knowledge and experience which it 
has at times given painful evidence of needing. They will 
tap sources of income of which the university authorities 
were ignorant. They will do much for the communities — 
of that it is not my purpose to speak — but if the real 
demands of our higher educational life be considered in its 
broadest scope it will be found that the work of the exten- 
sion societies will do even more for the educational institu- 
tions. This final argument for University Extension from 
the standpoint of those interested in higher educational 
instruction may be briefly restated as follows: 

The educational system, as a whole, includes the work 
of the colleges and universities, but it already includes 
much more. As it is carried nearer to an idcnl system it 
will take on new features, some associated with its higher, 
some with its elementary phases. So soon as these have 
demonstrated their utility by strengthening the educational 
work at any vital point lliey should be embraced in the 
educational scheme without dissent. If their continued 
success is dependent on the support of older educational 
agencies that support should be ungrudgingly given. The 
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success of University Extension is due to the good-wiU of 
the universities. Its future success is contingent on the 
continuance and strengthening' of that good will. But the 
returns to the cause of higher education are great. If the 
position here taken is sound, University Extension, instead 
of becoming an obstacle to the development of the univer- 
sity, will prove an important factor in that development. 
Those who have at heart the interests of that cause wilt 
welcome the ultimate spread of University Extension to- 
every portion of this country. 

EDWARD T. DEVINE. 
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ftt every community Kxtcniiion work necessarily passes 
through several stages of growth. In the early stages 
there is manifested a timidity on the part of the local man- 
agement tlut renders it impossible to do the best kind of 
educational work. The student part of the audience will 
then be in the minority, and the tendency will be to cater 
to popularity'. The fir^t season's work at a centre being 
largely experimental, it is apt to be short and without any 
definite aim. The second year's work will be entered upon 
with more as.siirancc, and may be planned with more firm- 
ness and positiveness. 

In order to meet the tastes of audiences of all degrees 
of maturity. Extension study is arranged in courses, as the 
various branches of study arc arranged in the college cur- 
riculum. In Extension language, then, a course is a scries 
of connected lectures, classes, paper exercises, and an exam- 
ination upon some educational theme that maybe made the 
basis of study (or several consecutive weeks, and the Unit 
Course is the smallest practical division of that work. 

In England the Unit Course consists usually of twelve 
lectures and exercises and extends over a period of twelve 
weeks. In its inception in this country it has been found 
that the timidity of local committees tenders it inexpedient 
to attempt to introduce such an extended course, and it has 
been necessarily shortened. The Extension year naturally 
(alls into tu'o parts on either side of the holidays. Counting 
backward, tu-elve weeks from Christmas brin^^s one to early 
October, when people begin to plan a profitable or agree- 
able way to spend the long evenings of the winter. It is 
I* 
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then that the college or university opens, and that literary 
clubs, and reading and Chautauqua circles begin their winter 
courses. This seems also to be the best time for com- 
mcncing University Extension work. There is time for 
twelve week** work in this period. So, too. after New Year's 
twelve weeks will bring the lengthening days of March 
when alt feel induced to abandon reading and study for 
outdoor recreation or pursuits. It seems convenient, there- 
fore, to make the Extension year of twenty-four weeks' 
duration, equally divided by the holidays. 

As new local centres arc oflcn unable, or unwilling, to 
undertake to raise the money for such an extended course, 
the most practical division of the work has been into courses 
of six weeks' duration. This divides the Extension year 
into quarters, and places the work within the reach of every 
community. The Unit Course in America then is a scries 
of six lectures and classes, occurring at regular intervals of 
one week, thus giving the busy student time for consider- 
able home reading and study. While such is the practical 
Unit Course, tlie audiences and the subjects for study will 
not always permit of an arbitrary division of the work. 
Some centres want, and con pay for, eight or ten lectures, 
and some branches of study demand a like number. In 
such cases the American Society endeavors to supply just 
the amount of work denunded. So the tendency is to in- 
crease the number of lectures to twelve, which will make the 
course more nearly correspond in length to the college term. 

The expense of a Unit Course will vary with the 
locality of the centre and the management of the local 
committee. Ordinarily it includes the lecturer's fee and 
his traveling expense^, hall rent, local advertising and local 
incidentals. By judicious management the last items may 
be cut to a nominal figure and will not materially increase 
the expense. The lecturer's fee will also vary, although 
the American Society has so far endeavored to make it 
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uniform, at least in the case of its regular lecturers. The 
Philadelphia Branch nuy, perhaps, be takca as an example. 
The lecturer's fees for a Unit Course have been fixed at 
$i3a As the lecturers arc mostly professors at Pennsyl- 
vania, Princeton, Bryn Mawr, Haverford and Swarthmorc, 
the traveling expenses will seldom exceed one dollar per 
night. Incidentals ought not then to exceed ^30 to J40 
per course. In cities there arc usually one or two centres 
that have superior facilities for attracting and managing 
large audiences. They arc thus enabled to pay large fees 
to bring celebrated educators from a distance. It is one of 
the functions of the American Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching to supply such centres with lecturers 
that will insure success. On the other hand smaller com- 
munities in all parts of the United States and Canada can 
draw lecturers from neighboring institutions and thus 
reduce the expense to a minimum. 

A word as to where a Unit Course may be supported 
may satisfy some inquirer. Of course the advantages are 
with densely populated districts. A city may support 
several courses at as many centres as it has churches of 
one denomination more easily than a rural communit)' can 
a single Unit Course. There it is the question how to 
judiciously distribute its centres rather than whether they 
can be supported. By careful local management, towns of 
700 to r,-500 population.if in the immediate vicinity of some 
Branch, may annually support one or more Unit Courses. 
The local committee must be popular and energetic, not 
afraid'to make a personal canv.-iss of the town and the 
vicinity, the villagers and the farmers. In small places it 
is advis.iblc the firtt year to try no more than one or two 
Unit Courses. Success will render it possible to increase 
the number the next sca.son. 

If the town is at a distance from the Branch, a prac- 
tical way to bring the lecturer within its reach is by the 
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formation of a circuit Six towns so arranged that 
a lecturer may make their circuit in a week, spending one 
day in each town, may unite in sharing the traveling 
expenses of an Extension lecturer. On ihc other hand, the 
latter can spend six weeks upon such a circuit with no loss 
of time in making long journeys. The American Society 
hopes to be able to furnish circuits, with the services of 
trained specialists, at a cost little exceeding that of the 
centre nearer the Branch. The way is so open then that 
the extension teacher may in time reach the isolated town, 
aad no village need be without its annual Unit Course. 

From an educational point of view, the first requisite 
ofa Unit Course is continuity. Thatis, there ought in every 
course to be a theme running through and connecting the 
several lectures, and that theme ought to be carefully 
developed by the course. A single lecture upon Long- 
fellow may amount to little from an educational point of 
view, but six lectures upon six American poets, may be 
made a method of treating the subject of poetry. Tlie 
lecturer must bear in mind then, that six isolated lectures 
will not make a course in University Extension ; they must 
be linked together by a theme, and must have some educa- 
tional object in view. 

The second requisite of the Unit Course is popularity. 
The object of Extension work being educational, the idea 
of popularity must be modified to suit the case. The audi- 
ence will be as mixed as tlie ordinary church congregation, 
and tvcry individual must find somcttiing in every lecture 
to please and instruct. Then the interest in the work should 
be further intensi5cd so as to awaken in the hearer a deter- 
mination to begin class work, or at least to pursue a syste- 
matic course of reading upon the subject under considera- 
tion. It must stimulate to an effort in this line. 

In preparing his Unit Course the lecturer ought to have 
not only his theme in mind, hut also hi.q audience. There 
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will be sex-cral grades of workers. One portion will attend 
purely for pleasure or diversion, and will be satisfied with 
the lecture if it is popular. Another will become so inter- 
ested in the work as to desire all thnt can be gained from iC 
without attracting too much attention to themselves. Shy 
and over-sensitive, or timid, they may attend class, but take 
no active part. The third grade will be the earnest active 
students that, through their anxiety to improve themselves, 
will spend their leisure during Ihc week intervening between 
lectures in hard study — such will do class and paper work, 
hoping lo receive the fullest educational benefit from the 
course. 

Another point that the lecturer must bear in mind U 
that the students arc all adults, and arc by no means to be 
treated in the same manner as the immature. Though 
they may not have had the elementary training, they have 
the capacity for knowledge that is often lacking in the 
college student. They will demand some return for their 
time and money ; they will be critical; they are men and 
women and must be fed with the food of adults ; they will 
measure the value of the work by the amount of knowledge 
and inspiration that they receive. 

But tlic audience will be further mixed ; it will contain 
college-bred men and women, who, while busy with busi- 
ness or domestic duties, do not wish to lose connection 
with the University. Through University Extension such 
persons will be enabled to keep in touch with the advanced 
thought of the time. The lecturer must have something 
for all these various elements. But withal the knowledge 
as set forth must be simply though earnestly told. He 
must remember that he is a specialist and the simplest 
ideas to him may be deep problems to his listeners. Let 
him not talk above hU audience. 

One of the temptations of the lecturer is to try to 
cover too much ground byaUnit Course. The studentmay 
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be mature, but he has only a limited amount of time to 
devote to study. By the real student, everything should 
be sacriBced to thoroughness. The Unit Course must be 
thorough so far as it goes, The ordinar)* Extension student 
may be able to devote two hours per day to his study. This 
is perhaps the maximum limit of his leisure, and the Unit 
Course ought to be arranged upon that basis. It is need- 
less to say, then, that a single lecture upon Emerson can 
treat of only one feature of Emerson's work, and oujrht to 
be confined to the feature that is in keeping with the theme 
of the course, for Emerson is a subject comprehensive 
enough for a basis to a full Unit Course. The Unit Course 
then should aim to cover a definite field, restricted so that 
the man whose leisure is limited may be able to thoroughly 
master it. 

The examination that follows the Uiiit Course is in- 
tended to test the work of the student. In England, the 
universities give the examinations and are thus able not 
only to test the work of the student, but to oversee the 
work of the lecturer. It is the ultimate aim of the American 
Society to perform the same office. While University Ex- 
tension must leave the various Centres to exercise the utmost 
freedom in the conduct of the work, there must be some 
supervising body. By exercising this function witli care, 
the American Society hopes, to give to its certificate an 
educational value that will be everywhere recognized. 

In the past whoever tailed to enter college in his youth 
was obliged either to remain forever without the 5>ale of 
educated circles, or else, by a mighty effort, to struggle 
along in a solitary path, gaining at last the honorable dis- 
tinction of a self-made man. So are there persons strug- 
gling to-day, and to such the Unit Course will bring many 
of the advantages of college icsidcnce. There will be the 
ipccialist to guide the work; there will be the personal con- 
tact of student and instructor j and there will be the effort 
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on the part of an anxious inquirer after knowledge — three 
requisites Jn order to gain great results from an educational 
standpoinL But to the less earnest Extension student a 
Unit Course has its value. By it the tone of his life may be 
largely changed; new fields arc opened in which he may 
wander at will. People often read light and trashy litera- 
ture, not so much because of a depraved taste, as because 
they have had no one to plan for them better lines of read- 
ing and to point out to them the beauties of higher litera- 
lurc. lly a single Unit Course, the reading of whole com- 
munities has been changed; dealers have been unable to 
supply the demand for Milton and Chaucer after a course of 
lectures upon those authors. Such results have been and 
are still to be accomplished by the Unit Course. 

Hut in order to attain the greatest educational results, 
the work must be still further systematized. It is proposed 
in time to so plan Extension work that several consecutive 
courses may be taken upon similar or allied subjects. If 
the two courses of the first half of the year can be so 
arranged as to be consecutive and as to treat of the same 
general subject, an earnest student may make it equivalent, 
as &r as his information is concerned, to a single study for 
a like period at college. Further, the work may be arranged 
in courses.such as Science, HLstorj-, Political Economy and 
Literature, each course extending over three full Extension 
years of twenty-four weeks each, or embracing twelve Unit 
Courses. By continuous work, the student may gain a 
somewhat thorough knowledge of a branch of ntudy. In 
England the value of Extension work has become so estal>- 
lishedfthat one university accepts such a three years' course 
for one year's resident work. It will be the aim of the 
American Society, in time, to fix a like value upon its work. 

This can be done only by exercising the utmost care 
in granting certificates, so that the unworthy shall not hold 
them. WILLIS uoughton. 
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5T IS well known that Uic first agitation in favor of 
* Univcrsitj' Extension was made at Oxford University 
as early as 1843. The first course, however, given under 
this title was by the sanction of the authorities of Cam- 
bridge University in 1873. Three years later the movement 
was tocilircd at lujndon under the charge of the London 
Society for the Kxtcnsion of University Teaching. Oxford 
University, where the reform wa-s first discussed, did not 
enter upon active work until 1878. For many years after 
that the efforts of thost connected with thi'> University did 
not meet with the success they merited. One reason fqr 
this may perhaps be found in the fact that an attempt was 
made to maintain courses of twelve lectures each even in 
the smaller towns. At any rate a marked increase in the 
efficiency of the Oxford movement is noticed immediately 
after the adoption of the "short course " of six lectures. 
The change in the unit course of University F.xtension was 
used as a reproach against tho-se connected with the work 
at Oxford, but after some time it appeared that centres had 
been estiblished and successfully maintained in places 
which would never have ventured upon a twelve lecture 
course. This lact .seems to justily the adoption of the 
shorter course, especially since we notice that more recently 
the tendency has been strongly developed in favor of more 
extended courses. 

The annual report of Oxford University Extension 
lectures for the year ending July 31. 1891, has just been 
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issued. It shows that during the past twelve months the 
University Extension work under the supervision of the 
Oxford Delegates lias made greater progress than in any 
previous year. Since June, 1890, 192 courses have been 
delivered in 146 centres by thirty-three lecturers. The 
courses were attended by 20,248 persons and the average 
period of study covered by each course was twelve and 
one-half weeks. 

It must be noted in this connection, however, that 
many courses were given at fortnightly intervals. Exami- 
nations were held at the end of 133 courses. i.jSS candi- 
dates entered for the examination, and 1,165 received 
certificates, of which 508 were certificates of distinction. 
The following figures show the growth of the work in the 
last six years. The number of courses has increased in 
successive years since l885,from 27 to 67, 82. 109. [48 and 
192. The number of Lecture-Centres from 32 in the season 
of 1885-86, to 50. 52, 82. 109 and 146. The number of 
persons reported by the Local Committees as having been 
in average attendance at the courses has increased from 
9,908 in 1886 to 13,036, 14.351, 17.904. 20.248. The 
average duration of the period of study covered by each 
course, from the date of the first lecture of the course to 
that of the last lecture, or when held to the date of the final 
examination has increased from 8^ weeks in the season 
1887-88, to 9^ weeks, 10^ weeks and 12^ weeks. Dur- 
ing the pa.st year ninety courses were delivered on Histori- 
cal subjects ; sixty-four courses on Natural Science ; thirty- 
three courses on Literature and Art, and five courses on 
Political Economy. These figures show a small increase 
in the number of courses on Literature and History; a 
decrease in Political Economy, and a very marked increase 
in the number of courses on Natural Science. The latter 
increase is partly due to the operation of the new County 
Council Grants received by local organizers of University 
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Extension Teaching since the beginning of 1891, and con- 
fined by law to the assistance of teaching of scientific and 
technical subjects.* 

The delegates note with pleasure that at several 
ecntres in the north of England the courses of lectures 
are regularly attended by many hundreds of artisnns. 
Several of these courses were, as in former years, paid for 
out of the funds of societies of workingmen. During the 
3^ear the Examiners have prepared general reports of the 
character of the papers submitted to them on the fina] 
ejcaminations held at the end of most of the courses. The 
final examination of a course of lectures is never conducted 
by the Lecturer himself, but by Examiners appointed by 
the delegates, who select, as far as possible, former Iixam- 
incrs of the University. 

As showing the standard obtained by many of the 
candidates in the final examinations of University Exten- 
sion courses, Mr. York Powell, one of tlie Examiners, is 
reported as saying : *' The papers classed as ' distin- 
guished' would have been accepted in Oxford as distinctly 
belonging to the Honor Class. The 'pass' standard is 
that which would be adopted in Che Oxford ' Pass ' school" 
Mr. Lodge reported: In awarding distinctions, I have 
looked for a standard of knowledge and ability that would 
do credit to a candidate in the Honor Class of the Univer- 
sity. In this connection it may be well to refer to the 
statement of the distinguished astronomer, Dr. Young, of 
Frincetoo, that papers were handed him by Extension 
students in Philadelphia fully equal to those received from 
the senior class of Princeton. 

It is interesting, also, to note that the delegates, as 
the directors of University Extension work are called at 
Oxford, insist upon the importance of arranging the 
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courses in systematic sequence so that the student may not 
merely acquire scraps of isolated knowledge. They report 
that a large and increasing number of courses is being thus 
arranged in sequence, and that there is good ground for 
hope that similar arrangements will become more general. 
The importance of sequence in Extension courses is 
equally clear to those who are interested in the movement 
in the United States.* 

> <y. Sft Jfnn, S«lMmb«, GiQap Coano, p. 14. 



NOTES. 

Tbt Vn'irtniif Eican^on sovcmcnt a uill Krowiii); rApidl^ in America. 
Tbecilid whicti have moil reemtly itken up the dincusvinn of ihls work Iiilv« 
bMB Teptlcs, Kantu, and tvaruu City, Miuouri. hejand the bordn tli« 
woA a hang undtxukea by Mount Allison Univcnilr in New Dniiuwiclt. 

Since iIm lut tnneof Cmhvriify Extftiiijti, ctnliti have been eiub' 
Ibbed in conneciioD wnb the E%iladelpbin Society a the V«un|; MciikOiJutiBa 
AModtllon.'VMIinlngton, Del,, M MooicstowD, N. J. ami tl>e New CealufjCrtiild 
in RiiUdelphix Amngetnenls ore nlmott oomplcled for new central M 
Woodbury snd Viocluid, N. J., uid at Newtown, Pit. 

A very attrsctire ouiliiie lia* been iuued Ly the lodiaiM University of 
prepoied coutms in Exieiuioa work by that fncully. Tbeit are no leu Ibwi 
iightccii depamneoU in whicb Icdures will be ofTcrtd. Tbc mctliodMo Lie 
CBiplDjed are thoie of the Ainericjn Society, ailajited, in some r«ipccu,to 
local condit-iom. Fmidcnt John hX. Coulter, recently eUclcd to thu (KMition, 
it iharauEhly in lymfutliy with tlie movenient, and douUicM the ttfotts o( the 
Indiana Univetsity will be well directed and vignrauily iup[iorttd. 

Tbe September bauc of S«et A'nr/ bu made a tiiecial feature of tbc 
wofk of Unlicruty EKtctwinr. The articles which arc conUlned In ihia 
nambcr have tefereace (« the actual cp'ralion of the lytlem. Detail* in 
reiH<l (o the (oniuiion of a centre, tbc methods of work in difTctcni bnochei 
uhI the requirtmenia in the way of reference iibnrieji aie ^ven. Two arliclea 
we upon llic nalural tclBlioo of llii> iiMivcmeiit to tbc Yuung Men's Chrtatian 
AiSocUtioo and to the Women'i Chiu^tan Temperance Union. All iiitereMed 
IB Univenity EitenMon h«v* doubtleu read (he excellent presentation of the 
tBOKBicat in the May issue of Suet AVwr, and will be C4ual1y aimcied by the 
Stp to ttlier nnrober. 

In (he Anciut ntimber of the LonJtm IMivtrtity ExtfHtioH Jourrtal 
there ia a rcfcrcDce ii> tbc work of the Looduu Society m cbe icninn of 
1S89-90, to which the latcs.i {lublitlied figures have reference. Tbe local 
DBnbcr of cooracs w«a tot, i^vcn at Dearly 70 Centres, witb a total attendance 
of t20,67(k The ic^lar weekly wotk for the li:ciurc« was dune by nearly 
Iweriiy per c«Rl of t!i« Mudcnti. Of tbe 103 lecture coiir«ea 99 were of ten Qr 
(welrc lectures ami three were of iix icxturca eacb. The total cnrollmcni 
of uudems wa> 13,067, which approximates the Bverage alienduice M tbe 
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FbilkdclphMi centre* durinj the pwt Tcar. ll mail be nole<], bowercr, tbat 
the number of lecture* in each coune was neuly twice tliat of Uic course! 
given in cornectinn with the Phituielphii Sockty, and it U ihua erident that 
aoch more wu actuftUj' accnnipCahcd than wouM be indicated bf the com- 
pubon of the averse altendnoce which nai made in a receitl article lO 

UMIVUSITV EXTXMIIOM, 

The first uticle in the pwaeat bsve ©f UsiviasiTV ErrenwOTl b bf 
CoL William I'rcslon JuhiutoD. IVcsidenl of Tulane Univenity, and mcnibeT 
of the Council of ilie Ameriean Sodei; fur the tiiemion vt Valnxvtj 
Tcwhin)-. There ■» nc>4hin{- more cucoiin^jinn to ihote who h»»c the iat erftita 
of the moverncnl bi hcitt than the CTidcncc of ihe wiJc-sprewl diiCUMina and 
adopUoD of ihii tj^lem of leaching. It is hardly to be doubted that the 
New South, which has progrcHeil ao r»pidly in all toaietial ways, will ndvuicc 
equally in educational matien. Tbere h eood evidence tliui the white pofiu- 
lolioo of the Koutheni Kioto it providing more liberally for the support of 
Bcbools than any other class in the United States. To those i^bu are aware of 
Ibis, the ndicenblc imprnvrnipnl of recent year* will be no cause foe surprise. 
Many "bo have heiud of the liroad lines of Extension wotIc wliich hare been 
laid down by the founden ofTuIane UolTcrsity will be interested in this clear 
iadieation of what i* being accomptisfaed in New Orleans. 

There hu jiut appeared the elghleenih annual report of the Society to 
EnMurage Studies at Home, 'Ilie Society niu founded by Anna K. Ttcknor, 
of Boston, ill the mtumn of t873 with a couimiitcc of ten. sU stalT correspoa- 
dcntt and fottj-tive ttndents. A plan of coir ct|K>n<lc nee was oiloped by which 
atodenli '<rcrc to report each month. From this there bos been developed a 
syflem of moBlhly report* of the work done and progreu made which rescm- 
btes a «7«teRi of memory-noles nibjeet to the examination and eotT«ctio4i of the 
teacher. In le» ihsii twenty yean the Sodeiy h>» developed ilie iirooe 
erguu7mt\an whieh of^rt now tweniy^nine Kubjecu of Ttudy. ll hax had during 
tbe paat year over live hundred students The library now contains several 
tbooMnd volumes. In>Iruction is given by one hundred and ninety -two cor* 
r^ipon-denl teacbei«. These offer their services free of charge, and the inocme 
(roui studciitt' fees is thut fiec to be applied to the increase of tlie library and 
the fbmishing to each student nt slight cost of Ibe oecessxry eolunjcii. Tbno 
is abuddnnl evidence to prove Ibe cxccUrnl rettulta oUsioed tiy ihis Society, 
tbeexcellcni nuuiagcnienl of which, as well a* the uiaellish spirit of the oiuui- 
gera, ennnol be loo lieorlily commended. 

Thcic is a rapid spread of interest in the movement tfarauehout Peniuyl> 
•snia, and many applications have been received for centres in the varbus 
parts of the State, ll is cvidendy a matler of no difficulty to anange for l^x- 
tctuion cenirei in and near Die lar^e cities, and In the nci|;hUirbood of the 
dlffierent colleges. In many cues, howerer, there ii a de«ire foe lecture* is 
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places ramole from tbcM MDditioru, A sfttis&ctcf? tolution of th« <li9iciiltie) 
Ifiiu pftscntMi has hevn fuunil. i[ u ihouEhl, la the tsltbliibmtnl of circi^tL 
Xb* iteceu*ry c«oiiiiionK Tor ihcte are (be loealion of b half docen lowu 
within tacb ru^ of one uMher thai tt « pouible (br a lecluicr, with oot tuo 
fatlipuiig Utpa, u> go 6oiB one to aooltaer od (uccm*j*« daji and rpach all lb« 
tovm in one wc«k. ArrangcoKnt* may caiily be toadt for iIk [cdurt* of Um 
dUIereal oentret la lie given on niccesure cvrDinip, 'Hic li«vclin{ upemea, 
which Call on the Mturcs, will ba MmpamiTclj' light, and the entincott of a 
covne Bol appreciafaljr i;roUx for one of iboc distant town* than foi any itn- 
attdiMU tuburb of Fhllad«lphia. 1( ii, liowetM, iiec^isar^r, in the cue of a 
OcCvi^ lor all the centre* la cliooM the aamc Icetorer in a t^vcn luhjeet, and 
fivd>c covne to open in all the tnwni clunn|[ tliesame week. Id ihtawajr tlie 
MTviccB of an fxcellent leoiitcr con be secnrad at a Duniifntm eoM. In sonM 
cuca k naj- be well to arranee tot a partial dmit. Tbh can be done by two 
ot tbiec town* wiitiin ea^jr range one of another chou^i[t a panloilar lecturer 
on mccveiiing 4aj». The only eipeiue of a poiiliixl circuit orer a full drcnit 
will be ia tbe trareUng expeiuea of the lecturer fram and to his home each 
week during the cotmc. Il it expected lliai Mvenl tuch circuiu will be arr&tvged 
in the CObtm of Ihe Mtaon. 

In a receol Damber of " The Chile," Mr. Melril Dewef outline* Ibe 
pnbaUe development of University Entcniion In the State uf New York. Tlie 
fto^oeo voted bjr tbe Legislature for Ilie work will lie hmH in extailixhing a 
L'aheraitj ExlcD-ion dqiirtucDl of tbe t'niTeniitr of Uic Stale, The function 
oftbbdrjiortmcm vill be to ttimulateint^real by pnnicd nutter, local addiCHCS. 
Correspondence and the mainieoance of a central office at tbe CaploL It b 
proposctl to adopt Ibe l')ngli»h custom of leading tclected librRrin for luc 
during itie coune, ind Aimiih illuiiralire mnletial for Ibe ledaren; and, in 
Ijencrsl, to bare ibe Suie do wlial it cwi do motit uheai'ly, aud fuinitb what 
todrridnal towni could ofaiMn imly at considerable coiL One ijrcat advantage 
i% poateaaed Y/j tbe New York authorities In tbe eicelleni lyslem of eiuraiDa- 
tions held under tbe lupcivbiiHi of Uie Uiurertiiy of the State. By reason of 
lUt it will be pottibJe lo iniroaliKe itnniedialely the in&iiinn^ elTecl of tytirtnaiic 
«ianinsliciAti,wb)eh baa been onl/ iilowly dcvr1o[ied til (He oiperiracc uf tbe work 
in Enjclond. for liy employing the Slate iy»lem ■ grcai sparing can be cffecie<t 
in Ibe cost of tbe (Taminailons. In eoneluiion, Mr. Uewey mtntioned certain 
condilioas, wbicb kvid to him capeclall^ prvpbelie of the micocu of Univer>ity 
ExIenMon; tbe iDCre>un([ difficulty of keeping Btudenta In college long enough 
fa conplelc a eottrte, and lbs len>I«ncy to tliortcn houn of labor, and tfaus to 
lenw a Aargin of Ictinre in tbe li*c» of wcrrking people, which may be beat 
devoted lo secnring the advantngea offered lii tbli movement; laitly, the grow- 
ing iodinaiion of our higher ioatllution^ la olTcr their fociliiici to ihcoe who 
conU not ci^ the adTtniatet of higher cdui;:atian under tbe condition of 
acad tm ic loidence. 
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On Ihe AAcmaon of Angtul 17, Ihtw wm held *I tht General Office* «r 
ibe Aroerioui Societjr, a meeiinii of lh« load BccrtUxica uiit ctmuuillcca of ibe 
rhilodvlphU Branch, Tlie vnrious «nirB» w«ip wMl reprcsmicd. and tb« 
Rie«(ii)B wu an entbusiwlic m«. 'Ilie rcptocnUlirc* of the <ipniT«* >«por1cd 
that ibcir local commlUcci nctc enterm)[ upoa Ih-e work vritli wal, and 
planninti Cor a |j[reati?r namber of conn«s ilmn tail year. Almuljr more 
oonnct bare t>cca unujcd foi ibc »ca»0D of '91-92 tliui were prcn during 
the whole of lut HMon, ard only h«1( of ih* CcnCTvt hifo compIeW thrir 
ichduttft. The new centra Ihal Are Iwlng rapUlj c»tablikb«d will [ivobabljr 
double ihc nDml>cr of luircw. Tlie two fubjecU under disciusk>n nl the 
neeting were the fptAing of Univenity Biteiuion work, and a |>etTiuReni 
linancial oTEaiUMtioa of local cmtrcv The rcpretcnUlivc* of tlic vanous 
centru reported Ihe jilait* adciptcd during Che put scuon for tncMtng ihr 
liec«au(y expeuea, and there wai a formal preacniAtioa of (be djderent 
Biethodi adopted in ibis work under ^arjing circanulanccs. In rrgivd to the 
gnuling of Uohmitf lilxienxton woik, a n-'[ioit wa* mode liy lUe Secretai; 
for ntiladclji'btii, of a plan for (be eitalilislimeiil of cuiiliriuoua couraca in 
Ibur or live popular tvancbes at *nine centre in the ci(}', Ibix to be lucceeded 
the following year by more advanced eouiMS, and agtuD Ibe third yev by 
fnrtbcr counci on ihc nums fubjccts at uiocbcr centre, tbiu tnALini; it pouible 
for a siudeiit in I'bil^elpbia to carry un ilie iludy of a tpedal braiicb tluou^b 
a tbiee yeitr^' coune, At the end of wbicb time ii it, hoped th^ a carefiil etam- 
ination wuuld diicloeeresulUineiunntLIy comparable to one or two yem' yiaik 
in residence at fame coUtge. Sucb a plan, if succestf ill, should nrtnlnly meet 
the Approbation of uniTcnlly outboritic*. To a ttudenl wbo bii» completed all 
tbcK cotinei, a cerdfjcalc rniglii well )« ^iicn, cuieiinij the work of the fint 
year or year and • balf of tbe college cmnculum. 
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THE OXFORD SUMMER MEETING OF 1891. 



^iiE Oxford Summer meeting has become one of the 
^ gTcAt attractions of England. Each year finds an 
increasing number of Americans among the hundreds 
of Extension students who throng the spncious halU 
of the New Examination Schools, and enliven the 
streets of old Oxford by their presence. It is a 
delight to feel one's self a part of this great body 
of alert, happy, vigorous students. " Go where you 
will in Oxford during these twelve magic days." 
writes a student, present at the first half of the meeting, 
"you meet only eager, happy faces; busy feet treading 
'the High' with a delightful and unwonted elasticity 0/ 
step; cheery voices greeting unexpected friends with a 
joyous ring of welcome, or discussing, with happy serious- 
ness, the last lecture or the next social engagement ; old 
and young, men and women, gentle and simple, all hurty ing 

in the direction of the Schools, having a look of purpose 
7 vr 
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without distraction, of conccntiation without strain, of 
br)t;htncss without excitement, of unity without monotony." 
It is this joyous content and satisfaction, this suggestion of 
hungering souls, not hungering now, that runs like a mag- 
netic current through the whole mass, and makes the 
Oxford Meeting unlike all others. 

How came this great factor of University Extension 
in England, into existence } The idea of a general summer 
meeting of the University Extension Students, was first 
suggested by Mr. Charles Rowley, of Manchester, to a 
small committee which had met to consider the possibility 
of introducing into England, a system of reading circles, 
similar to our own Chautauqua Circles. It was at once felt 
that a summer meeting in one of the university towns, 
would enable the Extension movement to avail itself of 
the services of many professors and instructors, who, 
though in cordial sjinpathy with the movement, were too 
burdened with their university duties to take any active 
part as lecturers during the winter. Aside from the advan- 
tages which such a meeting would afford the students, 
in the w;iy of access to university museums, collections and 
libraries, and in stimulus.through intercourse with one an- 
other, the element of " residence " — an important element 
from the university point of view — would be added to the 
Extension scheme. 

Oxford at once took up the idea; and the details of a 
program for a large meeting of studL-nls, were worked 
out in the Oxford Extension office. The first University 
Extension Summer Meeting was held in August, i88S. It 
lasted ten days, with an attendance of nine hundred 
students. The mornings were occupied with short courses 
of from three to six lectures; the evenings, by addresses 
on literary and sctenttfic subjects. Confcrencesf of Local 
Secretaries and other organizers were held, and ideas of 
lasting benefit to the movement were evolved. Many new 
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centres were formed through the influence of this meeting. 

The second meeting was longer, consisting of Part One, 
similar in character to the meeting of the preceding year, 
and Part Two, an additional three weeks devoted to quiet 
study in cla^s. Of the thousand students who came to the 
second meeting, one hundred and fift>* remained through 
the entire session. This plan of dividing the meeting into 
two parts, has been retained ; and each year the numbers 
increase of those who remain to the end, A North- 
country student writes: "Though the second part, 
in its longer courses of lectures, and its quiet hours of 
reading, may be of greater educational value, yet we 
students cannot help feeling that, even in three lectures, 
such light may be thrown on a subject, and such stimulus 
given, that, when opportunity offers, further study can be 
taken up with new interest and a wider outlook. Until the 
real student spirit L<i more fully awakened in us^ we owe a 
debt of gratitude to Oxford for stooping to our level, and, in 
iar>seeing hope, adopting less perfect methods, in default, as 
yet, of more perfect students." 

The opening lecture of the Summer Meeting of 1891, 
** A Brief Survey of the Thirteenth Century," was given by 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, who thus prcjjared the way for a 
sequence of sixty-eight lectures on Mediseval history, litera- 
ture, architecture and economics. This was the first ye;u- of 
a cycle of study, extending over four years ; the lectures of 
each year, while following in logical sequence those of the' 
preceding year, being so arranged as to form courses of 
study independent of the rest. 

Another group of lectures for this year was a sequence 
of thirty-four lectures on Greek history. literature and art; 
a third group, fifij'-ninc lectures, on natural science. A 
review of the subjects of the first group will best illustrate 
the thoroughness and breadth of treatment which charac- 
terize the work: *' Some Authorities on Mediaeval History;" 
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"The Frank Empire;" "The Korman Conquest;" "The 
liarly Historj- of Parliament ;" " The Constitutional History 
of England ;" " Church and State in Mcdixval England;" 
"The Empire and the Papacy ;" "The Monasteries;" "The 
Mediaeval Town, as Illustrated by Mcdixval Oxford;" 
■'Medi-neval Venice" (Illustrated); "Chaucer;" "Dante;" 
■*Medixval Romance;" "The Medixval Drama;" " Mcdi- 
seval Allegorj* ;" " A Mediairal Art Student, His Life and 
Training;"' "Mediaeval Architecture "(Illustrated); "Gothic 
Architecture " {With illustrative excursions); "The Medi- 
eval Land System ;" " The Craft-Guild ;■' " Work and 
Wages in the Fourteenth Century." 

It was a notable feature of the lectures that most of 
ihem were as closely analyzed, as finely worded, as polished, 
as if prepared for the cultured audienceof a university town. 
Thcy are truly "' university lectures, delivered to a non- 
university audience." 

It was a keen pleasure to study those earnest faces ; to 
note the close attention, the courteous bearing, the enthus- 
iastic reception accorded to the lecturer on his second ap- 
pearance j to overhear, as one niu^it, the comments, the 
original remarks, that make the interval between two lec- 
tures a time of revelation. While wc were waiting for 
Mr. Wickerstced's second lecture on " Dante," a young girl 
near by was indignantly protesting against the idea that 
Dante loved Beatrice. 

" You needn't tell me that Dante loved Beatrice I It 
wasn't Beatrice at all that he loved ! It was just the ideal 
of her that he had formed in his own mind, and that had 
not a spark of actual existence I" 

The mornings were fully occu(»ed with lectures ; but 
a part of each afternoon wart spent in visiting the lamous 
colleges, the Bodleian Library, tlic Clarendon Press, the 
Divinity Schools, etc. A limited number of .<itudcnts 
recdvcd permission to read dally at the Bodleian Library. 
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Oa the opening Sunday, a special sermon was preached 
to the Uuiversity Extension students, in Christ Church 
Cathedral, by Canon Scott Holland, of St Paul's. It wras 
a most excellent sermon for the occasion. Recognizing the 
rapid diffusion of knowledge in our day, the eagerness of 
his hearers in its pursuit, inspiring them with higher ambi- 
tions by his vivid delineations of great scholars and their 
attainments, Canon Holland established in the minds of all, 
the conviction of his own appreciation and sympathy with 
the great movement cf the day. Then came tlie lesson of 
(he hour. The best things of life are acquired slowly, by 
steady, persistent effort. They must be acquired for one's 
self. No one can impart the intellectual insight, the moral 
character, the spiritual characterwhich he has gained. Yet 
every man by the correct exercise of his own powers, may 
"bring forth fruit in due season," 

Each year special effort is given to arranging the 
Sunday services ; and in the opinion of the students, these 
services are as much a part of the meeting as the lectures 
thcmMlvea. Speaking of one of the Extension sermons, a 
student write? : *' If such sermons were common, many 
who h:ivc Icfi: the Church, .ind no longer believe in the 
teachings of Orthodoxy, would again place themselves 
within ihe sphere of religious influences." 

During the week which closed the first part of the 
meeting, the program included a pianoforte recital, by Miss 
Fanny Davies ; an organ recital in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
by Dr, Lloyd, organist of Christ Church; a Sh.ikespearean 
recital, by Mr. Brandram ; a visit to the Ruskin drawing 
school; an intcqjrctativc recital of the Bacchanal Women 
of Euripides, by Mr. R. G. Moulton; and a concert by 
Mr. and Mrs. Henscliel, for which there was an extra 
charge of sixpence. 

On Wednesday, Sir William and I.jdy Markby gave 
to the Extension students a reception at Balliol College. 
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It was a perfect anemoon. The sunahine flooded the quad- 
rangle. The light costumes o( the ladies, and the gorgeous 
uniforms of the band, stood out in sharp relief against the 
sombre background of the ancient buildings. An old resi- 
dent of Oxford, gazing on the lovely scene, gave utterance 
to a profound truth: "The Summer Meeting has given 
Oxford new life. The University never did so much to 
make others happy, and it is reaping its reward." 

At four o'clock tea was served in the great hali. 
Sacred music in the chapel, by Mr.and Miss Fanncr.added 
to our enjoyment, and, at five, a photograph of the entire 
assembly was taken. The camera caught the happy laces, 
but it gave no sign of the hearts touched by Lady Markby's 
sweet and gracious courtesy. 

The Extension conferences held at intervals during 
the session were fult of life. The first was presided over by 
the Marqujit of Ripon ; the subjects of di<:cussion being 
"County Councils and University Extension." and "The 
Work of the National Home Rending Society." The pass- 
ing of the Local Taxation Act, which enables County 
Councils to devote the revenue from the new tax on spirits, 
to purposes of technical education, while bringing aid to 
the science department of University Fjttension, opens 
up tlic possibility that the prospect of Slate aid in Uiis 
direction may tend to induce neglect of the historical and 
literary side. Tlie making of good citizens is of as great 
importance as the making of good artisans^and the leaders of 
the Extension Movement have to fece a very real danger. 
The spirit with which they h.tve met and overcome the 
difficult problems of the past, will soon work out a solution 
for the present dilemma. The discussion of the rel-ition 
between County Councils and local bodies', in administering 
the new endowment, is at present a question of purely local 
interest; but with the growth of University Extension in 
America, the question of State aid may become an important 
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one. The general opinion seemed tt> have prevailed among 
the County Councils, that it was better for them to deal 
with the local centres than to deal directly with llic uni- 
versities. The wisdom of this decision, in the present 
experimental stages of University Extension in England, 
is apparent The varying rcfiuiremcnt^ of different 
districts, and the power of the County Councils to see tliat 
the money is properly expended, were discussed ; also the 
probability that the Councils would not unduly interfere 
with lectures and examinations, but would leave these mat- 
ters in the hands of University Extension Committees, 
especially if the County Councils were represented on these 
Committees. 

The National Home Reading Union is not a branch of 
University Extension. Its object is to stimulate and guide 
reading at home. The outcoTiic of the discussion of this 
topic was, that the Home Reading Union could aid Uni- 
versity Extension, by preparing its members for Extension 
courses, also by keeping the students together in the 
interval between two courses of lectures. 

The second conference was upon "State aid for the 
Local Organizers of University' Extension." 

Eleven hundred and fifty-three students attended the 
first part of the Meeting, many of them returning for the 
second or third time, and following a definite line of studies 
in logical sequence, The second part began with about 
three hundred, nearly double the number remaining in any 
former year. The work now a^jsumcd a different character. 
Lectures gave way to classes in Practical Chemistry, 
Geology and Geographical Mapping, in Homer's Odyssey, 
in Herodotus, in the Constitutional History of England, in 
Dante, in Gothic Architecture, with illustrative excursions, 
and in Instrumental Astronomy. Twenty* days' work of 
this character, added to the lectures of the first part, aided 
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by all the helps offered by the University, must be produc- 
tive of lasting results. 

What is the function of the Oxford Meeting in the 
Extension scheme? Broadly stated, it is to dei't-'lop the 
University Kxtension spirit, both in the people who are 
ready for it, and in the general public Already it has 
convinced the universities of the importance of the Exten- 
sion movement. This great body of people coming up 
year after year impresses the imagination of the whole 
country. The best papers have always recognized Univer- 
sity Extension by giving it a place in their columns; now 
all tlic papers chronicle its latest phases. Already there is 
a positive current in popular opinion that the splendid things 
represented by the universities are the better for being 
dtflused^ a sentiment which no one can doubt, who reads 
the grateful words of .-tutients of the Oxford Summer 
Meeting. 

"The mere sight of a place dedicated to the pursuit ol 
learning, and brimful of association with a Past which it is 
impossible for a busy toiler in a manufacturing district, or 
in a sluggish agricultural neighborhood to realize, until he 
sees its results embodied in concrete form, is an enriching 
of life; to many a busy worker the thought of that home 
o( learning, that place rich in memories and abounding in 
hopes, will come as a refreshing breath from a higher life, 
in which he too shared for a time, and of which none can 
rob him ; ' for memory is possession.* 

"Another work is done by the Meeting, which no one 
can realiice who has not attended it It is a mere truism to 
say that much of the educational value of University life lies 
in the social intercourse, the play of mind on mind, the 
stimulating effect of a corporate life. Wc try, by Students' 
Associations, to supply some small portion of this important 
cicmeni:; but it is at the Meeting that it is mostly attained. 
But this is not all ; friendships are fonned which may 
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influence the whole course of a life. It is amusing: and 
yet touching to watch how those who were strangers to 
each other at .the beginning of one year's Meeting, are next 
year found sharing rooms and living in closest intimacy. 
Hard-worked people, who came up jaded and spiritless, too 
tired to be interested, too disappointed to hope, meet others 
similarly situated, but who have lived Oown or lived through 
their difficulties, and many such return to their daily life 
cheered, started afresh, richer by the possession of a friend, 
ready again to take up lite struggle of life. This 13 no 
fancy picture ; I speak from knowledge. In some cases not 
only are minds culti\'atcd, but consciences are awakened, 
characters developed, lives remodtlled by the influence of 
the Meeting. Sometimes unsuspected talents are brought 
to light, new studies are hopefully entered »ipon, and new 
fields of possible activity are opened up." 

"There is, in tlie Oxford Summer Meeting," writes 
another, "something that appeals to all that is best in our 
complex nature, to our imagination, our intellect, our moral 
sense, and our spiritual intuition. The surroundings apjical 
to our imagination ; wc have wliat is venerable in tlte past 
brought into touch with what is vital in tlie present, and 
pregnant with hopes for a yet brighter future; wc have 
fresh matter for tliought presented to us in a stimulating 
yet satisf^'ing foim, in the lectures which are much more 
than lectures, which arc truly education in their power to 
stir and quicken ; wc have the pleasant feeling of a common 
humanity lying far below the superficial distinctions of age 
and class, and ' views,* and degrees of education, brought 
home to us in a manner ttiat warms our hearts, while it 
awakens our consciences to a new sense of mutual respon- 
sibility, and makes us realize tliat we are our brother's 
keeper, and stand in a definite moral relation to our fellow- 
men. V'car after year the corporate feeling grows; the 
same people come up year after year and greet one another 
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as old friends ; there is an exhilarating sense o( universal 
brotherhood about the whole meeting, which is utterly un- 
like anything else with which we are acquainted ; wc arc all 
friends, and talk to each other before and after lectures 
with a keen zest very unlike tlie languid commonplace of 
ordinary * society talk'; wc arc conscious of a wide and 
deep basis of common interests, and we are all eager to 
give and get hints for the furtherance of our work." 

Again, the Summer Meeting Is an immense help in 
organizing tlie winter's work. New centres spring up as 
the outgrowth of the interest awakened in August. Mem- 
bers of small centres arc strengthened by contact with 
the strong, and with the great leaders of the movemenL 
Their little local body is seen lobe a part of a great national 
whole, and they go home with fresh resolves and aspira- 
tions. 

It is of vital importance that the centres offer good 
lectures each winter, or loss and disaster follow. The 
Summer Me^-ting affords the representatives of the centres 
an opportunity to hear a large number of lecturers and to 
choose those best adapted to the needs of their own par- 
ticular centre. The effect of the meeting upon the lec- 
turers themselves is no slight matter. They have an 
opportunity to hear one another, to study the best points 
in each, to form new standards of exccllcnee. The princi- 
ple of "merciless rejection of poor lecturers" is working 
its legitimate result, in a corp of lecturers of whom any 
university might justly be proud. The ch.iracter of their 
work receives commendation at the hands of the Univer- 
sity Examiners, who are already admitting that Extension 
students who pass the examinations given by the Univer- 
sity at the close of Rxtension courses, with the rank of 
" distinction," are equal to the " honor " men of the Um- 
'Torsity. What is to follow? What are the universities 
gCMng to do with the material which University Extension 
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is bringing to their very doors ? Will they recognize 
their opportunity ? Already private generosity has offered 
a prize of twenty pounds for plans of a University Exten- 
sion College to be ready by October ist. What will be 
the next step ? Who has prophetic vision to outline the 
fiiture of University Extension ? 

IDA M. GARDNER. 
Pmadtlpkia, SepUmitr, tSyi. 



SUMMER SCHOOLS IN BOTAN"! 



^HE Summer School, as an institution, had its origin in a 
**' desire to make it possible for teachers, and others en- 
gaged during the winter, to attend courses of instruction. 
There are now, or have been, such schools conducted in 
almost every branch of learning. Many of the subjects 
taught in these summer schools could be just as easily, and 
as well, presented to the attendants in the winter as in the 
summer; the materials being as readily procurable at one 
time as at another. This is quite the reverse for study in 
the different departments of Biology. Fresh and living 
mateiial for courses of instruction in Biology is, as a rule, 
only readily obtainable Jn the summer season. As such 
courses in natural history are made valuable in proportion 
as they are fully and thoroughly illustrated with natural 
objects, it may be readily seen that instruction in both 
Zoology and Botany can be made most effective in the sum- 
mer jeason. 

There is no question but what in Botany the summer 
school maybe used with astonishing advantage. Certainly 
the best time to study ptanl-life is whin and ivktrt the 
largest variety of all the varied vegctible growths may be 
found in most abundance. This wealth of material, pre- 
senting, as it does, an almo.st infinite variety of forms, re- 
inforces the instructor and gives to the beginner, under 
proper direction, the needed opportunity for the comparison 
land contrast of a great mass of material. In winter the 
leachcr is quite content if he can find now and then a plant 
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to represent a whole group; while in summer the pupil 
cosily picks up twenty or more o( a kind with which to 
enforce the same thought. In winter dried specimens must 
mostly be used, while in summer the pupil has alt the stim- 
ulus to help him on which comes witli life. lie studies in 
the laboratory a leaf or a flower and on his very next walk, 
with open eyes, finds a dozen more leaves of equal interest, 
or other flowers which excite his curiosity and interest even 
more than the one examined in the laboratory. It may be 
said that fresh specimens are always preferable to dried 
or preserved ones. With the fresh material you study the 
plant with all its natural surroundings. Its relations to soil. 
to other plants, to animals, and to climate may give you 
much of its histor)*, its likes and dislikes, what it does to 
live, and how it docs it. 

But let us see just what a Summer School of Botany 
means, and what it may do for the pupil. 

In the first place the location of the school should be, 
if possible, where there is great diversity of natural surrouod- 
ings. Both fresh and salt water, lake and river, swamp and 
highland, forest and field, each may contribute its quota of 
different plant? for the illustrated lecture and the students" 
laboratory table. 

The inslruction given to the pupils naturally divides 
itself into Lectures, Laboratory direction and Field conver* 
sattons. 

The Lectures are designed to cover the general out- 
lines and many of the minor details of the whole subject 
presented in the course. 

Tlie most favorable month for summer schools in the 
latitude of Philadelphia, if one must depend wholly upon 
wild plants for illustration, is June. If lectures were given 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and Frid.iys, this would permit 
the professor in charge to give a course of twelve lectures 
during the month. A most excellent course for beginners, 
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as may be seea from the lisc of subjects treated, could be 
presented in this time. 

The value of the lectures would depend largely upon 
the wealth of the material used for illustration. 

. Living plntits, collected in abundance, should illustrate 
every point discussed. Enlarged diagrams and ch^s of 
p1ant<!, and parts of plants, would ser\-e to supplement the 
living specimens. 

The lantern could not be dispensed with, because, by 
the aid of both photography and microphotography, many 
plants not procurable could be represented with all the 
naturalness and native surrounding of their own habitat; 
and the minute parts of plants could be shown to a large 
audience in the same condition as seen under the micro- 
scope. 

A syllabus of each lecture should be distributed to 
those in attendance. This would greatly aid such as were 
unfamiliar with note-taking. The lecturer's table should 
contain at each lecture the best and most available books 
on the subject discussed, in order that the pupils might 
read up points of interest and extend their knowledge in all 
desirable directions beyond the outlines and illustrations 
already presented to them. 

Under laboratory direction the pupils are taught how 
to use, 6rst, a simple and then a compound microscope. 
Drawing from nature and with the camera lucida is practiced 
by all who can do it. Note-book work, carefully describing 
specimens given to each, is considered of great importance. 
All pertinent questions are answered and all needed help is 
given as the student gradually progresses in his study of 
plant morphology. 

Field conversations are conducted with all the pupils 
on the excursion days, which are Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
The special kinds of plants wished for determine the direc- 
tion of the party. Many of the general principles of plant 
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development and relationship, the eflfcct of soils and external 
influences on the plant, as well as the best methods of 
collecting and prcsen-ing specimens for the herbarium are 
discussed in the field, where the illustrations are before the 
ej'c of the pupil. The latter part of the day is spent in the 
laboratory giving more careful attention to the plants 
collected than could be done in the field. During these 
excursions the instructor takes special pains to show the 
pupils on what lines most careful study has already been 
pven, and in what direction new or further observations 
should be made. 

Such a Summer Course in Botany as is here proposed 
would, then, extend tlirough the month of June. 

There would be given three fully illustrated lectures 
each week, on Monday, Wednesday and Friday mornings, 
at say from g to lo A. M. ; or twelve such lectures during the 
month. A part of the forentjon and all the afternoon of 
each lecture day would be devoted to careful work witli 
abundant material on the subject of the lecture. 

On alternate days, Tuesday and Thursday at 9 A. M., 
or earlier, an excursion would be personally conducted by 
the instructor, going in any direction best suited to illustrate 
the points in hand. Short discussions and lietd talks on 
kind, condition and location of vegetation would always be 
in order. Returning to the laboratory in the aflernoon, the 
remainder of the day would be devoted to the care and 
study of the material collected. 

Let us sec briefly what might be accomplished by the 
pupil in so short a time. 

For reasons not ncxcssary to enter upon here the writer 
would limit tlie proposed course to the study of the Phan- 
erogams, or flowering plants. 

Beginning with a general discussion of the Seed and 
Germination, and following on with the Root, the Stem, the 
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Leaves, the Flower, and the Fruit to the Seed again, a com- 
plete cycle of vegetable growth and development would 
have been presented. 

Each subject given should receive a comparative treat- 
ment. To illustrate, under Germination the pupil would 
dissect one seed and carefully examine and stud)- each of 
its parts. lie would then be given many other seeds to 
dissect, each one varying in one direction or another from 
the type .studied. The many varying changes during Ger- 
mination would be studied in the same way. Going out 
from a given type comparisons would be made extending 
over the whole range of differing forms. Tlie parts of the 
seed considered in relation to their function, and the effect 
of external conditions on gennination would be carefully 
considered. The material for illustration and laboratory 
work in such a subject consists of a great variety of seeds 
(twenty or more well selected kinds) to be made up into 
about ten sets, each set containing a sufficient number of 
each of the twenty kind.<) to supply one or more to every 
member of the class. Each one of these ten sets contain- 
ing all the diflcrcnt kinds arc to be treated differently. From 
one set each of the pupils is to be supplied with all the 
diHcrent kinds, dry. From another set, each one is to be 
given all the diHcrcnt kinds well soaked with water. From 
a third set, which has been brought into the first stages of 
germination, all arc to be supplied. The other seven sets 
are to be germinated and grown each a little longer than 
the otlicr, and then given out to the class as the others were. 
This supplies material to trace the form changes in the 
germination of a great variety of plants ; also to follow the 
earliest formation of both root and stem, and make a large 
number of comparisons. After finishing the external forms 
the pupil would examine the parts of the seed under the 
microscope, determining which is food material for the 
embryo and which is not. Advanced fitudents could go 
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further and conduct some experiments on the conditions of 
germination, auch as the eflfect o( an insulHcient amount of 
ox>-gcn, the presence or absence of moisture and of varying 
temperatures. 

The above illu-itratcs the laboratory method and shows 
about the scope of the elementary work in one lecture- 
subject, which could be given in a summer school. 

The following are the subjects proposed for tlie twelve 
lectures, each one of which is to be worked over by the 
{Hipil in the laboratory in a similar manner to the one illus- 
trated above : 

I. The Seed and its Germination. 
II. The Root— System of Flowering Plants — Its Korms, 
Modifications, and Functions. 

III. The Stem — Its Various Forms, Modifications and 

Functions. 

IV. The Leaves of Flowering Plants — Forms and Modi- 

fications. 
V. The Functions of Leaves. 
VI. The Flower and its Parts — Development 
VII. The Typical Flower and its Modifications. 
VIII. The Function of the Flower — Pollonation, 
IX- Color, Odor and Nectar in the Flower — The Rela- 
tion of the Flower to^lnsects — Cross-Pollenation. 
X. Fruits. 

XI. Seeds — Their Distribution. 

Xll. Plant Food-i— What are They and How do They 
Find 'Ilieir Way into the Plant ? 

Quite yoting pupils, who have never done any work 
in Natural History are often amon^ the fir^t to success- 
fully carT>' on such courses, and no one can be too old, who 
ixh any interest in the life about him to receive great 
benefit from study of this kind. 

Such schools might bring together pupils of widely 
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varying capacity for study and progress. These differences 
are all leveled, however, in the laboratoiy work. An 
abundance of material is furnished to both classes and there 
is always more than the most active and quickest scholar 
■can use. Each goes just as far as he can, and each still 
finds an unexplored world before him. 

W. F. WILSON. 

IMivtrti^ of Penn^tvania, Setttmier, iSgl, 
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?K the history of the University Extension Movement in 
Great Britain an important part has been playeO .by 
Students' Associations. By this nan>e are denoted associa- 
tions of the students of a particular town or district in 
which Extension lectures are delivered. Such associations 
sprang up spontaneously in tlic early days of the movement, 
and even now represent the local or popular force as con- 
tiasted witli the central and directing power of the system. 

A moment's consideration will show the rutuulness of 
such a development. The Extension system — admirably 
as it was planned by its founders, with its lectures, discus- 
sion classes and weekly work — yet had one weak side. Fjich 
student remained a unit: he came to the lecture room, got 
what good he could, and went home to wrestle alone with 
his difficulties. At the same time there was an insecurity 
about the basis on which the lectures rested, through the 
want of an organircd body of students. The audience of one 
course might disappear in the six months' interval before 
tlie next course was announced, an unpopular subject 
might be selected by the Local Committee through the 
want of means of ascertaining the wishes of those most 
interested, or disaster might ensue through the want of 
volunteer advertisers of the new course. 

Such diRiculties on tlie part of the individual student. 
and of the Local Committee alike, pointed to one con- 
clusion : organize your students. 
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Henceforth, as wc have said, in a great number of the 
most active Extension centres tUc strength and spirit of 
the movement has been concentrated in a Students' Asso- 
ciation. 

It would not be true to say that all Students' Associa- 
tions have succeeded, or at uny rate have succeeded in all 
that they set themselves to do. The size of the town, the 
character of its industries, and a number of such considera- 
tions will make it easy or difficult to arrange meetings at 
an hour convenient to a number of persons. Rival socie- 
ties of similar aims may be in the field and for some reason 
or other may prove more attractive than the Students' 
Association. Lastly, as we all know, every Association 
depends upon its secretary, and where energy, enthusiasm 
and tact will succeed, the want of these qualities may have 
a quiie opposite result. 

But in most cases the success of Students' Associations 
has, after all, been deep and real, though here it has taken 
one form and there another, and, a^ we hold, a Students' 
Association will succeed always on two conditions, the first 
that it has an able and energetic secretary, the second that 
JC takes a high \'tcw of its own importance and its own 
capacities, and is ever ready to strike out in some new line. 

And now wc come to the question, what is it that we 
look for in a successful Students* Association ? In the 6rst 
place a strong Students' Association will be the bulwark ol 
the Universily Extension courses in its town. In the work 
of raising the local funds and treating with the University 
it will take no direct pari, although it will prob.ib!y be 
represented on the Town Commillee formed for these 
purposes. But as representing the constituency for whose 
benefit the lectures are organized, the Students' Association 
will naturally be consuhed in the choice of the lecture- 
subject, and its wishes here will be paramount Its members 
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wilt tlien undertake to do tbctr utmost in advcrtistng 
the proposed course and inducing the right people to come 
to it. In some c:i!ves mcmtKrs of StuJc-nts' Associations 
have been expected to extend their duty as propagandists 
of the Extenition Movement beyond the limits of their own 
town, and to attempt to start new centres in the surround- 
ing district. The expense which has hitherto accompanied 
a course given by a University Lecturer has, however, 
rendered this crusade someu'bat unpractical, and the 
question how to extend the benefits of University Teaching 
to the smaller towns and villages must probably be answered 
in some other way. Yet it is sufficiently clear that the 
existence of an organized body of the students of a town 
will give a permanent strength to the Extension system, 
even in regard to its financial position, such as it could not 
have in any other way. 

But if Students' Associations are of use to the move* 
ment in this material aspect, we shall gain a higher idea of 
them when we consider the benefits which tlicy confer on 
their individual members and so on the general education 
of the town where they exist. To the student they supple- 
ment in an admirable way the educational advantages which 
he gains from the lectures and classes and his private work, 
and this especially by oiga.ni/.ing joint-work to be done 
either (l) before the lectures, (2) concurrently with them, or 
(j) as a sequel to Ihcm. 

In many cases half the advantage of a course of lectures 
is lost to a willing student, because of his want of previous 
acquaintance with the subject. Accordingly Students' 
Associations have often arranged for the month or two 
preceding the lectures a course of reading and meetings for 
mutual dtscu.-uion on the subject about to be treated by the 
lecturer. In some cases tlie lecturer himself has guided the 
direction to be taken in this preliminary work. The 
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lectures being started, it is the custom of most Students* 
Associations to meet weekly and discuss or illustrate points 
in connection with each lecture. The value of such meet- 
ings no doubt varies willi the intellectual needs of the 
members and with the subject of the course. Thus. 
Mr. Howaon, Hon. Secretary of the Tyncside Students' 
Association writes: "In such subjects as ' Plant Life," or 
'Animal Life,' these classes were very successful, because 
specimens were easily obtainable and prepared by the 
students themselves and their exhibition under microscopes 
formed gooti material for the class. In literature, history, 
or the more mathematical aspects of science* no such 
method was open, and discussion of papers was the only 
available system for conducting classes. Experience soon 
convinced the best students that one hour with a book or with 
a couple of friends was educationally worth a day passed in 
discussion of subjects in a large group." Mr. Berry, the 
present Organizing Secretary of the Cambridge movement, 
and a lecturer of great experience, strikes a mire hopeful note. 
" It may be said that not much profit can be obtained from 
the meeting t<^ether of a number of persons each of whom 
is in difficulties, but it must be remembered, in the first 
place, that students differ indefinitely in knowledge and 
intelligence and the stronger can help their weaker brethren, 
and secondly, that if A and B have an equal number of 
weak points, A may be strong where B is weak or I'ite 
vtrsa." Mr. Berry remarks that as the students will natu- 
rally discuss the same questions which have been set by the 
lecturer as the subjects of the weekly work, the result of 
such joint discussions may be a certain want of independence 
u the answers sent tn. But the gain to students from such 
a discussion is almost always greater than the loss. 

It m.iy be added that occasionally, as at Exeter, it has 

Fbecn Ibund convenient for the women students and roea 

tUudents to hold separate meetings. 
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On the other hand, such meetings have united students 
of difTerent social grades. Miss Cooper, of Plymouth, 
writes : " Instead of ' classes and masses * mixing, we have 
no ' classes ' in the somewhat supercilious social sense of 
the word ; for in intellectual work these distinctions vanish 
and we do not consider the work which each contributes to 
the social Gibric, but tlie value of the ideas which each pre- 
sents, and we are all learners and all leaclieis, more or less." 
In this way Students' Associations become as0ci.1l institu- 
tion and provide some of those advantages which University 
students gain in informal intercourse with one another and 
vhich are of 00 less value than the advantages of the 
academic lecture-room. 

A lecturer will occasionally attend the discussions of 
the Students' Associations, and he finds this a very con- 
venient way of coming into personal contact with the more 
earnest of his listeners. A still better opportunity is 
af&rded when an association^ as is often the case, opens the 
session with an informal conversazione. 

"When a course is over," as Mr. Berry remarks, "jf 
the lecturer has done his work well, a number of the 
students will liave a desire, more or less strong, to go oa 
studying the subject" Merc the Association steps in again. 
and arranges a " continuation class " if possible or a plan of 
reading drawn up by the lecturer. Or possibly some local 
gentleman or lady, possessing the necessary attainments 
may give a supplcmcnlary course on some parts of the 
subject, which the lecturer has had to pass over. 

In these ways it is clear that the value of a single 
course of lectures to the students attending ic may be 
va.sUy increased by the agency of the association meetings. 

But it wo((ld be taking far too narrow a view of the 
benefits which have been derived and may be derived from 
Students' Associations, if one should con--.idcr them merely 
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as bodies subsidiary to the University Extension lecture 
system. They are already, to some extent — and are likely 
to become still more — federations in a town of all, rich or 
poor, men or women, who are fired with the love of knowl- 
edge and are eager to impart to their less fortunate comrades 
what they have attained for themselves. If an Association 
makes such an ideal its ovrn, there is hardly a limit to its 
capacities for good. While a course of literary lectures is 
being delivered, the Association may de\'ise some means 
of providing instruction for those who at the moment want 
help in mathematics or natural science. In the recess it 
may arrange excurnons to places of historic interest or 
botanical or geological expeditions. Many of its more 
highly educated members may give an hour or so a wt-ek 
to instruct the less &vorcd In some special branch of knowl- 
edge; or, what is no less useful, to read wilh them some 
master-work of literature or philosophy. Even men of age 
and standing in the town whose attainments tn this or that 
subject are recognized, may be induced to give their names 
to tlie Association as willing to advise youger students in 
following in their footsteps. For. finally, what is wanted 
most of all by the mass of young men and women who 
have some desire for self-improvement is not so much direct 
instruction — for lectures, classes and books are common 
enough — but wise advice as to whom they should hear, 
what they should read, and how they should read it, and 
such sympathy in their studies as will take them through 
their early difficulties and keep ever in their minds the 
greatness and worthiness of tlie goal before them. 

It is because Students' Associations produce this 
atmosphere of brotherly sympathy, mutual help and stimu- 
lus that they are so powerful a means of increasing knowl- 
edge and the lo\-e of knowledge. For it is in the friendly 
play of two kindred minds that the quest for truth — so 
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Plato tells us — meets with most success ; and our own poet 
reminds us that there is nothing sweeter than knowledge so 
acquired, 

" Fcr »lut delight* can equal those 

That stir the spirit's inaiost deep*, 
WhcD one that lorei and knows not re^is 
A trnth from one that lores and knows 7" 

G. C. UOORB SHITH. 
Stjtlkm't (Ml^, CamMJgt,Stpt€iititr,i89t. 
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New centres in connection with the Philadelphia 
Society have recently been formed in Doylestown, Bristol 
and Newtown, Pa., and in VincUnd, N. J. 

A committee of the Educational Association of Louis- 
ville, Ky., lias been appointed to arrange for University 
Extension courscs.'and a lar^c meeting will be held at an 
early date to organize a society for this purpose. 

Extension courses in Historj*. Chemistry and Latin 
have already been started in Cincinnati. Further courses 
in Biolc^y and dilTcrent branches of the mathematical 
sciences will be commenced ,it .nn early date. The lecturers 
are from the Universitj' of Cincinnati. 

In San Francisco a system of Extension work has 
been opened by courses from the professors of the University 
of California. The work has begun with great promise of 
success, and all the important branches of University study 
are represented in the difTercnt centres in the city. 

It is noteworthy that while Denmark and Austria have 
already undertaken University Extension, the Ministry of 
'Education in Fr.ince ha<; appointed a committee to investi- 
gate the workings of the movement in England, and that 
delegates of the French Government were present at the 
Oxford Summer Meeting. 

In the October issue of the Educational Review, Pro- 
fessor Herbert B. /\dams has a very interesting paper on 
the "American Pioneers of University Extcn-sion," showing 
the gradual development of this system in the United States, 
and thus explaining partly, the vcr^* rapid development of 
the movement under its present name. 
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The Indianapolis Society opens its second season of 
Extension lectures on October aotli. Dr. James A. Wood- 
bum, of Indiana University, has been secured to give a 
course on American Political History, and Dr. Edward A. 
Ross for a course in Political I-xonomy. Arrangements 
for other courses will be completed later. 

A number of the leading educators of the country have 
suggested the advisability of a Mid-winter Conference on the 
subject of University Extension, to be held in rhiladelphia, 
under the auspices of the A merican Society. Steps arc bei ng 
taken in this direction, and it is hoped that arrangements 
will soon be completed for such a meeting during the first 
week of January. 

The American Society is fortunate in having secured 
the services of Mr. M. E. Sadler. Secretary of the Oxford 
Delegacy, who is known to the readers of UsiVERSlTV 
Extension by his excellent volume on this movement and 
by his article in the August issue. Mr.Sadler lectures under 
the auspices of the Society during December and January 
of the coming winter. 

On September 22d at a meeting held at the University 

Gub in Kansas City, a committee was formed to arrange 
for Extension courses in (lut city. The plan is to begin at 
an early date courses on different .•subjects by professors 
from llie colleges and universities within a radius of one 
hundred miles. The lecturers will be drawn from the 
faculties of the State Universities of Kansas, Missouri and 
Nebraska and from other institutions. 

The University of Wisconsin has published a list of 
Extension courses to be given during llie coming year, 
covering very thoroughly the difTercnt departments of 
Literature, History and Science. For ttie present, these 
courses will be given only where instructors can go 
without intcrfcring with their class-room duties, but the 
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Regents express the hope that it will be found possible 
later to appoint regular lecturers in the University for 
Extension work. 

In the city of St. Paul the Academy of Science has 
been, for several years, engaged in what is properly speak- 
ing University Kxtcnsion work. There is this year joint 
action on the part of three committees, the Alnmnx 
Association, the Teachers' Association and the Academy 
of Science. Q>ur&cs have been chosen to suit the 
varying needs and preferences of these bodies, and the 
entire lurmony of endeavor has secured the necessary 
support of the movement with little effort 

The Annual Meeting of the American Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching will be held in the audi- 
ence hall of the Young Men's Christian Association at 
Philadelphia, on the evening of November 3d. Addresses 
will be made by Provost Pepper, of the University of Pcnn- 
syU-ania, Dr. E. J. James, President of the American 
Socict)', Dr. Chas. Dc Garmo. President of Swaithmore 
College, and others. The Annual Report of the Secretary 
will be read, and also the names of those who won ccrtifi< 
Cites during the post season from the Philadelphia Branch. 

One of those most promioent in connection with the 
Eagliiih movement is Mr. H. J. Mackinder, Reader in 
Geography to the University ofCxford, and Staff Lecturer 
in the Oxford Univcrsit>* Kxtcnsion. Mr. Mackinder is 
one of the most brilliant of the Oxford lecturers, and 
those who have an opportunity of hearing him this winter 
will be especially fortunate. He is engaged by the Ameri- 
Socicty to lecture under its auspices during the tnonth 
"of March, 1893. The Society has also engaged the ser- 
vices of Mr. W. Hudson Shaw, the well-known lecturer 
on >nsto«y, of the Oxford Society, for the (blloming 
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The earnest work of Prof. Wilfred Munro, Director ol 
University Kxtension for Brown University, is already bear- 
ing fruit. Rhode Island is tike all of New England, very 
cooiervative, but once resolved in its mind to change, it 
enters on ^c proposed work with earnestness and vigor* 
Mount Pleasant, one of the suburbs of Providence, has 
founded a University Extension centre which has secured 
lectures by President Andrews, on English Historj'. At 
Newport a meeting was held recently to consider tlie work 
of organizing a centre. Tlie teachers of Providence have 
joined in engaging the services of University lecturers, and 
the centre under their charge promises to be very successful. 

An interesting effort is being made tn Detroit, Mich., 
lo gain the support of the Trades' Council to the work of 
University Extension. It seems especially fitting that such 
organizations, which are so powerful, should join in a move- 
ment, which, if not intended especially for the working 
classes* is certainly calculated to accomplish for them 
great results. The London Socictj'for the Extension of 
University Teaching has been supported very largely by 
contributions from several Guilds of that city. Thus the 
money which, under former conditions, was given for the 
training of apprentices is, under our social conditions, 
being used for a precisely similar purpose in the education 
of the artisan class. 

Tlie success of the effort lo gain an appropriation from 
the New York Legislature was largely due to the circula- 
tion of the pamphlets of the American Society. The work 
in New York will be under the control of the University 
of the State, as soon as the Department of University 
Extension is thoroughly organized. Meanwhile the work 
is pn^rcssing iu difTi:rent sections ; and recently at Yonkers, 
under the auspices of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, a meeting was held for the purpose of considering the 
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movement After an address by Mr. G. F. James, of Phila- 
delphia, representing the American Society, steps were 
taken to organize a Local Centre, and a committee was 
formed, with Mr. Theodore Gilman, President of the Y. M. 
C. A., ax chairman. * 

The development of University Extension work 
through the State of Pennsylvania is still rapid. On the 
evening of September 24th, there was a citizens' meeting 
at Reading-, in the Girls' High School, where there was 3 
discussion of this movement by Mr. George Francis James, 
of Philadelphia, after which a committee was formed for 
the purpose of directing the work in that city. On the 
evening of October 2d, a meeting was held in I-ancasier, at 
the rooms of the Yoiing Mcn*s Christian Association, in 
order to gain a full understanding of the system and to dis- 
cuss the feasibility of or^nizing the work in that citj'. 
Among those prominent in the effort are Supt. R. K. 
BuehrJe, Prof. J. B. Kershncr, Dr. J. S. Starr, and tlie lead- 
ing ministers of the city. It was resolved to make a 
beginning of the work, and arrange for at least one unit 
course before the holidays. Two centres have been organ- 
ized in Scranlon, and the work is assuming form in Car- 
bondale, Piltston, Honesdale, Wilkes-Barre and other cities 
of that section. 

The Biblical Institute is to be held in Philadelphia dur> 
ing the holidays under the auspices of the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching, and the American 
Institute for Sacred Literature, for the general discussion of 
"The Pentateuch," The Institute is to hold four sessions 
and the leading Biblical scholars of America are invited to 
present both sides of the question. There will be, first, a 
general discussion on the question and the problems that 
are involved in it. The special topics to be discussed are 
Ai^uments from Language and Style, Historical Material, 
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The Religious Development of Israel, Effect of Biblical 
Criticism upon the Doctrine of Ias|Mration, Effect on Per- 
sonal Faith. Among the speakers chosen are President 
W. R. Harper, of tlie Chicago University ; Professor R. W. 
Rogers, of Dickinson College; Professor E. C Bissell. of 
Hartford; Professor Francis Brown; Professor Willis J. 
Beeclier. of Auburn, N. Y, ; Professor E. P. GouM; Pro- 
fessor William Henry Green, of Princeton ; Professor Syl- 
vester Qurnham, of Hamilton, and Professor George S. 
Burroughs, of Amherst. 

In the article on Students' Associations, in this issue, 
our readers will notice the suggestion that where the exer- 
cises on the weekly lectures arc discussed beforehand by 
the Students' Associations, the papers handed in are less 
likely to represent the independent work of the student. 
There is truth in the suggestion, but the experience of Mr. 
Mackindcr goes to prove that such discussion is of great 
benefit in arousing the student to deeper thinking, and more 
original work. In a small company at Oxford last summer 
this point was considered. Mr. Mackinder spoke warmly 
in favor of the plan of previous discussion. If the 
student finds that his own thought meets doubt and dis- 
approval he is likely to study deeper to verify its truth or 
fklsity. But there is another aspect in which the Students' 
Association is an important assistance to the lecturer. Mr. 
Mackindcr has found it most valuable in suggesting topics 
for class work. He tries to secure some member of the 
Association as his weekly correspondent, to send him an 
account of each meeting of the Association. In this way 
the lecturer sees at a glance the difficulties to be cleared up, 
and what aspect of the subject needs fuller explanation. He 
thus goes to the clas.s ready to direct work at the outset, 
instead of wasting time in finding out what needs to be done. 
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The Lecture Association of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has just issued in very neat form, the 
schedule of lectures for the season of 1881-92. The list 
is a very attractive one embracing courses by Professor 
Boycscn, of Columbia, on "The Norse Sagas;" by Mr. Ed- 
mund C Stedman on " The Nature and Elements of 
Poetry;" by Dr. John P. Peters on "The Rch'gious History 
of Israel;'* by Mr. H. J. Miclcinder on the "Great Commer- 
cial Cities of History." Other courses of an especially 
interesting nature are "The Old English Dramatists/* by 
Mrs. Wirislow; "The Religious Drama of the Middle 
Ages," by Professor E. G. Daves; " French Art." by Mr. 
W. C. BrowncU ; " Phases of Ancient Worship," by Pro- 
fessor Morris Jastrow, Jr., and " Early Religious Ideas," 
by Mrs. Sarah Y. Stevenson. The I-ecture Association 
was founded in the winter of 1887-88, and was, from the 
first, very successful. Many will remember the lectures 
by the distinguished Archxologist, Lanciani, Governmental 
Director of Excavations for Italy. Other well-known men 
who have lectured under its auspices, are the elder Coque- 
lin. Professor Royce of Harvard, Dr. Henri Hyvcmat and 
Mr. John Fiskc. Mr. George Henderson was appointed 
Secretary of the Association during the past year, and 
within eight months the membership of the Association 
increased from 310 to nearly 1400. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF EUROPEAN 
HISTORY. 



■■ . . . They tli«iu«lrFs mcaniring Ih^mt-elves by tlwmHivfs, and OOD* 
parifiC tlieou<!vci willitiicmicN-c*, are williout luidcnUndiiig." — St. Vz-VL. 

^HBRE is a Strong and perfectly natural tendency to give 
^ to the history of our own country a prominent place 
in all our schemes of education, whether public or 
private. We involuntarily ascribe a high educational value 
to the study of matters intimately connected with our 
national development and look upon the history' of other 
nations as of di^inctly secondary importance. This opin- 
ion is reinforced by a patriotic pride in our own achieve- 
ments which, while laiidnblc and often perfectly justi6able, 
may still lead us astray. Many who would occupy the 
standpoint which has ju.st been described would reject 
without hesitation the idea that one must defer going to 
Europe until he has »>cen his own country : but do not bolli 
these beliefs rest on the same misapprehension? Is ihc 
educational value of American history* realty commensurate 
with the significance of its subject-matter for Americans ? 
Or may not the history of other nations be from many 
points of view, a more significant feature of our college 
curriculums and projects for private study ? A careful con- 
sideration of what may be hoped for from historical study 
in general, is necessarily involved in the answer to this 
9 "^ 
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<Iucstion. In the following brief article only some of the 
main pointt can be touched upon. 

Even if it be admitted that an understanding of our 
own institutions and tlicjr development be the aim of alargc 
part, at least, of our historical study, it may be doubted 
whether an exhaustive examination of these institutions 
themselves is the shortest and most satisfactory way to 
reach the desired end. We do not gain .self-knowledge by 
looking in cur own faces but by considering others and so 
becoming conscious of our peculiarities. It is a funda- 
mental law of all perception that it is dependent upon con- 
trast and change. Habit and familiarity blind us but sharp 
contrast awakens our perception. 

Now we are all Anierican^i ; that is to say we have all 
been surrounded by a given political and social atmosphere 
from our birth. We arc tlius in no position to understand 
our institutions. The more vitally important these arc and 
the more inherent the peculiarities of our civilization the 
less apt we are to become conscious of them. One might, 
for example, read an exhaustive treatise upon the right of 
Habeas Corpus and still miss entirely the true significance 
of the institution. One. however, who without even the 
least technical knowledge of the subject, learned some- 
thing of the elder Mirabeau and of his partiality for Lettres 
tie Guhet could not remain ignorant of the true character 
of the fomous provision in the Great Charter prohibiting 
arbitrary imprisonment. When Professor Dicey, in his 
admirable work on the Law of the Constitution, wants to 
make plain the true character of some of the most import- 
ant conceptions of the English law, be does it, not by a, 
minute description of the law from an English standpoint, 
but by an account of the conditions which prevail in France. 
Wc must know w!iat a thing \^ not, in order to prcccive 
»hat it is. "The vale best discovereth the hill." To a 
Lteglect of this principle many of the most discouraging 
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fiulures in teaching may be attributed. The student has 
too often a considerable formal knowledge of a subject 
which is at first deceptive, but which upon closer consider- 
ation, proves to want the necessary basis which n grasp of 
the fundamental ideas alone gives. Thus an exclusive or 
even preponderating .tttention lo our own de\'elopment may 
defeat the end we have in view in undertaking a study of 
American history. 

History has always been regarded, and very justly, as 
an excellent means for broadening the mind. Many, how* 
ever, who would be loudest in extolling tin's merit of histor- 
ical study and some even of those who had experienced 
happy results from an attention to history, would be puzzled 
to tell in what the broadening consist**. They might thus 
easily tail to hit upon the best means for promoting this end. 
Itroadcning, or culture, docs not consist, as is coming more 
and mori; to be recognized, in knowledge, primarily or even 
principally, but rather in a changed point of view — in a 
new attitude of mind which may help us to sec any new 
fact or event which is presented to us in its true perspec- 
tive. All knowledge ought to subserve Uie purposes of 
culture, knowledge being undoubtedly one of the chief 
HKans we have of improving our faculties. No American 
could study carefully the history of our own Revolutionary 
War, or of the events leading up to the Civil War, without 
somewhat modifying his standpoint, and, perhaps, had he 
previously held an opinion based on hearsay, entirely 
altering his views. This, however, illustrates partial and 
specific changes in our attitude toward certain definite 
events, rather than any general alteration of our mental 
make-up. If an equal amount of time devoted to any other 
topic would, however, produce such a general change and 
enable one to see the whole field of human development in 
A new and truer light, then, for purposes of culture, that 
subject of study would obviously be preferable to those 
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mentioned. There is always dan^r of exaggerating the 
importance of Ihings near us and it is important that we 
should sometimes leave everything aside which could in 
the slightest degree relate to ourselves, or, if this is not 
possible, at least select something remote from us for con- 
sideration. We thus cultivate that most important side of 
true culture, objectivity, as the Germans call it Intellectual 
culture, like moral culture, preclude;; selfishness. If this 
view of what "broadening" means is a true one, it is in the 
recently discovered history of Assyria, in phases of Grecian 
and Roman civilization, or in the peculiar conditions and 
thought of the Middle Ages, rather than from a study of 
the United States, England, or even recent continental 
history that we arc to took for the most cfBcient means of 
culture. Unfortunately, however, it is impossible to find 
say one subject of study which embraces all the possible 
advantages. The historical sources of these more remote 
epochs are either from the language in which they are 
written, or their inaccessibility in general, unavailable for 
the ordinary reader. This seems to be a great drawback. 
Heretofore any attention to the sources has been 
excluded by a false view of the meaning and intent of his- 
torical study. So long as our aim is to acquire information 
instead of culture, there is little time left for a consideration 
of the sources, nor would it be worth M-hilc to give much 
attention to them, for as &cts they arc relatively untm- 
portanl. Sadly enough, this view of history ts still preva- 
lent. It is rather the actions of individuals than the spirit 
of mm th.-it engage us, Voltaire, with all his laults as a 
fatstorian, had at least a &r more ad\'ancetl cooccpbon of 
tUstory than too many of his successors. ** C*est etcare 
fitts ./'am jp'iind siide que 4'mh gmnd rri que f'icris 
tkisi^trc." — " I pf«p05C to write the history rather of a 
great century than of a great king." There is a very 
gcacntl feeling that dates and kistor>* are more or less 
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synonomoud terms. Vet one who understands and feels 
the meaning' of Nicolo Pisano's reliefs at Pisa or the 
Laurenltaii Library at Florence, or has amused himself 
with Cellini's cheerful memoirs, may know in this perfectly 
heterodox fashion more of the Rciuissaace than another 
who couJd give the names and order of Popes, Emperors 
and municipal despots during three long centuries. 

In the natural sciences everything is taught by types. 
The cnrcful study of a characteriiitic organization is judged 
the best introduction to the whole animal or vegetable 
world. The method pursued in history, on the contrary, 
is to begin with the gencmt, with names and r.umbors 
having absolutely no content fur the beginner. " Charles 
the Fourth, of France, died in 1 328," is an empty formula 
until some meaning be attached to the tcnns. The 
beginner knows neither what Charles the Fourth nor what 
132S means. A merciful friend of mine recently expressed 
his regret that Germany should have have had three 
Emperors in one year, in view of the expenditure of energy 
which the circumstance entails both upon the German boys 
and girls and for those who teach them history. "With- 
out a minuteness of detail sufficient to make its scenes 
dramatic and give us a lively sympathy with the actors, a 
narrative history can have little value and still less charm.* 

Among the good results which would be brought 
about by adopting the methods of Natural History and 
considering carefully short but important periods, would be 
thcpoRsibility of attending to thcsources. An enlightened 
use of the sources would have two main advantages. It 
would enhance the value of our knowledge by rendering it 
at once more vivid and more directly the result of oiir own 
cfTorts. Secondly, it would improve our judgment and 
increase our power of discririiiaation. 
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Tile production of books is now carried to an extent 
unknown in llic past and there is every reason to suppose 
that llic rate of increase will be maintained. As only a 
relatively very small number of these can be used by any 
one person, and as the best should, of course, be preferred, 
every means which tends to cultivate our critical faculties 
should he encouraged. One with no htcrary discrimination 
left among the ever- increasing masses of printed matter is 
certain to fait a victim to intellectual mal -assimilation and 
inanition. 

The study of historic sources oRcrs an excellent means 
lor cultivatinti this most essential faculty. We learn to 
handle books with a certain tact the lack of which is so 
apparent in the ordinary book review. l)y acquainting 
ourselves with the material for even a short period of 
history, we trace the process of writing all history. \Vc 
learn to estimate secondary authorities and become familiar 
with the pitfalls which await historical writers. All ex- 
perience of this kind will be found available outside the 
department where we have gained it, often aiding us better 
to estimate work in widely different fields. It is, therefore, 
a great misfortune that the periods which have most to 
offer the student arc le.i.st easily approached in the original 
sources, and that our ignorance as a nation of all languages 
but our own should exclude us in a measure from the most 
fruitful fields of historical study. Tho-^e who have a work- 
ing knowledge of Greek, Latin, French, German or Italian 
have a great advantage in this respect. Those who do not 
possess this knowledge can, however, gain much from a 
study based upon the sources of some periods of English 
history ; for example, that of the Civil Wars, or even of 
one of the great crises in our own history. 

On examination it appears then that the educational 
value of the history of our own land is much inferior to 
that of other history. And, furthermore, leaving aside the 
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possible significance u( history as a means of culture, and 
considering simply the knowledge of the true character of 
our national progress as an end, this progress may be 
easiest reached by a due attention to the course of develop- 
ment in other nations. Moreover, by approaching the 
study of history in a different way from that heretofore pur- 
sued we may not only gain a truer conceptinn of all human 
progress, but, by digging deeper, reach at points the bed- 
rock upon which the structure of history rests. 

JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON. 
Vmivertity of Ptnntyhania, Ortoier. iSyi, 
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^!^HE following paper is a report submitted by Mr. Walter 
^•^ C- Douglas, General Secretary of the Young Men's 
Christian Association of Philadelphia, who was delegated 
by the American Society, to study, during the past sum- 
mcr, tlic recent developments of University Extension in 
England. 

Dr. EoMusn J, Jamrs. 

PRESIDENT AMERICAN SOCIETV FOR THE EXTEN5IOH 
OP UNIVEKSITVTKACHINO. 

Dear Stf: — I beg leave to submit the following report 
of my observations of University Extension abroad during 
the past summer: 

The first question investigated was the measure of 
recognition given to the University Extension abroad, first, 
by the great Universities ; secondly, by the Government of 
Great Rrilain, and, lastly, by other countries. 

The Universities of Great Britain have recognized it 
by direct participation, by control of its machinery, by 
University examination, by extending facilities of the Uni- 
versity buildings and laboratories, by pecuniary aid, and, 
lastly, by the recognition of results and honoring of certifi- 
cates. ]n cases where permanency is assured to centres, 
the Extension students passing certain examinations are 
admitted to the Universities as second-year students. In 
other words, the recognition is complete, that this is genu- 
ine University teaching and attains the same results of 
knowledge as are attained by resident studenLs. 
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The Government recognition of the work is no less 
complete. A Special Spirits tax has recently placed at the 
disposal of the British Government, annually, the sum of 
about three and a half million of dollars, which the Govern- 
ment finally decided to give to County Councils with an 
intimation or permissive suggestion that it should be used 
for technical education. The County Councils, although 
not primarily edticational bodies, are acting upon this sug- 
gestion. The question presented itself, what will be the 
best agency for creating the necessary educational machm- 
ery and applying this monej'? The result has been the 
recognition of University Extension methods as the best 
and the practical endowment of the scientific side of Uni- 
versity Kxtension in the various local centres by this 
means. The West Ridings of Yorkshire alone appropri- 
ated II140.000 in this way this year. The question eJ 
Government aid by a direct Treasury grant to the literary 
and historical side of Extension woi tc is now being agitated. 
To make skilled workmen is good; to make intelligent 
citiiens is even more important. 

The recognition by other nations of this as a new and 
permanent factor of higher education is equally strong. In 
Austria and Denmark it ha-i taken practical form, and the 
French Government sent two Commissioners to attcn(} the 
Summer Schools and study the movement in Great Britain 
this year. 

The effect of University Extension, both upon the 
Universities themselves and upon the people, is worthy of 
note. The Universities have gained symjrathy and good- 
will from the masses. They arc considered to be fulfilling 
their missions as national institutions as they have never 
done before. Popular prejudice has been tempered and to- 
day they are stronger in the regard of the English public 
than for gcnqrations past. In fact, Univcr-iity Extension in 
Great Britain has modified public opinion in an important 
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direction, and has wrought substantial gain for the Univer- 
sities thst originated and are pushing it. The movement 
has, perhaps, been as timely for the Universities themselves 
as it has been for the masses needing and awaiting their 
aid. 

The next question was, what are the ideals of this work 
on the part of the Universities and on the part of the stu- 
dents ? What will be its ultimate development as to each? 
Here thert; was divergence of views among the leaders. 
There was agreement, however, tliat the result would not 
be the formation of permanent local colleges with resident 
professors, but a Boating democratic national University 
with local committees, but non-resident lecturers, having 
local management and support, but always in touch with 
the great Universities. Thu.i the Universities in their scope 
would be truly national and Universit>' Extension would be 
CO-extensIvc with the nation. The establishment of local 
colleges, with a resident professoriate cut ofT from the Uni- 
versities, would have its limited number of students, who 
would be largely " professional " students, would not touch 
the masses of people, would lack the spirit and the aims of 
University Extension, and would iaJl to reach the general 
public with higher education. The opinion seems to be 
that this has been the actual result where Extension work 
has resulted in strictly local colleges. 

The ideal of the student brought out an interesting 
discussion and a classiiication of Extension students into 
the professional and the amateur, i. r, the few who studied 
for the value of the certificate and the " bread and meat " 
side of education, and the many who studied from a desire 
for culture and a love of knowledge. The great mass of 
students will be "amateurs" in this sense, and it should 
ever be kept so. The Universities have already, as stated, 
^rccd to waive one of the three years of residence now re- 
quired of students taking certain courses at affiliated ccn- 
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Ires. By their Summer Schools they arc afTording oppor- 
tuntttcsof residence in the " University atmosphere," upon 
which so much stress is laid in England. Will this grad- 
ually be extended until by and by the Extension Stjdcnt 
can obtain his University degree? The Science and Art 
Department, which is a Government institution authorircd 
to license teachers, and with which South Kensington Col- 
lege is connected, Dow nAminalty recognizes University 
Extension certificates and an eHbrt is being made to induce 
the London School Board to do the same. 

Immediately bearing upon, and, indeed, deciding this 
question, is that of consecutive work. The desirability of 
sequence of courses and of graded and thorough work, is 
recognised by all. This is the purpose of Extension. 
Long courses of twelve arc better than short courses of six 
lectures. Sequence is belter than jumping from one sub- 
ject to another foreign to it. University Extension, with a 
steady movement, is all the time approaching this end. But 
there are many other things to be considered as it goes 
along. Univenity Extension must please and interest the 
public as well as do thorough work. There must be large 
meetings at first to impress the public imagination and 
arouse interest. The financial question abides with us, In 
other words, the conscrLsus of opinion is thnt it will not do 
to be too dogmatic or doctrinaire about this ; there must be 
elasticity and a spirit of accommodation to local situations. 
There must be no dictation, but suggestion and advice to 
local centres. The control of a locality and its courses or 
standards of work is not by dictation, but by keeping ex- 
aminations and certificates in the hands of the General 
Association ; this is and will be the true and effective mould- 
ing power in the movement that will, by and by, secure a 
uniform standard and thorough work. Oxford sdll has a 
number of centres with courses of six lectures. But Ox- 
ford no longer issues certificates on six lectures. Press the 
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importance of this always, they say, but consult the con- 
venience and wishes of localities and the present need and 
development of the movement. Higher education has 
never been maintained without endowment or State aid. 
This will be no exception, and we must create conditions 
and he practical about it. 

This naturally leads to the question of aid and endow- 
ment. There arc two possible' sources, munificence of in- 
dividuals and State aid, The latter has some drawbacks in 
the question of administration to merely locil and perhaps 
transient University Extension committees and in possible 
interference by the Government and thus the loss of elas- 
ticity and adaptability on the part of Extension. But they 
seem to see a way out of all this abroad, and already, as 
stated. University Extension is now practically endowed 
locally on its scientific and technical side. They arc also 
about to ask treasury grants for the other, the literary and 
historical side. The general societies have no endowment 
and depend upon the Universities and individuals for help. 
In this connection two forms of their work may be noticed. 
In Norfolk, the County Council made a grant for University 
Extension under the provision mentioned, It was thought 
that, as the teachers were nearer the people, it would be 
better to begin with them. Accordingly, the teachers met 
on Saturday mornings for Extension lectures and laboratory 
work ; the experiment was very successful. 

University Extension does a large work among the 
farmers through lectures upon the chemistry of common 
life and upon subjects relating to agriculture. They are 
taught to use their faculties of observation and reasoning. 
In these directions, perhaps in our own country lies the 
basis of State aid. for the reception and administration of 
which State organizations could be created. This suggests 
the question whether the benefits of this work can be ex- 
tended to the isolated student, the son and daughter in the 
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American farm bouse, as well as to the 0roccr in the village. 
After experimenting with home work, it has practically 
been given up for the present by the Extension Societies. 
An ort^nizaiion known as the Home Reading Union i» 
doing a large work in the line indicated by its name. The 
leading men of the University movement agree, that forthe 
present, all energies and resources had better be directed to 
work at centres. It is proper here to state that the con- 
ditions in England, both as to the numbers and intellectual 
characteristics of the occupants of farm houses are very 
different from the United States, which fact Js appreciated 
there as well as here. 

The matter of country or district work and the secur- 
ing of co-operation of groups of centres is growing, A 
small number of centres acting together can take tlie en- 
tire time of a lecturer. Their representatives meet once a 
year and agree upon courses. This secures economy and 
efficiency of work. Practically Extension lecturers must 
reside for the season in the neighborhood; and this they can 
do by this co-operation of centres. 

They have given thought to the representative character 
of loci! committees, which becomes very important in view 
of State aid. Many centres have suffered by gradually 
falling into the hands of a clique. In reply to the qucNlion 
"What are the most fruitful sources of failure?" only two 
answers were received, viz.: poor lecturers, and I0c.1l cen- 
tres falling into and remaining in the hand.s of a clique, i.e. 
ceasing to be representative of al! the important dements 
of a community. Existing institutions, all sects and par- 
ties, school boards or public municipal bodies and the stu- 
dents themselves, should be represented on the Committees 
of Management according to the present English view. 

The suggestion of poor lecturers as the other cause of 
bilure.brings up a vital question, viz, : Whence are to come 
the lecturers for this field? A& the present regular staj& 
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of Universities liav« their hands full, this new calling must 
be supplied from other sources. As a matter of fact, there 
Js in England a distinct and permanent staff of University 
Extension lecturers. They are tested and in some cases a 
fixed sum is guaranteed to them. They have their own 
style, and unite the University standard of teaching with 
popular platform qualities. There are young scientific and 
literary lecturers, imbued with the new, the University Ex- 
tensions spirit, enthusiastic, understanding people, and with 
fine power of exposition. But the cjucstion of the future is 
the securing of sufHcient endowment in some form to make 
it possible to reach brilliant men and holdthem in this work 
for the earlier years of their life, at least. 

The suggestion of having bright Kxteosion students 
repeat the courses of older lecturers to smaller centres has 
been tried with fairly good results, but it is not regarded 
with favor by lecturers. There is a grave danger in organ- 
izing new centres ahead of tlic visible supply of lecturers. 
Poor lecturers will cause failure and reaction, and will set 
back University Extension in a locality for years. 

The question of fixed syllabi has had both discussion 
and experiment, and both are against the attempt to force 
upon lecturers any syllabi other than their own. The 
scientific and art courses In England, suffered by rigid 
syllabi. At first a small outline is printed, and if that is 
successful, llieu a full abstract. Tliey are prepared by lec- 
turers without extra charge as part of their duties. The 
syllabi generally pay. For instance, in London, 500 
were printed for $32.6o, and 250 sold for gj 1.25. In one 
society the lecturers print tlieir own syllabi and thus take 
the risk of profit or loss. 

As to correspondence work in languages, there is none 
being done, although in a cla.ss upon Dante, 6 pupils inci- 
dentally acquired a bir knowledge of Italian, 
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The finances demand much attention. The London 
Society receives niuncy from individuals and from the 
guilds or companies of London. They arc considering 
the advisability of increasing the privileges of subscribers 
by giving to them lectures by eminent men in large centres. 
This society uses popular lecturers to prepare the way for 
University I-jctension. The Gilchrist Lecture Fund was 
left to further the interests of education in any way that 
might seem best to the Trustees. They have decided that 
this is a most effectual way, and accordingly j::ive short 
popular courses to prepare the way for University Exten- 
sion work. 

The practical endowment of the technical and scien- 
tific side of University Extension work in Great Britain 
has brought to the front a very important question. In the 
rage to-day for technical and scientific cduc.itioii, and in 
view of the large appropriations for this purpose it is felt 
that there is great danger of neglecting the historical and 
literary. The danger in England on this point is great 
University opinion, however, is thoroughly aroused. 
Observation has shown that those who have taken scientific 
studies not so immediately applicable to technical work 
are better students and more valuable men. They have 
bettor trained minds than those tempted away by the bribe 
of immediate money-making application. There is too 
much tendency to be devoted to applied sciences rather 
than to the broader studies and abstract sciences allied to 
historiral and literary study. Tfjere seems no danger that 
with the aid oIKercd the technical and scientific side will be 
neglected. Therefore the historical and literary side should 
be emphasized In programmes. It is fblt by many, how- 
ever, that both in towns and in thcagricultural districts, the 
technical, the bread-and-mcat side, must be pressed at first, 
so as to secure attention, and thus lead to the higher and 
more abstract studies that make the citizen. It should always, 
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however, be made plain that University EKtension dcaU 
only with the sciences that underlie or bear on these prac- 
tical things, not the arLs themselves. The question how 
to meet the danger to the historical and hterary side from 
the many inducements olTercd to the scientific and tech- 
nical, was also met by the suggestion that universities offer 
further recognition to sequence of study in these things. 
It is claimed that every advance that has come has followed 
such offer of recognition from some University. 

The Summer School unquestionably fills an important 
place in the English movement. At Cambridge it enables 
students 'without those privileges at local centres to spend 
some weeks in laboratory work. At Oxford, it gives 
opportunity for conference, and presents highly interesting, 
stimulating and suggestive courses of lectures to the leaders 
among the Extension students of England, who gather in 
large numbers. A system of scholarships enables deserv- 
ing students to avail themselves of these schools, which 
also afford valuable help and suggestions to new lecturers. 
Students' Associations in a number of places have proved 
an undoubted force in the work. One function of these is 
to continue Interest and study between terms. They 
generally continue to meet after the courses. Quite a 
feature of their work is to organize excursions of various 
kinds in connection with the studies. As to the English 
views on organization, they may be summcti up by stating 
that London affords their model of organisation for large 
cities; for the nation, it is the co-operation of Universities. 

It seemed very desirable to secure the presence at the 
headquarters of the American Society, for even a short 
lime, this winter of Mr. M. E. Sadler, University Extension 
Lecturer, Secretary of the Oxford Society, Officer of Christ 
Church College, an-i a leader in the whole Extension 
work, second to no one in Great Britain The difficulties 
in tlic way of Mr. Sadler's leaving England for even a short 
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Umc seemed very great, but the importance of giving aid in 
its formative period to a similar work in a nation of sixty- 
five millions of English-speaking people was also great 
Mr. Sadler's own consent was finally secured, and then a 
recommendation to the same effect from the officers of 
Christ Church College. His presence with us this winter 
will be full of suggestion and helpfulness. 

I have lightly touched upon the above points and 
entered into no discussion of them, for reason that they are- 
fully considered in recent English publications now in our 
hands. These publications and the full set'of blanks and ht- 
erature of London, Oxford and Cambridge, already delivered, 
also illustrate and explain the methods of the work abroad* 
in all of its aspects. 

WALTER C. D017GLA3. 
J'Atlade//Aia, Oa»fer, iSft. 
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§eLDOH ha$ there been established in any c^ty an educa- 
tive work so valuable, so far-reaching, and so direct 
in its results as that of the Lowell Institute in lk>ston. 
Never was there a great work that was perhaps so wholly 
free from any elaborate machiner>', and almost, one might 
say, unthout material expression. There is no I-owell 
Institute in the form ofa building; the "Institute" is wholly 
immaterial, and is an idea rather than an edifice. To the 
Stranger in Boston who might inquire as to the locality of 
the Lowfll Institute, the resident could only reply as did 
the character in Mr. Aldrich's clever story, " There is no 
Margery Daw." Possibly few of the great concourse of 
people who avail themselves, year after year, of the benefi- 
cent opportunities oficred in the noble courses of free lec- 
tures delivered under its auspices have ever paused to 
consider that never was a people's college — for it is practi- 
cally that — more entirely held true to the intellectual idea 
alone, in no way mingled with material paraphernalia, than 
is this institution, which, in the usual sense, is not an insti* 
tutioo at all. 

The idea of the Lowell Institute dates back a little 
more than half acentur^' — to 1830, when a noble and great- 
hearted man, John Lowell, left a bequest of J237.OOO, one- 
half his estate. " to found and sustain free lectures on speci- 
fied subjects; to provide for rej^ular courses of free public 
lectures upon the most important branches of natural and 
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moial science, to be annually delivered in the city of 
Boston." 

John Lowell was the son of Francis C. Lowell, for 
whom the manufacturing city of Lowell, Massachusetts, 
was named. He was a man of refined tastes, of vigorous 
intellect and of profound and extensive reading. But his 
powers ot endurance were limited by very delicate health 
and this, with a fondness for change, made him a noted 
traveler in tJic days when extensive foreign travel was the 
happy exception of the more lavorcd lives rather than the 
somewhat matter-of-course routine of the present. While 
in Thebes he wrote a supplemental codicil to liis will, giv< 
ing more delinite instructions regarding the conduct of these 
lectures. He appointed a near relative, John Amoiy 
Lowell, to be tlie trustee of tliis bequest, which at that time 
was the largest sum ever given to the cause of public edu- 
cation, save thebequeslof Mr. Stephen Girard. Mr. Lowell's 
will provided that none of this money was to be used for 
buildings, and that ten per cent, of the income of the fund 
was to be sot aside annually for its perpetuation. An- 
other condition of the bequest is that each succeding 
trustee is to be a lineal descendant of the Lowell family, 
and a curious feature of it is this : that each trustee, within 
one year from his accession to the trust, must file in the 
Archives of the Boston Aihenjeum a sealed paper contain- 
ing the name of his successor, and that "some name 
unknown to all buttlie trustee must be so deposited." Th« 
accounts are to be annually exposed to the trustees of the 
Boston Athenaeum, they having authority, however, only to 
view them. 

This seems to be devised as a moral safeguard, only, 
in place of any legal one. AltJiough no portion of the fund 
may be diverted for building purposes, it may be drawn on 
for rent. T)ie selection of the lectures is absolutely under 
the personal control of the trustee in charge. 
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Beside provision for the lectures, it was also stipulated 
that a system of free instruction id drawing, for mechanics 
and artisans, should be arranged, and this wns continued 
until 187S, and is now developed into the Lowell School of 
Practical Design. 

Previous to 1 878 the lectures were delivered in a build- 
ing, now removed, that stood on Washington Street, 
betiveen Winter and Bromfield and was entered through 
one of thoiie odd passage-ways in which the older part of 
Boston abounds, and which is now occupied by the Arch- 
way book store. 

It was on December i , 1 S39, that the Lowell Institute 
was inaugurated by an address from Edward Everett who 
was llien the ideal orator of Boston. His presence threw 
a glamor of enchantment on every occasion, and no festival 
of scholarship was complete without the crowning grace 
lent by the elegance and polished beauty of his eloquence. 

The most eminent lecturers of England, America and 
Germany have been heard on this platform. To have lec- 
tured before the Lowell Institute, indeed, is a cachet of the 
highest and most coveted distinction. It is here that the 
great Agassis wa.i first publicly heard in America, and here 
that the ablest modern thought in science, bcllis-Uttrcs, 
sociology, art, archscology, political and mora! science, has 
been presented. Here have been heard Sir Charles Lyell, 
Silliman, Tyndall. Palfrey, Charles C. Perkins, I^well, 
Whipple, Howells, Bayard Taylor, Dr. Wilder, Professor 
Rogers, Prof. Lanciani of Rome, Dr. Edward Freeman 
Dr. Holmes, Edmund Goase, Charles Eliot Norton^ 
Dr. Carl Lumholtz, the distinguished ethnologist. Dr. 
Humphrey Storer, Dr. Walter Channing, Dr. John C. 
Warren, and many another whose name is famous in art, 
science or literature. 

John Lowell died at Bombay in the thirty-seventh year 
of his age. His character was one of those that have gone 
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to make New England, and Oirough New England an 
entire country, nobler and more exalted ; the characters 
that stamp life witl) true ideals, and hold it amenable to 
standards of genuine worth, of faith, of enthusiasm for 
humanity, and reverence for God. 

Mr. Augustus Lowell is the present trustee. His 
brother, Mr. Lawrence Lowell, is known as a writer on 
poltical science, and far more widely i.-i known his son, Mr. 
Pcrcival Lowell, as the author of one of the choicctt and 
most exquisite works ever written, entitled "The Soul of 
the Far East." It is a work profoundly introspective, and 
full of delicate divination and exquisite interpretation of the 
mystic inner nature of Oriental life. 

More than fifty years ago the noble intellect and 
generous s>'mpathie3 of John Lowell conceived the pos- 
sibilities of a great work which foreshadowed that of 
University Extension. It was the first approach in America 
to the work that is now assuming grand proportions and 
thrilling tlie hearts of all who realize the brotherhood of 
humanity, and who feel, with Mr. Emerson, that "It is as 
great a loss to us that others should be tow as that we 
should be low, for we must have society." 

While the lectures are free to all, the art of selection is 
held by means of tickets, without which the public arc not 
admitted. The method adopted is to advertise in all the 
daily journals of the city that on a d*signatcd morning the 
tickets for a certain course of Lowell Institute lectures will 
be given to applicants at a designated place, not more than 
four tickets being given to one person, and the order is 
merely that of line, and the " first come, first served " prin- 
ciple. Provided with these the audience a.ssembles. and 
when the room is filled the doors are closed. 

Huntingdon Hall, in the Institute of Technology, has 
been used since 187S for the lectures, which usually open 
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in November, and continue until April, being given oa 
Tuesday and Friday evenings of each week. 

The unfailing beneficence of this bequest, which has 
already given such noble opportunities to successive gener- 
ations, is one that can be referred to only with the gladness 
of gratitude. The Lowell Institute is an intellectual fountain 
flowing without money and without price that whosoever 
wilt may partake freely. 

LILIAN WHITINGL 
BtstoK, Ottoi<r, i8gt. 



INTRODUCTION TO U?^IVERS1TY EXTENSION 

STUDY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



f The fint of * senes of kiaooi on Potitioil Granont)' will kppear in ihe 

Jutuair nmobcr of iba joiunal. Ttic prcKui jxtpci aiid one wliich ia to 
jJIo* in the n» c « ni ljcr numWr *r« in([oda<:t»rr t* tht »eries nnd «« intended 
ti> preuDt (i) c«itiua preliminuT dialinctioni, sail (3) <cnun bclpful iiraciittl 
n^cftiom.) 

PRELIUINAaV DISTINCTIONS. 
/^iieitE is a simple but vital distinction bcbvccn the 
^^ manner in which an economist and a historian, say, 
or a social philosopher looks upon tiuesCions which over- 
lap their different Bclds of investigation. The standpoint 
is a different one. This is sometimes expressed by saying 
that the question is to be separated into iti historic, 
economic and social dements. But any practical attempt 
to separate the elements after this fashion wil! show that 
the real point of fhc distinction has been missed. It is 
better to say that exactly the same question has been con- 
sidered from different points ^of view. 

If. for instance, tlic immijjralion question is to be dis- 
cussed, nothing will be gained by getting from an econo- 
mist his opinion as to the effect on wages, on the produc- 
tion of wealth, etc., if we then turn to the social pliilosoplicr 
to ascertain from him the effect on the moral nature oT the 
people, on the standard of civilization, etc., and to the 
statesman to balance the various items contributed by the 
experts in the other sciences and to make a practical 
deciMon ; and yet this is the course apparently advocated 
by some who insist on the " obvious advantages" of dif* 
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tinguishing the various ctcraents and treating each 
Separately. 

Suppose, however, that the economist (or the states- 
man equipped with the necessary economic training) could 
give usa dearpicture of each of the two economic conditions, 
— one in which the immigration has been allowed to con- 
tinue unchecked, — the other in which thu existing popula- 
tion has been allowed to remain uncontaminatcd with for- 
eign elements; every influence which would in any %vay 
modify either condition is noted ; agencies, physical, moral, 
social and educational, are considered; everything neces- 
sary to sharpen the contrast and to aid the judgment, is 
noted. He who has succeeded in obtaining such a mental 
image of the two conditions, differing as they would 
at many points but differentiated by a force mainly 
economic, will be in po^tition to form an intelligent judg- 
ment. It will not be necessary for him to balance ethical 
considerations against economic considerations, which is 
implied in the first method, but which is clearly impossi- 
ble. He will have considered the whole question tn aJI its 
bearings from an economic standpoint, which is a very 
difTrrent matter from pronouncing a judgment upon an 
infinitosimal part of it, merely employing economic forms 
of expression. 

The student should recognize further, at the outset, the 
distinction between the subjective and the objective view of 
industrial oi^anization and progress. The economic signifi- 
cation of these terms dots not correspond precisely to the 
meaning assigned to them in philosophy, but is analogous 
to it. The mentil Images which exist in society, as a 
whole, the mL:ntal motives to action, and the distinctly 
social agencies are put in contrast with those conditions 
which arc mainly physical, which lie outside the realm of 
mental growth, which act upon man, furnishing him in 
[turn motives to action, but which are not involved in his 
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own development and which may be considered .is chang- 
ing independently of changes in man. Upon a clear recog< 
Bition of this distinction depends the student's ability 
to avoid the confusion connected with frequent and uncon- 
scious shifting of the point of view. Even before consider* 
ing the most primary conceptions of puhtical economy, 
therefore, wc may introduce illustration-* of this distinction 
which will be readily understood, though involving ques- 
tions that could be fully discussed only at a much later 
stage. 

If wc should undertake to discover why more laborers 
do not accumulate capital, wc might Hndthat ic is because 
of their lack of appreciation of future needs, because of the 
fact that their saving instincts are not normally developed, 
which would be a subjective explanation ; or wc might 
find the explanation instead in a physical law which insures 
that population will continually press on the means of sub- 
sistance. leaving no margin for saving. 

Wc may attribute the failure of the North American 
Indian to provide for tlic future to his own improvidence— 
a subjective explanation ; or as Professor Cunningham sug- 
gests.* to the great dilBcuUy in preserving meat, which 
forms so large a portion of his diet. 

If the task be to explain the origin of interest, it may 
be found objectively in the increase of product due to the 
employment of capital. The arrangement which secures 
to the owner of the capital that, when it is loaned to be 
devoted to production, it will be returned to hira with this 
increase would be a part of the objective explanation. But 
the payment and receipt of interest may be looked upon, 
instead, as an act of exchange. A future enjoyment is re- 
linquished by the borrower, who receives in return a pres- 
ent enjoyment. The lender is depnvedof the opportunity of 
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expending hi<? monry for present gratification, but expects 
to receive in the future that which will ennble him to enjoy 
a greater pleasure. The amount of interest would then be 
determined by the difTerence in subjective valuation of the 
two enjoyments, each of the parties to the exchange plac- 
ing a higher valuation on the future goods and agreeing, 
tlicrefore, that it will take a greater quantity of the future 
goods to ofTset this higher valuation of the present goods. 

At every stage of Invest! grAton, from tJje framing of 
the simplest definitions to the discussion of the most diffi- 
cult problems it wilt be important to note whether subjec- 
tive or objective conditions arc msinly in mind, and if both 
arc taken into consideration whether we are looking on 
man or his environment as being modified by the influence 
of the other. 

The tendency of recent political economy is to substi- 
tute subjective theories, explanations and laws for the ob- 
jective, and at times purely physical law.s and theories of 
the older economists. But each point of view is legitimate 
if held consistently, and if care be exercised in transferring 
to one kind of discussion the terms and explanations which 
are current and the results which arc obtained in the other. 



PRACTICAL SUOGESTIONS. 

Tt is obviously absurd to suppose that in order to 
understand the principlts of political economy it is neces- 
sary to begin by reading diUigently all Che obsolete text- 
books on Uie subject however standard they may once 
have been. There is a time when the texts which were 
written when the science was forming may be read to ad- 
vantage, but it should be at a time when they can be mas- 
tered\ i, e., when the student will not be deceived by such 
of their arguments as may be fallacious and bctrayeiJ into 
their errors, when the student, in fact, can become their 
master and can introduce their helpful portions into a sya- 
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tern of knowledge of which he is already master. It is 
true in a sense that all economic works yet published may 
be said to have appeared at a formative period. It will be 
Twcll, therefore, to read first such books as embody most 
nearly a complete positive sy»tcm and have it at the same 
time attracted sufficient attention to have been subjected to 
Searching and pcrsLstent criticism, such as will be likely to 
have exposed the gross errors, cleared up obscurities, and 
fixed tho:ie particular points, which, even ader tiic publica- 
tion uf the work must still be regarded as unsettled. 

The works which at the present time come nearest 
meeting these requirements arc Walker's Political Economy 
and Mills' Principles of Political Economy. These works 
may, therefore, be recommended for the general reader who 
wishes to obtain a working; knowledge of the principles of 
political economy; but for the reasons indicated they 
should be suplemcnted by a close examination of the later 
hterature to which they have given rise. This is in each 
case somewhat extensive. 

The study of current economic periodicals and of the 
the contributions by economists to the discussion o^" 
economic questions in the general periodicals is in itself 
one of the best methods of overcoming initial difficulties, of 
strengthening an interest in economic subjects, and of giv- 
ing a definite scope to investigations which the student may 
wish personally to undertake. Membership in one of the 
scientific associations, several of which are open to any 
earnest student whose claims are clearly presented, wil]» 
besides securing the publications of the associations, give 
to the student who succeeds in making a noteworthy con- 
tribution to science, however modest it may be, the benefit 
of an impartial examination of its merits and will frequently 
secure publication for papers which might not otherwise 
have attracted the favorable attention of publishers. 
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The writer has in mind especially the American 
Economic Association, with headquarters at Baltimore, 
which has published a scries of valuable monographs ; the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
which has an economic section ; The American Social 
Science Association ; the American Statistical Association, 
and the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, which has secured a very 
wide circulation for its publications and which is especially 
adapted to the giving of assistance of the kind suggested. 

Few students will be satislicd to pursue the study in 
any prescribed conventional order and there is no reason 
why specific problems should not be studied sooner than is 
customary in most class-rooms. Many of the subjects 
which arc still unsettled because of insuffipicnt data will 
furmsh to the zealous student material for inductive research. 
Later the results of this research will give occasion for 
comparison with results obtained by other persons or by 
the student himself in diRcrcnt lines, and for deductive 
reasoning. The precautions usually insisted on by econo- 
mists of the Historical School will be especially applicable 
to investigations of this kind. Accuracy of obser\*ation, 
patience in collecting materials, avoidance of e\-en the 
semblance of partizanship, a desire to follow the truth, 
regardless of the results, and a constant recognition of the 
relation of the discoveries made to the existing body 
of knowledge on the subject are the virtues to be especially 
emphasized. Proximity to any manufacturing industry will 
provide an opportunity- for an investigation as to the exact 
manner in which production is carried on. The steps by 
which any industry has been successfully established furnish 
one of the most interesting subjects forcarcful study. One 
who is interested, on the other hand, in studying the 
markets will find abundant examples of variations in 
demand and will easily be led to study these movements 
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and their causes. He will not proceed ikr without reveal- 
ing, perhaps unconsciously, one or the other of the 
tendencies referred to above. He will look for and find 
changes in men giving occasion to new subjective valua- 
tions which in the markets find expression in objective 
values — or he will look for and doubtless find changes in 
machinery, in the agencies of production, in the condition 
of scientific knowledge which will be thought adequately 
to explain the market changes. 

EDWARD T. DEVINE. 
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^J^HERE is, perhaps, no subject that has received so much 
^^ attention from our leading m3ga2t^cs and from the 
most infiucntial of the newspaper dailies of the country 
■during the past few months, as has University Extension. 
The origin of the movement, botli in England and In this 
country has been clearly depicted, its purposes have been 
explained with the utmost fullnessandtlicdifTcrent elements 
of its system of teaching with the function of each have 
been accurately dclincd. In no case, however, has there 
been a full explanation of the exact nature of the courses 
offered under this title. Perhaps, then, a clearer idea can 
be given in no better way than by referring at some length, 
to the courses given on various subjects at Philadelphia 
under the auspices of the American Society. The most 
generally known of the lecturers engaged in this work 
during the past winter was Mr. R. G. Moulton, who, for 
successive weeks, delivered courses at different points in 
Philadelphia and the immediate vicinity, on such subjects 
as — the Literary Study of the Bible, Stories as a Mode of 
Thinking, and tlie Paradise Lost of Milton. These may 
perhaps, typify well enough the 1 terary side of the work of 
the first year. No better example of the scientific courses 
given during the first season, can be found than the one on 
Astronomy, delivered to large audiences at the Young 
Men's Christian Association Hall of Philadelphia, by the 
eminent astronomer. Professor Young, of Princeton. 

The success of the winter's work of 1S90-9I. both in- 
its popular and in its instructive aspect was so greaC a> to 
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iacrease the interest of our best teachers in the movcmcnL 
The best guarantee of the standard of University Extension 
k to be found in the men who. recognizing the real worth of 
the system, are using what time is left from their regular 
University duties in giving public cour:«cs under the general 
titie of University Ilxlension. An item in the morning 
paper notices the engagement of President Coulter, of the 
University of Indiana, to deliver a scries of lectures on his 
special field before a University Extension centre in the city 
of Louisville. Certainly this scholar would not undergo 
the &tigue of a long railway trip and devote the little leisure 
that his executive and professonial duties leave him. to such 
work as this unless the recognition was clear of its great 
utility both in the way of inspiration and direct knowledge 
for the audiences addressed. 

The American Society has been fortunate this year in 
securing the services of Doan J. O. Murray, of Princeton 
College, who is lecturing at this time before the people of 
Trenton, N. J., on the "Earlier Fhiys of Shakespeare." the 
course including the most typical tragedies and comedies 
of our literature. Ttiefirst lecture was, on "Love's labors 
Lost," followed by others oj the "Comedy of Errors." 
"Two Gentlemen of ViS3RSr'"Midsummcr Night's Dream," 
"Richard III." and Romeo and Juliet." Professor W. B. 
Scott, of the same college, is engaged for courses on Dy- 
namical, Structive and Historical Geology, and Zoological 
Geography. These courses are illustrated and their popu- 
lar and instructive nature is seen in the following brief out- 
line of the course on Dynamical Geology. 
Lecture l. Destructive processes. Action of atmospheric 

agencies. Rivers. 
" 3. Ice. Marine agencies. Subterranean waters. 

Springs. 
" 3, Constructive powers. Action of the rivers and 

the sea. 
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Lecture 4. Volcanoes. 

" 5. E;irthquakes and other igneous Torces. Geysers 

and hot springs. 
" 6. Organic agencies. Formation of coal, lime- 
stone, etc. 
The broad fields covered by Extension work and the 
adaptability of its system to the needs of different classes, 
is best disclosed in the course offered especially for teachers 
by President Charles DcGarmo, of Swarthmorc College. 
The course is of six lectures on the best methods of teaching 
common school branches. The lectures are at once 
scientific and practical in tlieir nature, and form an admira- 
ble introduction to pedagogical study, basis for which is 
laid in succeeding courses which arc already planned. In 
many cases those courses arc found at once most popular 
and most inspiring which can be fully illustrated in various 
ways. An example of these is a course of six lectures on 
the Wave Theory of Light, by Professor Henry Crew, who 
has just been called from Haverford College to the Lick 
Observatory, the outline of which gives a sufficient idea of 
the nature of the course. 
"Wave Theory of Light." 

1. Mi.storica] introduction. 

2. Explanation of reflection and refraction on Wave 

Theory. 
3 Diffraction and Solar spectrum. 

4. Radiant energy. 

5. Electromagnetic Theory of Ught. 

6. Ideas of Maxwell. Experimental demoostraUon of 

Hertz. 
Another course which is not only popular but which 
inspires to furnish study, and gives a clear conception of the 
best method's to be pursued, is by Professor Paul Shorey, 
of Bryn Mawr College, on Tennyson. A brief outline of 
these lectures is given below : 
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•* Tehnvsow." 

I. Slate of English Poetry in 1832. Tennyson's early 
poems. Style and vocabulary of the new poet. 
Influence of Keats, Shollcy and Wordsworth. 

2. Sources of Tennyson's inspiration. Tennyson a 

literary poet. 

Tennyson and the classics. 

3. Same subject continued. Tennyson and the Eng- 

lish Classics. Tennyson's imitations. 

4. Tennyson and the poetic interpretation of nature. 

5. Tennyson and modem thought. Can poetry interp- 

ret modern science and piiilosophy? 

6. Tennyson the great poet of the centuiy. Tenny- 

son and Browning. 
Many of the leading professors of the University of 
Pennsylvania have joined heartily in the work, and courses 
have been offered by Professor Barker, on Physic*:, by 
Professor J. B. McMaster on the People of the United 
States; Professor Robert Ellis Thompson, on English Litera- 
ture, and Professor Francis N. Thorpe, on American History 
and Government, 

The system that has already been attained and the 
sequence already found possible in extension work are 
shown by the following scries of courses, offered by Dr. 
Francis N. Thorpe, which embnice sevcnt>'-two lectures on 
the subject of American History and GovcrnnienL 
Course L Europe Bnds America. 

The period of expluration and discovery, 
1492-1606. 
Courae II. The Period of the Charters. 1606-1776. 

The Period of the American Revolution, 

1776-1 78g. 
The Beginnings of Government in the 
United States. I 
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Course HI. The Constitution of the United Sutes, 1787— 
17S9. 

Period of the Formulation of llie National 
Idea. 
Course IV. The Development of the National Idea, 1789— 
1S40. 

Period of the settlement of the United 
States east nf the Mississippi River. 
Course V. The Struggle for Nationality, i840-i86s- 

Period of the extension of the National 
Idea and of the Determination of the 
National Domain. 
Course VI. The New Nation, 1865-1892. 

Period of the Development of National 
Resources. 
Course VII. The Government of the People of the United 
States. 

An Examination of our Government as 
it is To'day in Cities, Counties, States 
and in the Nation. 
Course VIIL American Statesmen. 

The Colonial Period, 
The Period of the Revolution. 
The Period of the National De%-clopraent. 
The Period ofthe Struggle for Nation- 
ality. 
Course IX. The Civil Development of the United States, 

1606-1892. 
Course X- Epochs of American History', 1606-1892. 
Course IX. The History of Political Parties. 1789-1S93. 
Course XII. The Administration of Government io the 
United States, 1776-1892. 
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XMnaitf Exl<taii>n ceotrea tia<r« vitliia ■ &W w«clts fce«n lbnM<d to 
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Profeuor F. W. BtocVjnar, or the Suite Uiii*cnitf or Kmuhu, b Iccturinc 
far lit* KuiMU City UoJ*entt]' Exiciuion Sodc(;r oo ilie subjca of Political 
W«oaomj. TU* «nll be falloWMl by other motki, all of iwetve leemrex 

CMll. 

Under llie kiwpi<c4 of the Topekn. Kaiuoi, Fre« Lltinry, « coune «a 
Efectridtr bf ProfcMor BUXe, of (h« Kanwu UxEveniiy, hu ttcun. THet* 
wfU be given twelve Iccinm, end k ttraig Stndcnu' AimxiMioa tus bees 
mlNftdjr IbriDed. 

The Pcoptc't Inidtutc of Milwaukee, has received ban wealthr dtiiew 
m gtunnice vlreaily ol ihm; counes of Litcnsion Icclurct. The licsny 
co-opentKM of the Unircnity of WUeootin U gmtly osiUting the work 
iSnoDgboat that State. 

Kew cmim are britig conUKnl'y furmed In cnnnectfnn with the Phfla- 
delfhu Sodely -, the UtcM one being in Noilh Wilct, Pa- Hihcr rovetiBgi to 
flntber the c&ublubnieni of centre* hiTc been held reemllv in Krcnl lowm 
la New JeiMf «iul Pemujlvinia, Including Sea lalc City and Cliester Sprit^ 

TVk U every iadication «( a lancc allcodoixe al the annaal tncelinf; of 
the Americnn Society oo Navcmbcr loth. Diiiiinguiibcd mcmben <d tba 
Adviiorj G>niiniUM will be pre«ent, anil many who will be niufcle lo atlcad 
iHve irritlm lo eipreu their hcuty symiiath)' and thctr apprcvialioa of Uie 
j t ugi eM of the work. 

The Coinmiltee of Regents, nf Iowa State Univenily, bu nrpoited la 
bvor of the ainiKHnttnenl *s Dtreclor of University Eiiention of Ktne 
meBber of the Univenily bculty. His duty shall be lo pKpar« a plan of 
grf».A» couiaci, to give tbc nccewarr iaforniati^ii io regaid Lo tlw work. 
nd to iliBiaUte the fi^muuioii of cetuics thraanboul ihe Slate. 

A very aiceeMfuT centre of the American Sodety hu been eflabliKhod at 
Readine. PiL The finl conn* clioMn it one on Poliiical Econcnnjr by Mr. 
Filward T. Dcvine. fellow of Ibe Univenily of I'mnijlvania. Tlie first 
lecture wa» |ti*en «i Tue»dny erening, November jd. Over three 
bomlred coarse ikkeu have been toliit and neb HKCcu MUiocd as la iniure 
WB w edi n g en unea . 




The ut«iitian of all int«M«i«fl w ibp suE^trt of Univenitj Eitcntion is 
directed to lUc oiwdiqc aitldc in the Horcmbrr Imdc of the Pepuiar Seitntr 
Afenikly. Il H bjr PrdeMor C. ilanfonl HentlerMin, who. it ib wnnhy ti 
nolicc, -wu the iirH, lecturer tiivcler the Univcnily £»la)M«n n^xicm in t^a- 
tlclpliii. Kepriiiu of ihe nniclc luiv« bc«n urdrrcrl by tlir Stickety utd a 
copy Ruy be cU&inetl by applicalion, indodng lea c«nt», to (be Ccacrel 
Offices. 

It bas bc«n decided bj the Execiitire Comcaittec of ibc AaKrkan Sactetr, 
toliokl ibe Mid- Winter Conformce on UnlTcndty Exi^nioa d«riii( iba wrak 
fallowiog th« holiday*. A moM inieKitlng propamine Las been amogcd 
for tbe occatwKii utd the pmcncc of IcstUng cdumion tnsiim u odcc the 
plNnire and profit of the meding. <}ne of the jnoU attrftctive f«a[ar«* will 
be «n addrco hy Mi. Mi<lwcl E. Sadler, Secretary of the Oxlunl DcIcbucj, 
«)io*e Iccmrci under the utpices of the Sodciy hare been already annooiiced 
ItttbcMpaii^ 

A comiaitiec in Syraciut, N. Y., hu loLcn charge of a courx of inclre 
leclur*! on Araeiicaii Hbiury. Several vi iheK aie tingle lectures by wch 
men ao Andrrw D. WThite, Genenkl Sloeum, pMfci»'>r Morcy, of RocheMcr, 
and I'mfestor Mace, of Syracute; -while Profcuor W'ickcs. of the Syractue 
High licbool, is engagrd for a leries of live lecnires. The Buffalo Ubraiy, 
where a oour»c of Icctorei acniloi iit uatiir« (o tbotc of the Uoivcnily Exten- 
(ion [notrmcQl. wu (prea »ome yevs ibce by Dr. E. W. Bemk, bus dow a 
eourM en American Hiuory. 

The fim Extenuoa nunc ia Loulsvllk, Ky., <ira> opened oi Ckiobcr 
loth, by ProTcMOr O. B. Clark, of (he Untvenlty of Indiana, with > leats* 
on English Ulerature. This cuune 1* to allcmote with one by IVeaident 
John M. Coulter, on Botany, fiotb ooitrKS arc vndcr tbe Ruipict* of tfa« 
LouiivilU Edocuional .luodatiuo. Anoilicr cetiUe h«» been fcntwd by the 
rolylcchnic Society or Kemuehy, and i( \s {iropoinl to offer at IcoM four 
cowaa during the (rrHent leMon. Tbe finl lecturer it Di. James Lewis 
Hove, and the subJMt of the conrM is chemistry. 

A> foretold in the excellcM article of rmidenl WitlUm Pmion Johnston, 
efTaUne Unirenity, In tli« ScfXen^m' istue of Umversity Exttn^ion, 
tbe South is bceominf ntfidly conKtotis of the advaoiage* offered by thb 
toofvaa*. A coortc is MOD 10 be o[>eBtd In Nuhtilli-, Tenn., by Ur, E. W, 
Dewis, of Vanderbih Uiurenity, who oAen rit leeiuren on " The Eoorionic 
QaatloM of Ihc Day." Steps are being (aiien by those iotcrolcd in lli« 
wor^ lu form a circuit in the State, and with tbe exoeUenI higher louitutiooi 
of Tcnne»ee, (hit »1iottld c«r(unly not be dtftcolt. 

One of tbe tlnit of the Afncrioui Society has bocs from (he fitat lo cnltM 
the varin Mfifott of the Ueatvrntiea for this moTevBeoL That this ii hetag 
«cooin|)li>bcd is apparent la • recent dc«itLic« of lb« Uurenky of K^nsu, 
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whSch bu M for UDCtioncd EiteniiMi conrsei as Ir^ oUcr nader Iti xd 
9lltiAratti of cMUUf aoA * diploinit t« nil who wtiitractarily conipkiF nine 
oamea of iwHve iMlnrts each. To thiuc wlia liold tlic <lcersc of il&cliclor 
flf Aru Irooi liuUluiiori* of coguat lank niih iitclf, it ofTcn ob ibc urk coo- 
ditiins >* titc p««c«ding, ibe dcgicc of Muler cf ArU. 

Tie Iiidiuiqwlis Society of Ufuwnily E^teiuion beld « public mcctloc 
OB Uw «¥«ning oT 0«tob(v 34lh. Ihe prri|[ramtiie iocluiled addfoMS mi 
"TLe Origio uul Growth of lli« U'otL in (■rent Briuin," hy JVjfcKior Akx- 
aoder Smith, of Walwh CollcKc; and on -llie Rduion of the Slate 
l/niventtf U> Uaivenilj Exl«n«on," by Preiidcnt John M. CoolMr. Rfpre- 
K»tativa vcre preacDl from DcPauw uid Sutler UuTcnitica, cod ihc public 
ttbaal tfstem was repreMni^ by Supcrinieiiileiit Lewi* II. Jocn. In a paper 
mtitM, " What UniferBity ExUn»ioi> "i«y do for our Oly." 

Tlie profrcM of Uaircnity Exieiuion in lurcign counlrio findi iu latest 
[dnM ia tba pfopoul of leading P.nglisiiinm to inmdnce llie tyilaa inlu (be 
Cape Colony, Caiuda ha* taken up tbe mntter with leal »nd centre* har« 
already been MUblUh«d In Tian Scotia. On the rveniog of Nnvnobrr Jtb, 
tliere waa held a tiuiA meeiiiiji in the city of Toronto, under the ampicei of 
the Wabtiy of Eduiratlua, which wai addrcAseJ by iVn-idcnt Kdmund J. 
Jmum, of ibe AiBeiicin Soody. Action has already been lokeii by tbe 
oorpoiation of Trtoily Univenily by vanctiuiiiinjj n cnune of leclurrt 00 Hia> 
Uxy and aaoibci on LJtcralurc, in conncclion with Si. Helen's College. 

• 

On the cveoing of October ajlb, the Third Annual Meeting of the Con- 

grecailonal Coalerenc^ of Eastern Michignn was held in tha City of DeirdU 
The tcteiua wot de^titcd to (be coiuideraUoo of L'niveniiy Exteuion, the 
IcadiDf addid* bcin£ by IVaiJcnt Jamrk It. Aiigell of rbe t.!iilvcr?ity of Micb- 
i|>an. Dr. Anpl] gavr a carcfal review of the d^Trlopmrnt of the movement, 
faidinting what miebt lairly be expected flora it, and noticing in ioaia detiLil 
tha dilTereMcc between the condJiions in England and America, rcspeetine tht 
work. He wa» followed by I'rof. M. L. D'Ooge, who nnatyied Ibe dlfteient 
elcrocnb of U» tyiieiu of Iminictiu'D, *od»bawcil die rapid progrc^ it lui 
nade both in Enj^Iand and in ibe United State*. 

The Mibject of Unliertiiy Eiicniion U aitrAciiDtc great aiicnticm from Hie 
Uacberc of the ooanlry. It riceupics a leading poiilion on Ibe programmea of 
the Sl«Ce Teachen' Auocistian^ of ae*cnil Slalca anil nail be diacuiicd at 
IDotf of ibo Couni)' In^itiiniK during lliJ! (all. On Friday mominB. October 
3alh, it wai preicnied bttire ihc forty- tevcnih anniul tncetmjc of the Rhode 
Island Inuiiute of Iiutnictiujt, at Piovidciicc. by Mr. Geuigc F. James, of 
the Ankerian Society. He vntt followed, by Prof«H)r Wilfttd Monro, of 
Brown t'oivcrMiy, who disojuiGd the proai»eti» of the work in Rhixle Island 
Dttrms die lame week, an adilrrs'^ was innde hefnro the .-Muinni Auociatioo 
of the IVondMca Komul Sehiml by Miid Ida M. Gaoiner, of PliiladelpUa. 
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Ob Uk eveniiiK of Oclobcr i-flh, a l^ige nuinWT or (ht rqmaeolattve 
ddntuof Cbcticr, Ph., mci at ttullj Tree [{oil fw the purpOMor iauitiKing 
s ecottv of Ihe American Societj'. PrnteiwiT Geori[« Gilbert, of Cheuer 
Aoukm;, jiTCKideii. PrcMdcnt Chatlcit DcGnnai>, of Sw&rtluDurc Collqfc, 
prcscnicd in clear forcible Ijuiguiiae ihc fumlaim-iiul idea* of ihc mcivrmrnl. 
the deUiU of ihe lystem of Extension (enching Wfre nu'.liiMHl by Mr. Geiwgc 
F. Junu, cf Phil«'lclphia, A local wcirty vna f-mncil with th« IcttdinE 
educaion untl llic mo« pn^tnineol citiietii on itie comtiiiiiM. !t wai ilecl<!cd 
lo have the •'■rst course of li-cUir** on ihe sulijeel *( Amcriciin IJleraliirc, ntni 
Profcwoi Allicrt II. Smjrth, of (lie Central Mijfh iScliixil, uf l^iladdphia, wns 
dioten u lecturer. 

A luge mcding wtu held in ihe Young Meo't Qiriktian Auciriaiion 
I loll of Scnitlon, oD the eveoing of October 8lh. ReprciciJUtiTc dlucns 
were prcKDl from lloandalc, CJirbondalc, riitxton, nod oihcr neighboring 
placet, lo coniider the feaiibilit}' of joining with Scninion lo form ihe fint 
circuit of the Aincrlciu) Society. An sddru* w*» cMdc by Mr. tieortc F. 
jAtnet, I.rctiirer in tlie UniveT«ity of renn«ylviiiii>. Such inti^rcvt «iu nuni. 
fcitcd in the work, that an eincultvc Cfimmitloe of which M>. Wm. J, llaa'l, 
Jr , President of the V. M. C. A., orSmnmn, is a mnnbcr, wj* fonnpJ, iind 
k vta dciemilncil to invite the co-o]>emtion of Wilkesbtrre and the louru 
klrcady tneniioncd. Since ih»t lime gratifying pragi«t> bu been made, aad 
it b ccrluia that the fini courx. jirobably on Englbh IJleraiuie, will toon be 
openrd. 

Azaaufi Ihe tiimt ititeretiiiiu featnret of Ihe Wortd'a Columbiaa Eipost- 
lion will bo llie mcclingk vi ni&iiy diflerenl educational bodlCl knd Icutied 
«ocrclic(. There h«> been di.-iUUhcd & de^MitmcDt of nunigcraent. called 
Ihe Conjtrei* Auxiliary, of which Mr. C. C Uonney i^ President It hu 
lecmcd to miAy Intcreticd in tLc luovcoient of University Kxtension thai sudt 
an occuiuii thould nnl Iw nej;1ected ta tm iiiLernatiuiinl coofccente on the 
niovinncnt M wluch r^prctcnl&tivcit Iroin the diflerenl European counlri«» 
and from nil parti of tlir United Rtalnwid Canada, where ihb werk hai been 
Inauguriiied, i1m)l be present uid all it« |ihases birly conddered In the lij^t &f 
ihc experiences under widely dificrini; conditions. ArrangcinenU an acoord- 
Irigly bciaj madeby (he .Aijierican:>ocie[y. and iHe iirc.e»iary datei for the 
meeting are being arranged with the commiltee bavio^ luch Cangre«»e» in 
cLarse. 

Id reference to Univctuty Extension in Aiulria, &{r. John Quincy Adama, 
writes (torn Vienna of the beg'mning of Ihc work in ihit city: 

*■ Tlie People's Educatioiuil Union of VlenoiL and vicinity la a branch of 
the Centml Union, founded at Krcms In 188;, The object of this Union «■ 
Kaied in its by-laws is ; (a) 'llie eilaLlithnteal anil raainloininK of people's 
libnnei and free reading rooDM. (J)) To provide free popular locturo on all 
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bnacho of ljwirlcd(« wbidi can conoblc the ptopJt. {c> To puiblUh ud 
dulttbute pcinied nnilcr whicb will tcrr« lo nlumiv tiie pcDptp.. 

ncav, Bcnbenliip fbesi pfts, cic The mcmben >re [luidcd inio Ihne 
gndo: repilw members who p»j Bn uinu&i f«« uf i<r«niy cmU; &u)ipori«n 
«bo pay an koauik] fee of lorty cctiU tit in»i«, and (ounders wbo pcy into tKe 
tmunnr not leu than iwcniy dollars at one tiiNC. The ri£lit!i and phvile)j;e> 
cf the ihie* gndM sr* ihc wm* encrpi ihr firM iwo nttut pay iwcniy cenu & 
JRV fat the oflicul orean caIIkI (he Ptv/le'j E<iiiiitii.Mai Jiittmai, wluth » 
pubBcbed moatblji. 'Die le<(uie^ ti* given by th« ediiCAtrd turn of Vienn.1. 
v<^ry maaj of tl>e Univcnily prnfcuon devoting contidcnible lime lo ihi* 
Xirii. Durini; (he lint year» llw [etluirei vrcre on all >oris of itlijcc'* uid 
•we not »y«CT«liied, Imt b*l ji«r thr t'nbn began frgiilat rrairurs, uid tlli» 
ttMDtogyear 11 u tBlkiii£ ofclcmcnlaty exaniiiiaiivns ni the end of each course. 
Tlie kcnuei nn siven on Snndav aflenioons ai the Mtme hour in iXt dilTcrcnt 
v«rd*of lh« ct(y. La«it jtKt (here were two hundred and twenty-fire (I15) 
Icctwcs deUrcTcd, which waa n caiu oT filly |)cr cent, un ihe nnmW deltvered 
\h* pnMreding year. Tliese Iwn bundrtd and tiKniylive «rcr« given en 
(verity succcuire Sundays and were olterKled by lorty ihoiuaod (^o/Mo) 
UiLcucn. Id order to aiiirnd lliesc lectures a pcrvin miui limply iujn hia 
■aaie (a ■ «lip of paper hcfore Ihe ooune b^tu; thin he hand« to llic 
commiilce in hb wani and lie is ilien Ktreo « ticket of adnuwion. Of cguna 
ibe ticket cMli nothing. 

"They bare at prctcM librarie* located in diflerenl wards. Togcllier (be 
Rbnuia cootain Iwehe bundted volumes, (a |[ain of thirty-lire per cent, on 
18S9), and (be reading- roomt. one hundred and fifteen (11 j) newhpMpers 
lad nagadnet, (a gain of twenty-ievcn per cent) The toLtl cupetuea for 
1890 were Inar thoiiMnd five hundred doTInn (f4,soo>. Imx. year they uktd 
the paitiaiDeal for a gift of ^J{. Tlioi-go it <nu n'>t giTen, it created quite 
■ dbcsuhia. wMcb made for the t'nlnii ciuny IHen<l!i who tliink it (inlte 
certain ibal in the coming sctaon of par liotncnl a donation will be Tolcd it." 

An inteirViiiK atteinpc it IwIdk made ai the lueseni time in Kew Yoitt (o 
«Itcod the good reitillt thai have brro to far atlainc-d by Ibe N'cightiMliood 
Guild in (he teneniEiH |ionion of the city. For ibb purpnM there has been 
formed the L'niveriity Settlement, of which Mr. JoM|ih B. (.■ildei, of the 
OrVftC, la S<crctiuy. It is proposed to c»tttL-Iixh »eitlcnieikU Iii vaiiuvi puila of 
the city, modeled on the .S'dijbtxMhoiKt juild, w bich ii itaelf lo hecoine Ihc 
int <if Ibeac wtllernciils. Here there will be rt^dent worliere cndeavuring lo 
maVe each *etticraetit the town hall and club hou5c of itii funicular locality — 
the pJiicv nhere (he people of the netsliborhood may cciuiv t*'^thi>r for locia] 
porpom, lectures, concert*, etc — where >vuitl clubi and cduca(ional cloeK* 
aiT meet In every iiiMancc where Ilic cipcrimcni hw liccn tri' d, whether 
ai kail gttild or milemml, excellent re»ulu have hva a'Yomollthcd, and it 
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W bc«n (leni«natrntcd Ibot educated nen u>d voraea, Qving sod wotklsf 
anioag the poor, auoditing inth tticm u equals, twtiauixluciiiit lato ibclene- 
■UBl'bDUM all (hal timiDed intelligence and friendly tjtnpathy ean give, can 
nak* thcouclvna auM aflkiaat neatui of beltcnng and elcvaiiDg ibe ncRUl. 
taoni uKt pbjfiicol condttioa of ihajieople. 

la ibii counlrx, as in Fjigbiid, oiuty have recagaiied, as Arnold Tojn- 
b*«ditl|tbe fact that ami number of our people hit in Mcba«ray at to make 
matenalttraaod CuiBiiditiialinosi bcriublc omoni; tliaui and. ftcdoc thb, 
have laboted lo imdentaiid the Mmrcca of the evil, in the bope of waccna fully 
coabadng it, and raiMng lb4 people lo a liigber lerel «( civiluaLion. 

Ai a field Cdt loclal and economic uudy — u a wcUL experimttit •Udloo, 
*o to spcaV^^ centre of work fur coIlc|^ men in ihc lencmail dixricts bears 
■be lamc relation lo Iblitical Econotnx and Social Science thai the botpital 
bean lo medione, or deid work to the *t(iil]r of eofiaccna^ Tbia belief led 
to the foundingof Tajrnbce Hall, whoac buiMtngi aod wboi* atmoaphere re- 
niiul one of Oxford or Cambridge, whert (be oplaioa ibai made Tojmbee 
came Into beior. Here lacnlivg for atnd; and iinpioreoicnl of ihcnoelvcs 
Bad ihur fclbw-men, and while eojofing mucb ihil biu made ibeir eollcge 
dajSi perbape, lh<: t><-»t of iLcir live*, do evne*t, piactical woilt wider tb« 
bcernlTCofaAuxriation with others of like inlCTOta. Each tniui bu hb own 
rooou, and th«re is a common raom for inlercoane and sodety. 

Tbe Uoiver^ty Seltlemenl Society, Ibllowing the plunmicoeiaJ'aUjr adopted by 
ibc Womco'a College ScItWincnt Society, will cMisikl uf a c^uacil made up of 
rrprc*en(attrei of coUcKCa liavins a aicmbeniliip in the Society and of noo* 
toUegiaiu; oftha usual oKceni ; and of an Executive Commitlee, appointed 
by tbe Manogcrt. Id cbaijce uf each iculciticiit. It i» proposed that college 
men ihall retain the contiul of the Society, althoujih il!i tneinlienliip and nnii* 
asdnent will nolbc limited to cctlegiui*. Tbe dues of unilcrgndualH aball 
lie one ilollar pet anaum, aiid of griduaies and others, 6*e dollort per aanuia. 

The Council will dcictminc when and where sHllemenia shall be estab- 
Uih«d, exocise a gtnetxl supervision over them when in operation, and raise 
ibc neccMary fund». Each tetilcmcnl will be under tbe dbecuoa of an Ex- 
ecutive CommiUce. compotcd principally of iciddcnt wutkrn, of whom there 
■bonid be froa three to eiglit ro each uitlemtni, oneof whom should be a 
pernHUCUt mldenl, dcrollng hb whole time to tbe wnrk ; while the otbca 
(hoKld remxin in ruidence for pcriiids of three months or more, and devote ■ 
portlOBof tlteiriiine tolhe wc«k, giving Ibeb servKei and paying Irowd iwl ex- 
cteding five dollars per week. Tbe eipericnee of ibe Neighborhood Guild 
goes lo sbow that there aie many dniiom of unrlerukJng such work, and 
lhcr« is vesMR lo believe that, lutiong the numl^r o( men cooiioi; to New York 
tosindy iHtifewon). a sufficient Ktpply of workers can be found to wbotna 
"l.'ftiwf«ty Settlement" will oiler aciraciion* at a place of re^idmec, a lieldlor 
week and an opponunity for the study of aodal and i>oUtJcal problems. 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 



I^hc National Conference on University Extcn-sion which 
*^ opens its sessions at Association Hall, in RiiUdcIphia, 
on Tuesday evening, December 29tli, of this year, marks a 
new era, not only in the movement for the Extension of 
University Teaching, but in highcrcducation in this country. 
It IS not ODly the first general meeting' devoted to this sub- 
ject alone which has ever been held in the United States, 
but the programme adopted serves to show that a stage has 
been reached in the progress of the work which few even of 
the warmest adherents of the movement expected would 
come so soon. It is evident from the questions to be dis- 
cussed that the callers of this meeting rcg-ard the move- 
ment as finally beyond its initial stages on this side of the 
water. 

It is no longer a question of. What is University Ex- 
tension? Is University Extension adapted to the wants of 
this country ? Can it be introduced here ? These ques- 
tions have been answered within the last year in an affirma- 
tive manner from Maine to California. In nearly every 
State of the Union a new impetus in affairs of higher edu- 
cation has come from the agitation of the University 
Extension question, and all over the country, at widely sep- 
arateil pl.ncesand in many different forms. University Exten- 
sion work is now being done. The initial work is over, the 
second st:^ is entered, and this fact is reflected at every 
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point in the preparations for the National Conference. Tliere 
is no longer doubt ofthe fact that the movement will continue 
to spread and that much time and money and effort will be 
spent in its prosecution. The practical questions now come 
to the frt)nl : How can the work b<. carried on in the most 
effective manner? How can the educational opportunities 
be most effectively utilized? How can University Exten- 
sion be made permanent ? 

Four classes of people ought to be interested in this 
Conference. 

FiriL — The college and university presidents of the 
country, together with the other leading and directing col- 
lege autliuriUes. Our higher institutions must take a posi- 
tive and definite stand toward the whole matter and assist 
directly or indirectly at everj' point. It is not merely the 
great institutions, either, for only a small portion of the 
possible good which lies in this movement can be accom- 
plished if the medium-sized and small colleges scattered 
throughout the country shall take a hostile or even 
negative attitude toward it. At the same time the whole 
question of tiie relation of the higher institutions of learn- 
ing toward the movement is bcstt with diflfi cullies. Our 
American colleges arc poorly endowed. They have few 
professors and arc over-burdened with work as it is. It is 
not by any means an easy question how they shall actively 
aid in this movement without at the same time interfering 
with the work they now have and for which they have been 
specially established. The attitude of the controlling 
autlioritics will determine to a large extent the participiition 
of the members of the (acuities in tlic work. To how large 
an extent they can aflford to permit this will be a prominent 
subject of discussion at this meeting. The heads of some 
of tlic Iargc!^t institutions have the idea that only large in- 
stitutions should share in the work, because only they can 
do it .-iHcccjisfully. Happy the institution which can spend 
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ten or twenty thousand dolUrs per year in this work. It 
can accomplish great good, and its work should receive fuU 
appreciation. On the other hand, this is a great country. 
No one institution, or two, or half a dozen of them, even 
though they be tlie greatest, can undertake to do this work 
alone; for two results would come from such an attempt. 
The work would not be adequately done on the one hand ; 
for no such group of institutions is equal to the task of 
covering this enormous country, and, on the otlier hand, 
such a limitation would mean the weakening of the small 
institutions scattered all over the country, to the great detri- 
ment of the general educational interest. The subject is 
thus beset with difticulties and it will need the hearty co- 
operation of all our best educational men to solve the 
problem. 

Stcond. — Our present coilcgc professors who arc in 
full vigor and who may be inclined to assist in the actual 
work of University Extension teaching to such an extent 
as their time and strength permits, should be interested in 
this convention. University Extension teaching ts of a 
peculiar n.iture. Not all college men will succeed in it; 
not even all successful college men will do so. l"he dangers 
which the University Extension lecturer meets is either 
that he does the same thing as he does in a college class— 
which means failure along the whole line — or he makes 
simply a popular lecture such as many college men get up 
tor lecture bureaus, in which case it becomes simply another 
form of the lyceum. Now how to steer between the Scylla 
and Charybdis of these two things requires skill and 
thought At this Conference the question as to what is 
necessary to make a successful lecturer will be discussed. 
To make a success of this work it will be necessary to have 
the help as tar as possible of mature men. Several attempts 
at University Extension work in this country have already 
gone to pieces on this rock. In some places tlie experi- 
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meat was made of sending out students who were still in 
the first stages of graduate work and trying the effect oT 
having them retail the lectures they were hearing in the 
University. All such artenipts have turned out futures, 
and rightly so. It is little less than an insult to a mature 
audience of men and women to turn loose upon them a 
callow stripling, who shows at cvciy point that the matter 
he is giving them is really not his own. that he has not 
really assimilated the food which he has been consuming. 
The audience resents such treatment and soon deserts the 
hall. If University Extension work is to be a success it 
must be done by mature men, even if they be young. 

TItird. — A third class of men who should be interested 
in tliis Conference, is composed of those young men who 
arc looking forward to do some work as teachers in this 
line. After all Ihc help ts obtained from college prolcssors 
which we can get, there will remain a lai^c 5cld which can- 
not be occupied unless we train our men for iL We must 
get young and promising men who have completed their 
special studies and have attained a certain maturity of mind 
and thought to interest tlieniselves in this work and take it 
up as a serious business. It is perfectly plain already that 
there is in this field an opportunity for large numbers of 
young men if they will only properly prepare themselves 
for it. It is a new career which will present attractions of 
its own. and even if one does not choose to remain in it, it 
will soon be evident that it offers one of the shortest roads 
to a college professorship. One of the great defects in our 
present college and universit>* system in this country is to 
be found in the fact that there is no recognized road to an 
academic career. Even if a man has prepared himself by 
years of careful and special study to undertake college or 
university work along special lines, he may find it neces- 
sary to take up for an indefinite period other lines of work 
for which he has no fitness, or to begin as a drill master in 
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some lower school where he slaves away his life and loses 
some of his best years before he finds what he wants. In 
this fidd there is a chnnce to begin, even if in a modcstway 
with the special subject for which he has prepared himself 
and slick at it until he ha<i succeeded in making an im- 
pression on the public, when he is very sure to receive a 
call tn a permanent position. But work in this line calls 
for special aptitude and special training. The (hscussion of 
these questions at Philadelphia will undoubtedly help 
many a one to set himself right in regard to the whole 
movement. 

Fourth.-^K fourtli class which should be interested in 
thit worlc is the layni.in in educition, the public-spirited citi- 
zen whose only interest is in helping on the great work of 
education. It is already evident that we have here a field in 
which the opportunities for usefulness are boundless, a field in 
which a little effort and a little money can produce astonishing 
results. The man or woman who is interested in knowing 
how and where to work to the best advantage in education 
will Icam many things from this Conference. Many lay- 
men liavc become already interested in this undertaking 
and arc often puzzled to know how they can do their part. 
This will also be discussed at the Conference. University 
Extension work can be carried on successfully only if the 
public co-operates heartily with tlie colleges and universi- 
ties. How it can do this in the most effective manner will 
be a prominent subject of debate. 

Every person interested in popular education, then, 
will find something here in which he will be interested and 
from which he will profit. City Superintendents, State 
Superintendents of In^jtruction, tlic Managers of the educa- 
tional work of the Young Men's Christian Associations, 
College Professors, cimdidates for college professorships, 
College Presidents .ind College Trustees. Members of Local 
Committees, and Lecturers will all find a hearty welcome 
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and may all contribute something to the discussion and 
elucidation of this great subject 

All present indications point to the largest assembly of 
college and university men ever held in this country, while 
from every quarter come assurances on the part of all in- 
terested in education of a hearty sympathy in the meeting 
and a determination to be present if possible. 

A cordial invitation is hereby extended to every one 
interested in education to attend the Conference. 



THE SHAM AND THE RRAI- IN UNIVERSITY 

EXTENSION. 



/©MERiCAN education, like American life, is obliged to con- 
J^ tend against the superficial and the counterfeit. The 
newness aad the swiftness of American life and of American 
education are opposed to thoroughness. " Short cuts " in 
education are common. University Extension as a move- 
ment in American life already meets with tlte temptation of 
the supcrfidal and of the sham. Each one interested in this 
movement is also interested in lessening or doing away 
with this evil allurement. 

In the removal of this temptation toward the counterfeit 
in Universit}' Extension it would be of advantage: 

First, to choose instructors who are conspicuous them- 
selves for thoroughness in method and worth in achieve- 
ment. There are instructors who arc conspicuous for thor- 
oughness, and there arc also instructors who are conspicu- 
ous for the rapidity of their work and for the extent of the 
ground of each subjcctwhich they cover. In instructors who 
arc eminent for thoroughness, a jjcculiar quality of good 
teaching is prominent ; it is the quality of explaining. It is 
the function of tlic teacher to explain. Among instructors 
who are eminent for rapidity of progress in the study of a 
subject, the element that makes the orator is conspicuous^ 
inspiration. The orator is fitted to inspire. He may or 
may not represent a higher order of merit than that em- 
bodied in the teacher, but the clement that nrakes the orator 
is not an clement favorable to thorougness of scholarly 
work. The clas.scs of such a teacher may be larger, the 
enthusiasm he inspires greater. — elements which are of great 
worth. But these elements arc so accompanied by the 
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peril of extreme superficiality that in University Extension 
they should be, I shall not say eliminated, but accompanied 
by corrective principles. 

Tlie genuine in University Extension is also promoted 
by encouraging those students to enrol! themselves who 
have a natural aptitude for thorougli work. Such students 
give tone to a class. Even a single student of Urge ability 
will become of great worth to a class of a score of persons. 
Such a student of thoroughness will help to do away with 
the impression prevailing in some popular methods of edu- 
cation that this method gives as "good an education as a 
regular college course." One is chagrined by hearing a third- 
rate man or woman who has had a fourth-rate education 
through one of these popular methods affirm, " Yes, I have 
not been to college, but I have got what is just as good as 
a coUcgccoursc," The willingness to make such an affirma- 
tion proves that one has no proper conception of what a 
college course is, University Extension and every method 
for making higher education available to the people lias its 
value, but iti value does not approach the value of four 
years spent in a worthy college. 

Again, the real in University Extension is promoted by 
encouraging students to do the severer work of each course 
and also to elect the severer courses. It is evident enough 
that certain courses represent harder work than other 
courses; the courses in constitutional history arc more 
difficult than those in ordinary political history. It is 
also evident that certain phases of study arc easier than 
certain other phases. A student may be content with the 
picturesque features; such contentment has its value. But 
sueh contentment is not of value so great as tliat which is 
found in tlie mastery of principles, and the understanding 
"le worth of these principles as I hey are applied. Let 
■nt be encouraged to do the severer work. For 
e let him be encouraged to read well upon the 
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subject he studies, and also to submit himself to all exami- 
nations. He is, of course, his own master in a degree which 
the ordinary college stutlent cannot enjoy, T^t him be to 
liimself a master more severe, stricter than a college profes- 
sor feels he ought to be to a student. 

The fourth suggestion which I would make for the pro- 
motion of the real and for the elimination of the sham in 
Univfrsity Extension is careful discrimination as to the giv- 
ing of certificates. Let the certificates be exact in their 
statement, indicating precisely what the student has done, 
no more, no less; and also, so iar as possible, tlic nicthnd 
by which he has received this training be made known. Let 
the certificate be absolutely truthful. Furthermore, let the 
certificate be of a character in size and printing suggestive 
that it is not a diploma. Some of those who take courses in 
University Kxtension will be inclined to think that a ccrtifi- 
catc having the same number of sqijare inches as a college 
sheepskin is as precious. L<et us give no ground for such 
a &1m; judgment. Let those who arc responsible "ibr the 
preparation and presentation of such certificates be more 
eager to encourage the students receiving these certificates 
to do further advanced work than to be content with work 
already done. 

CHARLRS r. TIIWIKG. 
Prtndmi't Ofiti, AdiOrrt CMt^t, Cltottand, A'otfmifr, iS^. 
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STUDY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



(The lint of a »niet of l*WOn» «n Politic*! Zcotivatr will ■ppt*r la tbe 
Jwionry number of this joamal. The pKMnt p«[>«t, snd one which appf iT«d 
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luglgeiuaiu. Copies of (tie Novcnitirr iiiiuber om be obluued bjr addreulng 
L'aiT«aii7 Euenikm, lAoi Otoinut Suwt HilUiletpbift. 

PRELIMINARY DISTINCTIOKS. 

Individuai. AND SociAi- — Among the most important of 
^ the distinctions of which the student should tK con- 
scious, is that between the individuali.stic and the social 
conceptions of the human race, and of the particular com- 
munities which are the object of his study. Just as the 
origin of poUtical rights may be traced cither to society or 
to the individual as the starting point, but not to both, so 
the answer which the economist will give to innumerable 
questions will vary, and the arguments with which he will 
support the conclusions which he holds in common with 
those of the opposing school, will vary in accordance with 
the conception of society which he has placed at the basis 
of his economic system. In illustralion of the distinction. 
it may be inquired: ^Vhelhe^ it is society or the individual 
which inherits such productive agencies as accumulated 
wealth, natural resources and scientific knowledge; whether 
or not they should be employed so as to promote the 
prosperity of a particular political society; whether the 
distribution of wealth should he such as will, on the whole, 
increase the degree and quantity of pleasure, or should 
conform to universal laws calculated only to secure to 
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the individual his " natural and inalienable rights," regard- 
less of the effect on the total production of wealth; finally, 
whether the economic forces and tendencies can be con- 
trolled by society, even where it is admitted that society 
suffers loss through unrestrtctcd individual action. 

It docs not follow because one opposes the individual- 
istic view that he must become a practical communist or 
socialist. It is maintained, indeed, that the only logically 
adequate answer to the arguments of communists is made 
by those who base the right to private property on the 
power of society to give a valid title, and that the best 
answer to modem socialism is made by those who demon- 
strate that society enjoys more wealth and conserves its 
omn best interests by vesting in individuals the control of 
its productive agencies. 

Primitive and Normal. — It is unfortunate that 
writers on Poliiic-il Economy have as a rule emplia-sixed 
primitive industrial conditions, rather than normal condi- 
tions. The illustrations have been dr.-iwn from isolated and 
primitive life for the sake of simplicity, but it is doubtful if 
the apparent gain h.is been a real one. As a m.itter of fact, 
readers understand the indusUial conditions with which 
they are familiar better than those dniwn from situations 
which, though not complicated by intricate social relations, 
arc yet so unreal and foreign to those who use the illustra- 
tions, as well as to tlio:«e for whom they are intended, as to 
lose their chief value as illustrations. It is no uncommon 
thing, for histance, for the authors of German works on 
Economics — writing mainly for professors and students of 
their own universities — to cite the experience of Robinson 
Crusoe, or of a pioneer on tlie western prairies of America. 

But the more serious objection to this emphasis on 
primitive rather than normal conditions is that many of the 
elements which really modify or even determine the out- 
come, are entirely absent from the assumed isolated and 
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abnormal conditions. It is apparently the almost exclusive 
consideration of primitive rather than normal society which 
leads Carey to conclude that landlords receive as rent only 
a return for their actual costs, which leads Senior and 
others to state that interest is only a reward lor abstinence, 
which leads Henry George to thcposition that the economic 
tendencies are forcing the whole gain from improved pro- 
duction into the hands of the landlords. There arc, doubt- 
less, conditions concerning which each of these proposi- 
tions could be successfully maintained, but they arc not the 
normal, actually existing conditions. It should be empha- 
sized, therefore, that while it is profitable to study primitive 
industrial society, it is dangerous to base on the results of 
that study conclusions which are intended to apply to a 
normal industrial society. 

Distribution and Production. — The distribution of 
wealth is very generally recognized by economists as a de- 
partment of the science entirely distinct from production. 
But much of what it would have been possible to accomplish 
in the study of production is sacrificed in the current text- 
books to the advantage of adopting such a classification of 
the productive agencies as will sustain a particular theory of 
distribution. It is evident that when cipital is defined as 
"wealth in exchange,*' or as "lliat portion of the wealth of 
the community from which its owners expect to derive an 
income," that no attempt has been made to define capital 
from its function, with reference to its agency in production, 
but that at the very beginning of the study the-laws of dis- 
tribution have been allowed to overshadow those of pro- 
duction, and the study of the latter has been made only in- 
troductory to discussions on rent, wages, and interest. But 
it may be questioned whether the time has not come for a 
more careful and thorough study of production itself, of the 
\-arious agencies which really enable one community to pro- 
duce more wealth than another. It may even be questioned 
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whether the orthodox classification of these agencies, as land, 
labor, and capital, should not be discarded entirely, tfby re- 
taining it we are compelled to have in mind certain shores 
In the product, as rent, wages,and interest, at a time when 
our attention should be given exclusively to the productive 
agencies. 

PRACrrCAI. SUGCESTIOKS. 

UsB OF WoKps. — If political economy possessed a strictly 
sdentific nomcnclatuic, as chemistry docs, or if writers were 
always successful in holding strictly to the meanings which 
at the outset they assign to their terms, it would be un- 
necessary to caution the student to be continually on his 
guard in reading even the best authors, to interpret, when 
neccssciry, every important statement and definition into 
words of his own vocabulary. Thoscwho give rigid defini- 
tions, to which they announce that they will adhere 
throughout, will probably need even more careful watching 
than those who use terms as nearly as possible in tlidr ordi- 
nary meaning, trusting to the context, or to qualifying words 
and clauses to explain particular deviations.' Confusion 
will arise more frequently from the attempt to introduce 
definite boundary tines where none exist, than from the use 
of forms of expression in conformity with the meaning at- 
tached to them in other than economic discussions. 

Wide Reading. — That wide reading is not so essential 
as careful reading, on any subject which it is desired to 
master, is a mere truism ; but there arc special reasons why 
the student of economics may safely avoid much that has 
been written on economic subjects. The contributions of 
many writers are not only utterly valueless in themselves, 
but they become positive obstacles, because of the fact that 
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the writers start from totally different assumptions, have 
tt'idcly different goals which they desire to reach, and 
adopt different ard conflicting views of so-iety — some em- 
pha.'iizing exactly those agencies of which others deny the 
very existence. Nothing but confusion can come from indis- 
criminate reading in a field which is thus nut only varied 
and intricate, but unpromising of any valuable result. But 
if he who wishes to secure a practical working knowledge 
of tlie results now obtainable from economic investigation. 
(or whose benefit m.iin!)' these suggestions arc made, will 
remain persistently and patiently in some one portion of 
the field until he understands it, will hold to one point of 
view — as for instance the economic rather than the political, 
the subjective rather than the objective, the social rather 
than the individualistic, thy normal rather than the primi- 
tive, until from that point of view the chaos of industrial 
life has assumed an intelligible order and a definite plan, 
the lines of which he is able to trace — he will have no cause 
to regret a temporary ignorance of opposing systems and 
their advantages. 

Difficulties. — And, finally, the dilTiculty of the study 
has been greatly exaggerated. Many who have tried to 
master the elements of the subject have begun in the wrong 
way and have become discouraged, because ttiey did not 
immediately find the results which they expected. A 
science which inquires whether money is circulating in 
sufficient quantities in the community, whether the distri- 
bution of wealth is governed by one set of laws or another, 
whether the production of wealth which takes place on the 
&nn, in the mine, in the &ctory, in the office, on the street, 
ia the school-room, in the kitchen, is as efficient as it ought 
wc are making the be^t use of tlie land and 
I csourcc5, cannot be uninteresting; but the 
'.' problems may be concealed by the intro> 
levant matter and of rigid classification. WTiilc 
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there are difficult problems in Political Economy — problems 
not yet solved by the most acute thinkers — the writer believes 
that there is an approach to those problems not more steep 
or intricate than that which leads to the great difficulties 
of the best defined and correlated bodies of knowledge. 

EUWAKD T. UEVINE, 



THE ENGLISH MINERS AND UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION. 



^he following letter, addressed to Miss Ida M. Gardner, 
^^ Delegate of the American Society at the Oxford 
Sunmier Meeting, wll! be of interest to the readers of 
Umvkksitv Extensiom. It is written by an English miner, 
in reference to the influence of Extension work among his 
fellows. 

*/ iViwri Ttrwaet, Baikn»rtk, jVmvmJw ^, t9^t. 

Dear Miss Gardner : 

It gives me very much pleasure to fulfill the promise I 
made to you when you visited Backworth, viz.: to write 
and give you such information of University Extension and 
educational work generally as would be likely to interest 
you. I do not know exactly what line you wish this corre- 
spondence to take, and until I know your wishes in the 
matter I will confine myself to giving more detailed answers 
to the questions which you put to mc during our interview. 
I could not but feel afler I had fully considered your ques- 
tions, that my answers must Iiavc appeared to you very 
lame and unsatisfactory-. Your unexpected visit, coupled 
with the short time at my disposal, must be my apolojiy for 
what 1 am sure must have been an uninteresting interview. 
1 tliink your first question was: 

*' What is the effect of University Extension on the 
character of the workingman ?" 

1 ought to explain at the outset that the Northumber- 
land miners as a body are distinctly in advance of those of a 
similar class in other countries, in point of intelligence, and 
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tlso, though not to the same extent, in moral character. 
Their shorter hours of labour, and more favorable condi- 
tions of working, their interest in public affairs, which is 
evidenced by sending two men out of their own ranks as their 
representatives in the British House of Commons, their 
trades unions and friendly sodettcs, which have earned for 
them the reputation of being the best organiiied body of men 
in the labor world, tliese are all so many proofs of enlight- 
ened public opinion as a result of superior intelligence. 

It will be easily understood, then, that Northumberland 
would certainly appear to be a likely pbce in which to plant 
University Extension work, and I take it that it was pre- 
cisely for tliat reason thnt it was brought among us. But it 
certainty has not succeeded to the extent anticipated, and 
I account for that in this way. A common opinion prevails 
that the work of a University Extension course is such as 
only the most intelligent can do, and is quite beyond the 
powers of an ordinary workman. The term " University," 
in England, lias been &o long associated with all that is 
highly intellectual, that it becomes a difTicult task to con- 
vince the average workman that the work is such as comes 
within his capacity. Science to him represents an inSnity 
ofdifficultics.and the higher literary studies seem unattain- 
able except to the sound scholar. We know how difficult 
it is to unseat pre-conccption and prejudice, and 1 take it 
that this has been the main cause of tlic comparative non- 
success of University Extension work in this country. On 
fts first introduction many centres were C3tablished, but 
these gradually collapsed, in the first place from want of 
students, and in the second from want of audiences. Back- 
worth. howc\xr, has stood the test of a long experience. 
We have had many difHculties, and much to discourage, 
but we ha%'c also liad a good deal of help, and have thus 
always managed to keep the scheme adoat, and the general 
effect of it has been to raise t}ie tone of the social life of 
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the community, and, in the case of the students, to distinctly 
raise the ideal of life. Our working students are, without 
exception, steady men. anxious in the pursuit of the pleas- 
ures of knowledge. Tastes have been refined, appearance 
improved, character elevated, and there has been a general 
acceptance of the dictum that " man docs rot live by bread 
alone." Taken altogether the elTect of higher educdlioii 
has been to incrensc in a corrcflpnnding degree an intelligent 
conception of the duties and res])onsibilitics of life. 

You tlien asked : " What is its effect upon the work- 
man as a workman ? Does it make him discontented ?" 

I certainly do not think ko, tmlessa clearer conception 
of what is right and a legitimate ambition to secure it, are 
interpreted to mean discontent. The employer who would 
refuse assistance to University Kxtension on the ground 
that higher education makes the workman discontented, 
must be one who does not desire trade-disputes or social 
difficulties to be settled on lines of reason. My own experi- 
ence is, that the intelligent workman is always more amen* 
able to reason than his ignorant brother. If education, 
properly conceived and properly accepted, does anything 
for a man, it trains him to think, and particularly is this so 
with University Extension. The lecture, the exercise, and 
the competition work of his fellow- workman, all act as a 
stimulus to thought, and train it in exercise and applica- 
lion. The training he tliu-s receives he carries into all the 
practical details of his daily work, and surely it Is to the 
advantage of the employer, in any dispute that may arise, 
to deal with men who can think clearly, rather than with 
men who cannot think, or that only in a small degree. It 
is the unthinking majority which too frequently precipitate 
dead-locks between employer and employed, while the men 
of intelligence arc noticeable for their desire to avert such 
conflicts and to secure a settlement on a basis of reason 
compatible with justice and their freedom as workmen. 
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As the education of the workingman is proceeding, he 
is coming more and more to sec that a strike ought only to 
be the last resource instead of the first one; and thus I 
think that by assisting to increase t!iat education the cm- 
ployer will undoubtedly pave the way to more peaceable 
times, and where disputes do arise he \vill at least have the 
advantage of dealing with intelligent and consequently 
more reasonable workmen. An intelligent workman will 
also do his work more intclligcntly.and that is an advantage 
to the employer. Tact, ingenuity, and practical ability, arc 
often a resultant of increased or superior intelligence, and 
these applied to work produce profit to both master and 
man; while the lack of these will have an opposite ciTect. 
The intelligent workman will also be able to distinguish 
between the inevitable and the avoidable, and this means 
good to the employer. The ignorant man will often seek 
to mend tliat which cannot be mended, and raise strife in 
his endeavors. The intelligent man will only apply himself 
to the redress of reasonable grievances, and thus secure 
success. I take it lh.it the application of University Kxtcn- 
sion. or any other educational work to the workingman. must 
result in increased reason being brought to bear upon labtw 
problems, and a clearer conception of the relationship which 
must exist between capital and labor. Surely tliis kind of 
"discontent "cannot be a disadvantage to the employer with 
a fair sense of justice. 

Yourthirdquestionwas: ** Do you ever get athoroughly 
ignorant man interested in University Kxtension ? " 

In reply to this I may say that thorough ignorance is 
rather a misnomer in these days of Board scliools and com- 
pulsory education. Twenty or thirt)' ycarsago. thoroughly 
ignorant men might be found in scores among the miners, 
but in this generation every miner's son has the opportunity 
of getting the elements of education, which he may or may 
n«t increase as he gets older. There is a sense, however, in 
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which your question may be understood as applying to the 
miners of to-day. A number of boys, after they icave 
school, and commence work at tlie mines, easily forget 
nearly alt they have learned, and only retain sufficient 
ability to write their name, or labor through the pages of 
a book. These, I think, although not thoroughly, may 
be termed ignorant men. I will, thcrerorc, understand your 
question as applying to these. When I h.-id the pleasure of 
seeing you at Backworih, I mentioned one or two that I 
thought might belong to that category. A better instance 
has. however, recently come under my notice. Wc are at 
present having a course of lectures on " The Problems of 
Life and Health," witli special reference to sanitation. The 
subject 'i$ an interesting one, and has provoked a good deal 
of discussion. At the beginning of the lectures two 
of the miners, at the mine at which I work, bought two 
tickets for the course. One of them I knew lo be a 
very intelligent man, and he has supplied me with 
some interesting facts concerning his companion. He 
says that when he Brst knew him he was a di.<>so- 
lute, degraded man, caring for nothing but drink, gambling, 
fighting and every other thing that belongs to an evil life. 
They lived near to each other, and occasionally had some 
conversation. By and by they took walks together, and 
questions of interest were discussed in a simple way. One 
by one he dropped off his evil habits and sou(;ht the society 
of his intelligent friend. He abandoned drink and devoted 
his money to the purchasing of books. He took every 
means that was Hkcly to afford him information, and sought 
knowledge wherever it was to be found. And now he Is a 
student at the present course of lectures, and has already 
e.imed first-class marks for his exercises. This I think is a 
t>'pical instance of what you require, and when I tell you 
that this man travels a distance of over five miles every 
Saturday evening in order to attend the lectures, and often 
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does his exercises after a hard day's work at the mine, you 
will readily understand how kct:u is the interest which has 
been aroused. 

1 have answered three of your questions, at such length 
that I am afraid it will sorely ta.\ your patience to read 
more. I will, therefore, reserve the other two questions' 
until I write again. 

1 am f lad to tell you that our " Classical Novel Read- 
ing Union " continues to prosper in both interest and num- 
bers. It was received with some suspicion at first, but this 
is gradually dying away, and it is accomplishing the object 
$0T which it was started, viz. : to introduce the best class of 
fiction into a neighborhood where it was comparatively 
unknown. At present we are engaged on George Eiiot's 
"Romola," a book of surpassing interest. Mr. Moulton 
commenced a scries of six lectures, on " The Literary Study 
of the Bible," at New-Castlc-on-Tyne, on Monday evening, 
November 9th. 1 was present at the lecture, which was 
listened to by an immense audience. The course promises 
to be a great success. 

With many thanks for your kindness in sending me 
the books, 

I am, Madam, yours respectfully, 

JOHN V. BAKKOW. 
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' aSf may seem a bolJ thing to prophesy of the future of 
* Extension Teaching in the United States in view of the 
■ brief test that it has had so far. To many it will seem in 
view of the large number of small, ill-endowed colleges in 
this country, a still bolder thing to prophesy good front 
an increase of these in any form. Progress is rapid, how- 
ever, in America and already the first io-stinctivc impulse 
resulting from Extension Teaching has been felt in more 
than one town in the direction of a local college. Assur- 
ances have been given by wealthy men in several places 
that whatever funds are necessary for increased educational 
advantages in the form of local endowment, will not be 
lacking. What can be said, then, for the local college In a 
country where complaints of the existing number are so 
rife? 

In the 6rst place it should be remarked that wc have 
not too many colleges, but that tiiose we have are attempt- 
ing in most instances too ambitious plans of work, and are 
on the other h.ind too ill-endowed for the work which falls 
within their natural sphere. The aim and end of education 
Itoth ideally and practically is to realize latent power. Can 
it be said that we have loo many colleges when in scores of 
towns are hundreds of young men and women naturally 
fitted for much better work tlian tlicy are doing, or with the 
earnest desire to fill better their present positions and lack- 
ing only the development which instruction in a few chosen 
branches pursued by liberalizing methods would give? 
Who can measure the intellectual force that is at present 
wasted through a lack of organized opportunities for its 
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concentration and application? How much undw-eloped 
•power is lost to each generation through our defective 
system of education wiilonly be dimly suspected by future 
ages, wise enough to see in improved methods of instruction 
the greatest cause of present prosperity. 

This question of the needs of the smaller cities and 
towns, remote from intellectual centres, and of the possibility 
of their satislaction through a development of Extension 
Teaching in the form of local colleges is the burning topic 
of the day in England. In reference to it Mr. M, K- Sadler 
writes : 

"At present the chief flaws in University Extension 
work are the want of sequence in the subjects of courses; 
the intermittent character of the influence of the teaching 
on the students ; and. in the choiceof studies, the sacrifice 
of the needs and wishes of advanced pupils to the con- 
stantly changing fancies of the public, on whose support 
the local organizing committees are compelled very largely 
to rely. 

These ddects are mainly due to want of money. Every 
year the local committees do something to remedy them, 
but, so long as University Extension Teaching chiefly 
depends on the sale of lecture-tickets to the general public, 
the local organizers will be more or less obliged to avoid 
those subjects which arc not popular enough to pay their 
own way. Financial reasons thus strike out of the ordinary 
programme of University Extension Teaching such subjects ' 
as Ancient Histor>-, Classical and Foreign Literature, Logic, 
Philosophy, advancetl Political Economy, Constitutional 
History, and Mathematics. Nor. at present can the local 
oi^nizcrs afford, except in special cases, to have teaching 
all tlic year round ; they can only afford, say, two courses 
of twelve lectures^-or even less— in a year. But this is not 
enough cither for the student who is doing advanced work 
and needs constant help, or for the less promising pupil. 
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who loKs heart and »al if the stimulus or the teacher and 
the influence of his fellow-students are suddenly removed 
at the end of the course, and not constantly maintained. 
It is very disappointing, too, for the best students to be 
compelled to take a different subject almost every term, 
because the less cultivated part of the audience demands 
incessant variety. Much has recently been done to arrange 
the courses in a more educational sequence, and there is 
clear proof that in each centre, a number of students desire 
such sequence. But they are too few in number — and likely 
to remain too few — to be able to afford to cariy out their _ 
wishes. • 

The aim of University Extension is to bring University 
teaching within the reach of persons who cannot them- 
selves come up to the University. At present we have 
brought courses by University men within the reach of 
such persons, but we have not succeeded (or have only 
very rarely succeeded) in establishing a curriculum as 
thorough, progressive, and systematic as wcarc accustomed 
to find in a local University College. All those who have 
seen the working of University Extension arc agreed that 
the courses which have been already delivered have done 
a very great deal of good in awakening intellectual interests 
and in stimulating promising pupils to attempt serious 
study. But there remains a great deal more to be done. 
We have to carry on the work to a much higher point 
than it has been possible for it yet to reach. The ground 
has been broken, public interest has been aroused, in each 
of three hundred towns a nucleus of students has been 
formed. The next step should be to help the real students, 
while still maintaining the courses which have already 
succeeded in making so many real students out of loungers 
or idlers. 

There are. probably, in any (own of twenty thousand 
inhabitants at any one time, about fifty or sixty young 
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people who, by one cause or another, arc debarred from 
University life, but would like to make a serious study of 
one or more subjects under the guidance of University 
tcaciiers. That is to say, if there were weekly lecture* 
in History, Literature, Classics, Mathematics, and Natural 
Science, about ten students would undert;tke a systematic 
course of reading in each subject, and would persevere in> 
it for two or three years. At present, in an ordinary fowit,. 
these students are deprived of almost every opportunity ot 
systematic study. There is no one with leisure to tcachi 
them — -possibly no one is even competent to do so. 
There is no students' library for them to use ; there is no 
building where they can meet and receive instruction. 
For such people as these, twelve or twcnty-fbur lectures 
a year on various subjects are indeed better than nothine* 
but still utterly inadequate. The lectures may not be on 
the Subject which tliey arc studying. The lecturer may 
be able to ^vc sympathy but not advice. And yet, this 
small handful of peopleare worth taking trouble for. They 
arc probably the pick of the town. In future years they 
will probably become its most influential inhabitants. It 
is very important, therefore, that, while young, they should 
be brought under the best possible influences, and not be 
stinted in educational opportunities. As it is, some ot 
them Io<u! heart and interest in intellectual matters, others 
drift off into dilettantism." 

To those who have followed the pr(^res.t of University 
Extension in America, it is clear that this presentation of 
Engli<>h conditions applies equally to our own country. 
The solution that has been proposed for this problem must 
be then of ever increasing interest to us as the system of 
Kxtension Teaching is more widely adopted. Thissolutioi* 
embraces the idea of the securing by four or five towns- 
of the entire time of as many lecturers, of the planning and 
can^'iog out of a continuous course in each of the more 
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important branches of tlie modern college curriculum, of 
cstablNhing in a word a floating Extension college, which 
shall give to the young men and women of the various 
towns as systematic and thorough instruction, although in 
fewer subjects, as their more fortunate companions gain 
in the distant institutions which they are free to attend. 

It will be readily seen that this is in essence only a 
fuller development of the " circuit " idea which has already 
become a successful feature of University Extension in the 
United States* There arc four towns in Pennsylvania, which 
have united in securing the services of a lecturer of the J 
American Society, who is now delivering the same course 
on successive nights in the different places. At least, one 
additional circuit will be formcil in the same State after the 
Christmas holidays and others arc planned in various parts 
of the country. At present, there is no guarantee that in 
any circuit the same subject will be chosen for successive 
courses and no certainty tliat any young man or woman 
will have the opportunity of pursuinga special line of study 
in connection with Extciuion lectures for more than the 
six or twelve weeks of a single course. If, howe^-cr, the 
lecturer were engaged by the towns for the entire college 
year of thirty-six or forty weeks and not one lecturer alone, 
but four or five in dJlTerent subjects, it would be perfectly 
feasible to institute well-correlated courses, representing the 
sequence of a coIlcg(^ curriculum and we should have 
immediately as the natural outgrowth of the circuit the 
University Extension College. It need hardly be said that 
such an institution would be no rival of our present colleges, 
for tlie very name indicates its appeal and offer of advantages I 
only to those engaged in the active work of life or hindered 
for any reason from leaving their homes, and in the nature 
of the case there could be no thought of establishing an 
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Extension College save in towns remote from existing 
bundations, 

Ttic cost of such a proposed college need not be more 
than 53000 yearly for each of the four towns entering into 
the arrdngemcnt. Four men could be chosen from the tist 
cf successful Extension lecturers and obtained for. say, 
^2000 apiece. Local expenses, such as hall-rent, light, fuel 
and printing should be cut down to a minimum at first. 
Apparatus, libraries and the other needs of the work could 
be gradually procured as necessity arose and opportunity 
allowed. No single town need be bound by tlie others tn 
the matter of expense, aside from the lecturers' salaries, but 
naturally, a generous and salutary rivalry would spring up, 
leading to more and more liberal support of the work and 
probably to ultimate endowment in buildings and funds. 

From what has been already said it may be plainly seen 
that in the strict, money sense of the word, all this will not 
"poy." Higher and even secondary education has ncwr 
paid in any country or any age. Americans are fortunately 
coming to sec, however, as early as any people that in a far 
higher sens* education of every grade yields the best returns 
of any investment and a thousand proofs of this confront 
us on every hand in concrete form. There is no town of 
twenty thousand inhabitants in the United States where 
it should be impossible or difficult to raise the necessary 
amount for an Extension College, if only it is undertaken 
in the right way. The logic of events points so irrefutably 
in this direction that one cannot doubt the early establish- 
ment of many such institutions, owing their origin to the 
present great U'ave of popular sympathy with lofty educa- 
tional ideals and true educational methods. 

HENKV W. CORTLAHO. 
H^uAuigim,A'gv*mttr, jS^j. 
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httTcsMK Judton of the Usinnlljr of MUiaeioU lecured on UniTCiritf 
ExteoBiun in DuIuiIl, an Navembcr IJlh and uiuled in tbc orjanixtliait of * 
lonl centre. 

Since out lul Usuc new centra have been ctlftblbbed under ibe mupice* 
of ihe Amcriran toclcty imvt rhiUdelplLift, in Chester Spriogt, l^Boi^omc, 
Plt«enixiille tnd Notth Walei. 

The first Univ*«iiy Exiension lecinre vris deMrtni In Cluoi{0 en 
November I9(h, \ij Dr. Jumo Albert Woodbuni of iLe UuiTcnitf of lodiaM. 
Dr. Woodbuin ii bIso lectanng on Atneiicon Hittaiy, in The ciljr of ladias- 
■potis. ' 

Fraia Rhode Uland uid Connecticui lh« id** of Umvnsitjr Etttsiioa It 
■prcMling nonhwAn) in New rnglwi^. Tlie inlcrctt of fVeiideBl Gales, of 
Amtienl, in tlitt moretnent ii well known, tail now Uowduiu College has K- 
tolvcii to offer Eitcniion counter !>]' tti profcuors. 

AtlcDiion i« colled to ihr inicrctiing article of J'Tctident Tkwing of 
Wc»lcni Reserve UuivcRuty in lh& iuue of UNIVERSITY Extension. FtesU 
dent Thwingitamemberor the Adviuif7 Coouoillee of Iho AnwrickB Sociely 
■nd i> nov OT|jpuuiin£ a krancb of the Sodetj in the city of OcTeland. 

'Jlie eourae of Prof I» I. Blake of Uie Katuu State l.'aivenity, b being 
Uifel/ attended in Topeka. ProC llUke Is nl^o lecturing in Kanua C'tvj, 
whrtc anniber populiu (unrse I* lieliig deliveied by ProfcMor V. \V. BUcknMr. 
A Gouno io Englikh Lilcraluic is to lie ccaameoced shoitlj bjr ProC C. C> 
DtUiUp. 

IVcM<1cnt R. H. Jesae gare an addrcM beli»v the Kansas Gvf SocEe!; Car 
Vniwrsity Evientioo on Xovtmbrr iSlh. He cxprused his Itmi belief in lta« 
CrcHt atlTU!itaj[cs of the sj^em, and Miid that hit ova institatiou woold do its 
utmoii to fullfil its duty lowaid the people of the Stale, by cnihiulastK Mippon 
of the movencnt. 

A centre of Ibe Ametictin SociMy m fonned, on November Gih, ta 
ColomlMa. 1^1. Hon. 11. N. Konb wascboeea PMsideni, Dr. H. Miffia Viee- 
Prctldent. kItM hluj Welsh Sccrdtrr. Kid Mr. A. C Rninncr TrcasuTcr. It 
wa*decid«dtohaTelh«hegtBnlii{coaTMOB Uteralore sod a giMnniee fund 
of seicntjr-fiTe dollan was svUcnbed. 

On Nuvcmter l6lh > meeting «»i held in OlUws, Canada, lo consider 

the adoptioa of Ihc Untveruiy Exiauioo tyiiem. AmonE Iho«e prctent were 

l<ord Stanley and I.«rd Kilcounie, Sir Jame^ Gnnt sad the leading educalon 
t«6 
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«f t&« <iif. Tlw Amwiotu of the «*enin{; led io Ihe e«ttblUI»i«nl c( s * 
centre anil Pnt. Coppia wu cbmen to ckUver llw &nl oounc 

Tht fitsl drcnUr of ibe Eilcnuoa Hepartmeul o( the Unireniir of the 
Stal« of New Vurk baa brca iMU«il frocn ATbanj, The (abktaoce of tli« 
cimiU/ is contained in SecrcUrf Dewey's article rrfcrrtd la in the September 
■umber (/ UMVKKtiTT ExTi-.?<MOK. Tba New York leid«rs of Voiretutf 
Ettcoiica will be preMnt in force it (be NuioBa] CoofercDce oo DMcnbcr 
^b, jotb aiui jtit. 

Mbs Ida M. GuUner has imUiihctl in neat fana an outHne waAy of the 
*■ Rcnutaance and Refbrnutioii," which, gir«t ia uieicrpiiananycletir wajrtbe 
main fa tiMci of IIwm mott important morcmails. The txiIudc ii Uucd on 
ibc Icaurei of the late Pror J. I^wis Dinun, of Ilrcrwn Univenit?, vho*e un- 
lineljt death would IiA*e caused the utiet lou of liii rare knowledge of thai 
period were it not Gx the tovtiig thouifbt capttsied In ibb Etik valume. 

On SaiuidayeveiriBg. November 7th, ■meetiacwai held in Lefaonon, Pk., 
fcr the pfupoM of ert a b tidiing a cmtttt of the Amcrion Society. Judgo 
HcFberxm preuded. and on aildre^n wa* delivered by Rev. T. E. Schnuuk. A 
penBaoeni oegantuiinn wm (fleeted, with Judge McPheracm a* Pr«ud«nl, 
Maci|Ml Iloovcf of (h« Lebanon lligb School ai Secrctaf]r> "^d Mi. C«o. S, 
BomtoMn «i Ttcasurer. The fini cvurse of Iwelfe lectures wUl coramence 
immedialely t&tt the Chnttma* holidajv. 

The Univenity of Wiieondn has published an annauncenent «f Rsten- 
Moa Cannes ottered bjr ita fscultjrfor this winter in hiatoiy, lite mure, nxinmniics 
•ad nararal fidcace. Th* ou of lbs Ai.iAinb)f Chamber of lh>s LegUIature has 
bc«o offered (0* tbit wwHi uid Utce audiCD<es ore liiiening imw to a couim m 
American Ilbtonr bj ftotasoi F. J. Tuniirr. Prof. Turoer Is giving tlie same 
tecturct in Ihe city of Milwaukee, where counei are in jiiuj^teu by Prof, 
Psdiown on riaclicsl Ec-voomlc QueUtvm, br IVof. FroeuMO on English 
Ijtctaiure, and l^rcf. Andrnon od None tiytbfAogy. 

Gt**.t intnest has licen atensed amang college mrn by the annomieeraenl 
of the NstMiiul Coofcrcocc OD Univcr^ty Eitcntiiont in ['hilsdclphia. on Tie- 
cemberagtb, 301b, Jill. An o|>portunii;r will bo giicn at ilm three dayi' 
sexioD for full ae-jtuiManec with the aptem an-l for diicutklont of the moH 
Ifltemtkig pebu in reference lo Its develop incnt lit America. Keprcscntatives 
will be pretent from the leading univenities of ihi« cmintry and Canada, and 
the ftdl benefit* of ^Jlg!i^ll ciiKrieocc will be secured through the |«e*ciKe of 
Ur. Michael K. Sadler, Scctctarjr of the Oxfnnl Delegacy. Indication* point 
C«avFT]rlarg«andeitihuiiuticm«#ilng, and the most refiresebtative confer- 
ence of coUcKc ncn that ho* ever rac t in this country, 

TSe Univcpiiiy Esteotioo Conference In Turoato, on Novoaber 5th and 
Ml. led ta tlic eitablbihmeiit of the OmailiM Society fur the EiiemioB of 
Univeniiy Teaching, (he oganiMlioa of which it largely modeled on that of 
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the Ameticui Soeittj. The Universilie* cf OnUrio ftnd Quebec vex* ibor- 
vu^hlr [qiitaciUccI Mid ibelcftdlog CbUcKn.Noniial ScbooU snil llEghScbMilB 
of ih« Paminitin triit delete*. Prcwitcr.t Jnmei of the Atnericui SocJMf 
gave tbc Irading odtlreM on Ihe ercnini^ o( Novrtnbct 5th, and w&t pretent at 
Ihe difTerciit scsMoni lo explain the vuioui qucfiiont that arose. The 
]«rti(lcnu of ihr new tatielf are Sir Donald A. Snulh of Montreal, Chnitcellor 
G. %V, Allan of Tiiniiy, Chancellor Edn-ard I^oke ot Toronto Uulversitj. 
ProfcfSciT Goldwla Smith, Chancellor Saolord Flerning of Quecn'i and Abbi 
LaflauuDC of LavnL Uii>*rr»ilr> ^^ Kcretar? i* Mr Willikm HouMoncr 
Toronto, the H-cll-knoini cconomiil, to wbotn Is dne !o large measure ifae 
niccen of th« meeting nnd the etlablitinnent of Ihe K>ci«<y. 

Tha work of Unjvenii; Esirnsion bu bren undertalten in Australia b^ 
tbe Unircrutjr of Mclbourac. There are at piescol aincteca Iccturen on the 
llu wbcsc counca include a wide range of wtiJetlB In llic dci»rtmcnu of 
IlUlory, Literature, Arl, I'hilotophy and Science. It ta elahncd lliat whil* 
lUo warlc will suffer tnider certain disadvantages as cumparcd with England, 
the runti pt^lMion bring tcantier nnd leu conijiacl, and thff mtuuit of com- 
■nunicatioD i>ot M good, Ibe aooijce Victorian has greolec mciini and more 
leisure U his dispoial than the average EDgli'hman. Certainly the 
Auiiraliint are not a iieople Uclting either in energy or in qiiieknea* ta 
avail ibeuuelva of whatever advaiitafts may eoinc vriihin their tcacb. It i> 
inleroting lo octe another illuttraiion of the MtaJosj lietwccn AnitnHan tail 
Annicaa deTelopmenl in the adaption of the short eourte of nx lectures. 
With the success of llic work, however, the tendency lo lunaer connes will 
nrlaini/ >]>pe*r In Aiutralia oa it ha« already done in the United States, 

Tbe Annual Mccliog of the Am«ieaa Sucidy waa licld in AaaodatJOo 
Hall, Philndeliibia, on Nnreinber imh. Ita«o»t William Pepper, Ilooorary 
Frcvdent of the Sodely, presided and opened the meeting by a few remarfca 
on the iiaportanoe of education and on the wotk which Uolvcniiy ExlenMon 
is doing in tliis country. lie noted that the great pmnb; of the 6nt ymr ia 
bebg more than juatifieJ by tha conlinned nieces* of ibc prc*<al. Diflorcnl, 
phases iif ihc work a« it ha* been dcrcloped in variooi .*^iaif« were presented 
L7 rrt^iilcni Scoir, of Rutgcn ; PrMideni Khoades, of hryn Mawr; hHideni 
Slalij, of Franklin and Manhall College ; rrcsidcnt Sharplcas, of lUrerford ; 
Pretldeni DeGarmo. of Swaithmore. and IVeilileni Fell, of Sl Johns One 
of the roost inlereicling of the addrrucs of ihe tvmiiig was Ivf lh« Rev. Dr. 
Macintosh, lo wlioae cameit cfTofti as memlicr of tbe Executive Comimiuee 
much of the succrM of Ihe Atnericna Society Is due. The report of the liM 
year's work was read by the Secretary, and the scuion was cloaed with aa 
address by Dr. Edmund J. James. wIki outlined tlie ptotmbic derelopment of 
Ihe laioveffirnt in Anteiiea and made a Hirong piri fnr (he uinooat freedcsa «l 
Ktiaii and for cnlbiuiastlc nupport of all interesied in edualion ia order thftt 
the full possibilhies of the s>slem niAy be realijed. 
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In GodBBUi, t'nivcnit; Esunuon U having » fomrwlui dtffirrmt appli- 
oMicn llun clt«wlme Seine vl the tiieniltrx of U>e J'Mvhjr cf llie Univenitj 
o( CJecionsii, h*\e offvitd cUia tiolnicllou to leacbers on Suurdsp, In Um 
folloiritig nbjwis: Analyllct, hj I*MfeMtf tlyd<; VetglA u%i Horace, bf 
IVofcuor Sptoull i Inorf^&nic CliciBlauy, t>y JVofcuor Nonoai Stc4iinal Hij- 
1017, l>7 PVoftstor M;<n ; and Mechanics, by I*rufcaor UalJwin. Although 
this olTcr wai made Lul a thort lime bcCorv the opciiiitg t/f ilie Ac«<leini>.' year, 
llie tcachen rejpoDded qiiicklj' and nith cnihukiasm. Ilic cIvm-.i haic an 
■Uesduce eif orer Mv«aty i «tlier clau«s bart u«en(bnn«l indiArmit plBc» 
ftraparine for Um UniTcrsiif cUwim ntm year. Kach ouutM cxxi.-tifau »( iliinjr 
ledum, M the end of m'hkh eiaininsibns will Le lieM and cettilicatei nivcn. 
It can be loid wtlh troth that no clau cctilJ eittiiMt auire i<«l. rameslne-i of 
ixirpa>« ind applimkn, than ihcM oompnacd cliicfljr of icaclicts. fwil^cctt 
thai ibeie teochen ihemMlves have (aughl for ^ean, luitil the; have ceiued to 
iotpirr Ukid, have awakened iotcrcit aoew. For example — Vergil n ticated 
criticallj aod nrgeticaTljt; mlUietil leadini; on the aiilhac » well at on l.Atin 
Lkcratarc, Ronua Antiqnitie* and kindred CDbjects, U [ve*en(ed, The n-wli 
of thb B iW Vrrgil hn.i for ibe tracbcts the frtshofa «f a nrnr amtior. It U 
■be iflleniicB of the teaching staff to push thb mavnoettt vigoruiuly auil i.^ieiiu- 
li(«]l]r, bit by offcting a pealcr Dumber of tlutlici (o teicticn and otben of 
mature jean on SaninU^ and lecond, bjr otablbhinK ccniret. The ilmt b, 
bowevef , ta be laid upon che teachen' cUkm, for tnslruction iiBparted 10 on« 
teacher will be conmiunlcatcd to a bondicd pupil*, '["he tCMbing lUiff hat 
orguuied by electiiis I^foicir \V. O. SjwooU, Piesideoi. and Vrafaaot T. H. 
Nortna, Scerelnry and Trewvrer. TbU OBdertaklng ha* been hlgld)' con- 
mended by the I'aculijr and Board of Direclon of the I nivcniif, and also by 
the dtiteni of Cindnnati. The Ctnrinnati TSmn-Star, of October 39, 1S91, 
IB an ailiclc on the subject, layc " Every Salurday between wity and tevenly 
camnit worker* ^nlber at the L'nltenliy (or tbc*e cIusm. Ai jet the wrotk U 
e«ly in its lief^noing. Thl« movement pmmiiei tci be a telling foiec ■« 
■docMioCM] ■&irt. Nest year with futlliereijieiiencethe wotlidonewinbe an 
fanpKimBeai vytm thai of (hit jvar. In thJF^ way ibe Iniluencc of the Univer- 
*>^ will £0 ndJatwg out through the commuoily. Tbe profcsMn ciigaft*<l in 
tUi WDCIc combine enthmlu-n, zeal, tenacity of purpose. kmidiI jiidemcoi ; and 
inMC deroied «bi1 determined ttndcnti can not lie (oitnd. Cincinnntt may not 
be awnre ti the fact, but it ii nevcrthelcia true, ih«t tiiice tlic OTjpuiualion of 
ifae ccbool cy^ieia, ihk I'liirervity Eilen«ion work i« the mort Impoviant tlep 
taken in the inlemli of hi|;hcr cducilion. It broadeni the fietd o{ work and 
offen the opportnaUy of a tilieral cUui^aiiuit to huniltcds of tlioK to wliMn faie 
in jouthbuxdrnipd it." To this tnay be added that nothing will lend more 
to BEiify the educational syiitein, and to brini; the whole body of Ictubtrn inli» 
^iD{alhetic and hel)ifnl relation). 
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WbU nujr b« accomplUhetl ibrougb Univcniir I^cKtcaaon IccttimiBk^ 
beMCB by die experience of ilie uuik in tlie city of Keading, Fa, When ibe 
CiUbUthmenl of a centre of ibe An«rifM) Society wo* Rnl propotcd it wa* 
thooglit a matter of ([rave doubt wticlhcr d«|iite ibc nht ut ilie ciljr lufficienl 
inUratt could be arouted. ti wu finally deeided to ha*e an introdnetorf 
lecture to explain the moTcmcnt, and at lbi« meclini; it waa cfideni tbot a frv 
eaniett woiVen ven enthuilutic In th« came. Aa orgaDluilOD vu orconl- 
ingly efTcctecl and a lystenuilie ctunpaifin was begun. The puUlcalion* of Ibe 
American Society were widely uaiieicd. nnO article* were printed Iroon time 
to tint in the daily |>apen in rrfetrnce lo tlie Riovtmrnl. The clement of 
pcncnol inftncnce wm nut ncstcctcd, and to a cciUin citcul a boiuc (o-b&iu« 
canviLu wai made by the Committee, rditicsl Ecununiy wai cliiHen m ibe 
an^ecl for Ibe lint eoane, imd on Norember 3d, Mr. Edward T. Dcvioc, 
fcllaw of ihe Univcrsliy i/f Penruyltanii, <lL-lircicd tbc Cf>ccin|[ lednre to on 
■ttdience which laicd lo ovcrfiowlng ibe aeaiing cajMcity of library Jlall. 
many remaining itaDdiag Uirvofbout the lednre. from tlut tim« inlerat iiaa 
<0)uianLlf (DcreaaedasiDdicatcd by the»i/cof thcatiilienceiL A wrong Students' 
Ataoeialion wu formed and weekly mectiafp have becti beld during Ihe eniira 
cauiae. Tlic Kasoos for iucb saocett ut t'nivcruiy Extauionhoi secured in Kead- 
ing an not far 10 aeek. In Ibe firxl place the local i>odety ha» made cue of all 
thote mQanioTtniCcraa which bair« bnn leated >o itioruiijjhly in other places. 
The tiibjctt cbodcn it of a popular Danirc, but ycl one «hich Icnili luelf 
readily to KcieiiUlJc tieaimeut, and from «bLch re»ilu of a tatind educailonal 
cliaractcr may be gained, 'llie lecturer \t lUortniehly coartTMnt with 
hr* aubjecl, a IacX wblch >» luKcicnlly indicated by hii Uiidiei In 
Ccrnumy and bi« position in iba VHuirtun School, where be ba* 
prattled by the excellent intirunion of t)i. Simon K. Paltcn. >ully a* 
important at the leciurer'a command uf hla tubjecl h hit lucid and popular 
mode of prMcntalion. Mi. Devinehoi comtanlly cmpbuifedlheedticaliDna] 
side of ibe worh, and ha* made ihaTougb lue of all the difTcrent elements of 
thit fyatem of leaching. A finil quality wbicb ha« coniritnited mncb lo the 
aucocM ot tbc KcodiiLK cectrc, b the fact that the lecturer baa laid atreu 
not <iiBp1y on the iniporunt of hJi own subjecl, but alio on tbe lienetita nl ib« 
entire «yi>[em and hat tougbl lo interest th« p«ei[>te nol only in Political 
"Ccnnomy, but in University Eatcn^on and in general educational inblcnit, 
lie has done ibtt by intTv:ducing at a preface lo tbe varbui lectniH a ten 
ir.inute dttcuMion of tuch Ia]>ic3 of general intcrcit oi — Tht Folitlcal Ednca- 
t'mn of the People, Tbc IvduCAtion of the Curamun Schoul, The Americoa 
Cull^e, lualension of Ihe Univenily, and Ibe Univeriity Study of I^>I■tical 
Ectmoray. 
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It is safe to say that no one who attended the first annua! 
' meeting of the National Conference on Uni\i:rsity Ex- 
tension, which closed its sessions in Philadelphia on Decem- 
ber 31, 1891, feilcd to be impressed strongly with the fact 
that a step forward had been taken in the work of Univer- 
sity Extension, and that a new era had opened for this 
movement in America. The first stage in the history of the 
work was that of inquiry, of experiment often isolated and 
always more or less unorganized and on the other hand, of 
the dissemination of information and of gradually widening 
knowledge of this system of teaching. This stage is 
definitely passed. University Extension has been success* 
fully established in more than a hundred important towns 
and cities in ail parts of tlic United States and Canada, and 
every one interested in education can now easily gain a 
more or less adequate acquaintance with the methods of 
the movement. 

The time has now come for well organized and syste- 
matic eflbits toward the complete development of this form 
of teaching, and for the fullest acquaintance with the ever- 
improving results accomplished under widely varying con- 
ditions. Henceforth it is evident all interested in University 
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Extension may profit by successful experiments ia any part 
of the country, since the benefits of careful comparisons 
and of free discussion hare been so thoroughly proved by 
this Conference. 

During the three days' sessions delegates were present, 
from a score of States, and from nearly a half hundred of 
our higher institutions of learning, located as far apart as is 
Minneapolis from New Orleans, and Bowdoin College from 
the University of Nebraska. There is no place in the 
United States where Extension work has been done, from 
which reports, either through personal delegates or in writ- 
ten form, were not presented at the Conference. 

As was expected, man/ of the results of the Conference 
are to be attributed to tlie presence of Mr. Michael E. Sadler 
Secretary of the Oxford Delegacy for Univcr*ity Extension. 
Mr. Sadler has been at the head of the Oxford University 
Extension since its revival in 1SS5, and has an unparalleled 
record as lecturer, organizer and writer on this subject. His 
model lecture, which opened the Conference on Tuesday 
afternoon, with its following class, gave to many delegates 
their first opportunity of seeing University Extension teach- 
ing. On Wednesday afternoon, the address of Mr. Sadler on 
the " Main Objects of University Extension," outlined clearly 
and forcibly the lines of development which all who have 
the interests of this movement at heart must follow, if the 
full bcncfiw wliich it offers arc to be secured. Again, on 
Thursday morning, it was through Mr. Sadler's address on 
the "Organization of Local Centres," that many learned 
for the first time how to commence their practical efforts 
in the spreading of this system. So also in the various 
discussions which at once etilivcned the sessions and cleared 
many previous misconceptions, the value of English exper- 
ience was secured the Conference through one of its ablest 
representatives. The American Society has deserved much 
from the friends of University Extension in America, by 
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securing the presence of the most distinRuished leaders of 
the movement in England, and has at the same time pcr- 
foimcd one of its most important functions, as indicated by 
Provost Pepper in his address of welcome, in thus aiding 
in the spread of sound ideas as to the essential nature and 
purposes of tins great educational reform. Last year Mr. 
Moulton did yocman service in first attracting general 
attention to the movement. This year Mr. Sadler's ser- 
vices, although different in kind, have been hardly less 
important in results. The American Society has been 
further fortunate in securing also the help of Mr. Halford 
J. Mackinder and Mr.W. Hudson Shaw, who liave engaged 
to appear under its auspices. 

The success of the Conference was in a great measure 
due to the Hon. William T. Harris, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, whose circular of information issued from the Bu- 
reau at Washington, brought the subject of University Ex- 
tension sharply before the minds of the educators of the 
country'. Dr. Harris contributed in the opening address of 
the Conference, on Wednesday morning, a most important 
addition to the philosophy of this movement, and the thanks 
of the Conference were fittingly voted him at the close of the 
lafit session for the important aid and strong impulse he has 
given the work of University Extension in America. 

It has from the first been the thought of those who have 
studied closely the essential nature of Extension teaching, 
that its largest promise hes in the possibilities it offers for 
hearty co-operation of many important forces for the uplift- 
ing of society, which have hitherto acted in entire indepen- 
dence with a naturally resulting loss. This idea was 
strongly presented as the key-note of future endeavor in 
many important addresses in the course of the Conference. 
Dr. John S. Macintosh struck it forcibly in his masterly 
address on the " Church and University Extension," which 
developed the idea of hearty union on the part of these 
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forces, as it has not been developed in the history of twenty 
years of English effort President James MacAHster 
presented another phase of the same idea when he spoke 
of the relation of this work to the public school system and 
to the common school teacher of America. It was still the 
same idea which underlay the careful presentation by 
General Secretary, Walter C Douglas, of the Philadelphia 
Young Men's Christian Association, of the great possibilities 
within easy reach of any branch of that organization which 
should carefully.and in detail, put into practice the methods 
of Extension teaching. 

A noticeable characteristic of the American promoters 
of University Extension has been that they have given full 
and free credit on every possible occasion to the English 
originators of this movement. It is pleasant to remark 
then the same quality in our trans-Atlantic cousins, who, 
to mention only one instance, have always stated their in- 
debtedness to America for the Chautauqua idea of summer 
schools, and the Chautauqua idea of home study. Every 
delegate at the National Conference felt it one of the great 
pleasures of the meeting to hear of the work of Chautauqua 
from its eloquent leader, Bishop John H. Vincent. 

The essentially distinguishing feature of the Confer- 
ence was the number of papers and helpful discussions on 
the practical questions connected with Ihc movement. A 
year ago such discussions would have been of much less 
interest since, as far as America is concerned, they could in 
the nature of the case have had reference only to the results 
of experiments under very differing conditions from our 
own. Now, however, when earnest efforts have been made 
in so many places, to carry out all the details of the system, 
experience has shown many difficulties, some of which 
were expected, but many on the other hand radically dificr- 
ing from anything that could be foreseen, Among the 
most pressing difficulties for U9 is the supply of suitable 
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lecturers. The first step in the solution of this difficulty 
was taken in the prcscntntion, by Dr. Edmund J. James, of 
a thoughtful and weighty paper on the necessary qualifica- 
tions of the University Extension lecturer. Of almost 
equal importance arc the questions as to the function of the 
class and of the syllabus in this system, and the excellent 
papers on these subjects by Mr. Ii>iward T. Dcvinc and 
Mr. Henry W. Rolfe were listened to with great attention 
and were followed by fruitful discussions. 

The special characteristics of University Extension, as 
carried on under widely \'arying conditions, were indicated 
in the suggestive papers of Professor Wilfred H. Munro, 
of Brown University, and Dr. James Albert Woodbum, of 
the University of Indiana. The greatly difTering position 
which the movement holds in New York.as compared with 
other states of the Union, was admirably presented by Mr. 
Mclvil Dewey, secretary of the Regents of the University 
of the State ofNcw York, and his able assistant, Mr. Ralph 
"W. Thomas. 

Among the reports of progress made at the Confer- 
cace, in addition to those of the gentlemen already named, 
were interesting sketches by Professor Henry E. Chapman, 
of Bowdoin College; Professor Howard N. Ogdcn, of the 
University of West Virginia; Professor W. O. Sproull, of 
the University of Cincinnati ; Professor A. V. E. Young, of 
Northwestern University; Professor M. L. Sanford, of the 
University of Minnesota; President William H. Black, of 
Missouri, and President D. R. Kerr, of the University of 
Omaha. Written reports from all other centres of Exten- 
sion teaching will appear in the printed proceedings of the 
Conference. 

It hxs ever been found that the social element in con- 
nection with such meetings is of vital importance. The 
National Conference was in no respects a greater success 
than in this. The citizens of Philadelphia are proverbial in 
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hospitality, but on this occasion birly outdid themselves. 
The two receptions, the one on Tuesday evening at the 
Art Club, the other at the Academy of Fine Arts on Wed- 
nesday evening, were not only exceedingly brilliant in a 
society sense, but exceptionally pleasant from a purely 
social point of view, and no delegate left the city without a 
strong sense of the peculiar fitness of Philadelphia as a 
place of meeting for such a confereoce. 



THE UNIVERSriY EXTENSION LECTURER. 



I. 
It is, of course, an Idle matter to spend time ti^ng to de* 
* cidc which, of a number of elements in a given combi- 
nation, is the more necessary, when all of them are really- 
essential. It is like trying to decide which is the more im- 
portant part of 3 pair of ahears. In this University Ex- 
tension work there arc several elements, each of which, 
however insignificant it may appear, is at bottom really es- 
sential to produce the desired result. But, certainly, among 
them all, no one is of more fundamental importance than 
the University Extension Lecturer himself, the man who 
actually docs the work for which all the rest of the mAchin- 
ciy exists, the man upon whom the successful working of 
the machinery depends to a larger extent, perhaps, than 
upon any other individual in the whole system, the man 
without whose continuous and devoted attention University 
Extension will accomplish but a very small portion of the 
sum total of the good which lies within its possibilities. 
So, while wc cannot say that it is of more importance than 
any other element, yet it is certainly essential to the sys- 
tem. It naturally acquires a certain prominence in our 
consideration by the very numerous points of contact be- 
tween it and all the rest of the work of the system. So, 
on this occasion, I feci tlut we can certainly well devote a 
very considerable portion of our time to a study of what 
the University Extension lecturer should be, and what he 
should do. 

Wc rely, in the first pl&ce, of course, upon the lecturer 
to prepare the course of lecturer, to prepare the syllabus 
lised in connection with it, to deliver the lectures, to prc- 
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the questions for paper work, to s«t the lines along 
which the paper work must be done, to criticise the papers, 
and, finally, to conduct for his part an examination on his 
own work. Let us then look first at the lecture itself 
What should the University Extension lecture be? An 
analysis of the circum-sfinces under which it is given, of 
the audience to which it is given, and of the results which 
may be fairly expected from it under favorable conditions, 
will give us at least some of the more important points to 
be considered in connection with it. 

I think we may say, in the first place, that the Univer- 
sity Extension lecture cannot be the .sort of lecture which 
is given to college students. We may lay it down, I think, 
as a fundamental principle that the educational problem in- 
volved in University Extension Is, at bottom, a very differ- 
ent one, after all, from that involved in university instruc- 
tion itself; or, at least, that so many of the incidentals con- 
nected with it are so different from those connected 
with university instruction, as to make it essentially 
a different thing. So fully ha.s this been recognized by the 
more thoughtful men who have taken part in the University 
Extension movement, and who have given thought to its 
possibilities and its circumstances that many of litem have 
maintained that the expression, University Extension itself, 
i.s an entirely mi.slcading one.and ought to be discarded for 
a more appropriate term. I shall not go .so far as thi.s, for 
T think the question of nomenclature, while liaving a cer- 
tain importance, is not by any means fundamental. I think, 
moreover, that the turai University Extension lias acquired 
a certain right to he applied to this particular sort of cd«- 
cation, and yet it may well be worth our while to call our 
attention to the fact that the problem after all is diflferent to 
that involved in university instruction from several diiTcrcnt 
aspects. 
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In the first place, the university lecturer who comes 
before an audience of university students, knows what to 
presuppose in the way of previous training. He knows, 
pretty exactly, if he is a thoughtrul and observant man, the 
general grade of maturity which has been reached by his 
audience. He knows what they have studied, and how 
thoroughly, on the whole, tliey have pursued their studies, 
so that he is able to tike up their cduc.itinn, so to speak, 
very directly and immediately where he finds it, and to con- 
tinue it in connection with the subjoct which he has in 
hand. The University Extension lecturer, on the other 
hand, has a very different condition of things to meet, in 
this respect. His audience, while made up, as a rule, of 
people who arc interested in the work, and arc interested in 
improving themselves intellectually and esthetically, is yet 
a mixed audience. It consists of people of various ages, 
of old and young, of people of different sexes, and. often, 
of diRcrent nationalities ; and, what is more important than 
all, of people of very different degrees of education and 
training. The University r.xtension lecturer, therefore, can 
presuppose, one might almost say, next to nothing in re- 
gard to the knowledge and training of his audience. He 
is in very much the same position as the clergyman who 
comes before audiences made up on very much the same 
tines as those of the Univer3ity Extension lecturer; and 
certainly no one who has studied the problem would doubt, 
for a moment, that the clergyman's problem, so far as it is 
educational, is fundamentally a different one from that of 
the University professor. Those of you who have busied 
yourselves especially %vith the pedagogics of college and 
university courses, arc fully aware how carefully and closely, 
aa a result of centuries of development, our educational 
System has been knitted together. You will very often 
hear a professor, for example, say it is impossible to teach 
Greek to a boy who has not studied Latin. You will hear 
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a professor of Assyriology say it is impossible to teach As- 
syrian to a boy who has not studied Hebrew. What be 
means, of course, at bottom, is not that it is actually im- 
possible to do so, but that he, by his whole training, and by 
his whole previous education as a pupil, and a student, and 
a teacher, has got thoroughly into the habit, in his pre- 
sentation of Greek and Assyrian, of presupposing a knowl- 
edge of I^tin and of Hebrew. So, it has not been so very 
long since men maintained that, in order to teach English 
literature, a knowledge of Latin and Greek on the part of 
the pupil was essential; and.of course, to a certain method 
of teaching thatis undoubtedly necessary, and, perhaps, to 
accomplish certain specific results in the widest and broad- 
est sense, it may always be necessary ; but no one would 
claim that English literature, to-day, cannot be taught and 
well taught to people who have little or no knowledge of 
the classical languages. Now, if the university and college 
man finds it so dilTicult to adapt one or anotherelement of the 
trditional curriculum tosomc other condition than traditional 
conditions, how much more difticult the problem, and how 
different, in some respects, must the problem be. when he 
is thrown entirely out of these ruts and placed face to face 
with the pressing problem as to what hccan do, from an 
educational point of view, with an audience in regard to 
whose training and scholarship he can make none of these 
presuppositions, to which he has always been used in the 
case of college students. 

There is another condition, to my mind, almost as 
important as that which I have just described and which 
serves to distinguish very particularly the possibilities of 
the work in University Extension from those in college 
and university work itself and that is the Icn^h of time at 
the disposal of the university lecturer and the University 
Extension lecturer respectively to produce their various 
impressions. Real education is a result of time, as well as 
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of effort. The time element in education is almost as tm> 
portant, if not quite ai important, as in economics; where 
it forms the fundamental element in the conception of 
capital. You cannot secure culture and training, you can- 
not secure those speciBc things which we connect with the 
idea of a liberal education within a brief period, no matter 
how great the effort the individual may put forth. It takes 
time, in other words, td educate the human being. It 
takes time to educate and discipline along intellectual and 
esthetic as welt as along moral lines. Not even the 
wannest believer in and adherent of, the momentary and 
sudden revolution in character which may come from re- 
ligious conversion has ever maiiiuined that anytlnng more 
can be accomplished than a mere facing about of the in- 
dividual, a turning of the mind and thought and action 
from one direction to another. Moral culture can only 
come as the result of time, of long -continued as well as of 
vigorous cfibrt. So the university man has, under ordi- 
nary conditions ; at least in our modem institutions of 
learning, whatever may be true of tJicir Knglish counter- 
parts, a certain length of time, a certain period, during 
which he has his audience directly and immediately under 
his control. If he docs not succeed in making an im- 
pression the first hour, he can take the second liour to 
present the same thought in a difTcrent way. He may 
take a third hour, if necessary. If lie does not succeed in 
doing it in one week, he can take a second week or a tliird 
week. If he does not accomplish it in one month, he can 
take a second month, or a third, or even a fourth or fifth. 
He can make a study, to a certain extent, of the indivi- 
dual students he has before him and with whom he comes 
in contact and ad»pt his work in some degree to the wants 
of individual members of his class, 

The Uaiversity Extension lecturer has not the same 
advantage. He can meet his audience for a dozen times; 
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or, 89 experience shows, perhaps twice that often, in a givea 
subject, within a year; but experience, both in England and 
in this country, shows that wc cannot hope to get hold of 
the sanie audience, on llic average, for more than a dozen 
times for the presentation of any subject; or, under very- 
favorable conditions, for more than twenty-four or twenty- 
five times. The cases in which more Ihan this can be 
accomplished, at least at present^ arc rare, and I am in- 
clined to think, from my observation of the circumstances^ 
arc likely to continue to bo rare for some time to come. 
The Extension lecturer must, therefore, face the problem 
of getting a certain number of points before an audience* 
which he meets, say, once a week for a period of twelve or 
tightcen weeks. The mere statement of the case shows 
how different the problem involved in the University 
Extension lecturer's work and that of the university 
lecturer. 

There is another side in which the work of the two 
men is very different The university lecturer has before 
him, presumably, a set of men or boys who arc giving 
their entire time and attention to the work laid out and 
required by the college or university. They are supposed 
to be giving themselves up, completely, to this educational 
process, which is involved in the curriculum of the insti- 
tution of learning which they arc attending ; and, if the 
claims of society and of athletics or of indolence are 
sometimcii too great to allow the actual realization of thLi 
presupposition, yet, on the whole, the university lecturer 
may feirly count on the bulk of the time of his students 
being devoted, if not to his work, at least to the general 
university work of which bis branch forms a part. The 
University Extension lecturer, on the contrary, has before 
him a cl.i5s of people in whose lives his work forms, even 
if it become what we hope to make it — a permanent 
feature, yet, after all, only one element and, perhaps, as lar 
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as time and attention arc concerned, by far the smallest of 
several elements which enter into combination to make up 
the life of the individuals composing his audience. ITe 
finds there tlic busy man. who gives the bulk of his time 
and attention, during the day, to speculation on the 
street or the working of his lactory or the manipulations 
of politics. He finds the woman who.sc chief attention is 
absorbed by her household duties, by her charitable works, 
by her religious offices. He finds the young man or 
woman, or the boy or gtrl. whose day is spent in the shop 
or the counting-house or the factory, and who, therefore, 
under the most (avorablc conditions, with the greatest 
desire in the world to accomplish something valuable and 
definite, can only give a modicum of his time to this 
particular work, and. even if we succeed in making, by 
our University Extension movement in alliance with all 
the other ctlucational movements of the time, education a 
serious business of life, comparable in the time and atten- 
tion which it takes to that which is given to amusement, 
to the church, to politics; yet, after all, it cannot ever 
become more than one of these elements and with this 
iact the University Extension lecturer must reckon. 

Closely allied to this point is the consideration that 
one of ihc fundamental objects of college and university 
instruction is to make scholars, to produce investigators; 
while the utmost wc can hope from University Extension 
instruction is to raise the tine of living by creating an 
interest in higher things. We often hear it objected to 
University Extension work that one cannot make scholars 
bysix lecture courses. This would be avalid objection by 
any one, if we claimed we could do so. But no one of tlie 
supporters of University Extension ever made such a pre- 
posterous claim. Much more can be accomplished in a 
scholarly direction than one would suppose who has not 
taken the trouble to examine carefully what has been 
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actually achieved. The elements of interest, of mental 
maturity, and the trainirg which actual life gives, go a 
long way toward making up for the greater concentration 
and superior elementary training of the college boy. But 
no one would claim that Univer^ty Extension worki as 
such, directly tends to produce schohirs, while this ought 
to be one of the direct tendencies of all college and univer- 
sity instniction. Such a fundamental distinction must 
diflTerentiate the two grades of work, and will keep them 
forever on two separate planes. 

I have not stated these difTerenccs in their conditions 
and methods of work for the purpose of discouraging, in 
any sense, those who believe thoroughly in the valuable 
educational aspects of University extension work. I -be- 
long to this class myself, and I should certainly not desire 
to discourage myself and those who are working with me 
in this very important field. But I have said these tilings 
so as to secure a clearer idea of the conditions under which 
the University Extension lecturer must work, as compared 
with those under which the university lecturer is privileged 
to work. Now, I think it follows, without stupping to 
draw tlie conclusion for any one who has followed me in 
this statement of the case, that the University Extension 
lecture must be a very different sort of lecture, in order to 
accomplish the highest educational result under the cir- 
cumstances, from the kind of lecture which would do the 
same thing in the university work itself. In the first place, 
details must be left %'cry largely out of sight, except so (ar 
as detail is necessary in order to emphasize and throw into 
strong and clear relief the general features of the subject. 
I say, except so far as detail ts necessary'. One of the great- 
est dangers to which the University Extension lecturer is 
liable is tliat of dealing simply in formal statements, in fun- 
damental propositions, in glittering generalities. Any 
teacher knows that such a method of presenting the maia 
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features of a subject is foredoomed to failure, for the bald 
statement of general principles is something which conveys 
but very little idea to the untrained mind. The general 
feature or general principle which the lecturer is trying to 
emphasize must depend far more on the skillful way in 
which it results as the crowning conclusion of a given 
presentation, far more upon its being put in such a form 
that the student himself, out of the details which have been 
given, shall be in A position to formulaic the general prin- 
dplu himself, tlian upon any formal statement, no matter 
how skillfully and accurately it may be made. It would 
take a very skillful man. indeed, to give one lecture upon 
the history of the world which should contain any valuable 
matter for the average college student or average man or 
woman. It takes almost as much skill to treat the whole 
field of Greek, or Roman, or French, or German, or Eng- 
lish, or American history in a course of six lectures, so as 
to produce any abiding result iJut it is feasible for the 
man properly prepared in a period of six, or in a course of 
twelve lectures, to present one century, or one half century, 
or one special period of English or French or German 
history in such a way that it shall leave a permanent and 
indelible impression on the minds of some of his hearers. 
It isplain, moreover, that the University Extension lecture 
must, after all, rely for its permanent success upon its ability 
to interest the audience in the subject in such a way as to 
lead them to read about it immediately, thoroughly, per- 
sistently; in other words, that the object of each individual 
lecture, as well as of the course, should be very largely to 
stimulate an interest in the subject, as distinct from impart- 
ing knowledge on the subject, which latter must, of course, 
be a leading characteristic of the university lecture. 

And so I might go on to set forth the peculiar condi- 
tions and to analyze the peculiar problem which confronts 
the University Extension lecturer and to discuss the 
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methods by which he may accomplish his endsi But I 
have said ciiou^^h to emphasise the point which I wish to 
urge upon you especially on this occasion, that the Univer* 
sity Extension lecturer must not suppose that the simple 
lecture which he gives to his college and university 
students is the proper one to give to his University Exten- 
sion audience, and to pronounce the opinion that if the 
lecture is successful in the highest sense before the Univer- 
sity Extension audience it will not be the one which, in 
the highest sense, will be successful before the university 
students, and vicf versa. We have found, from our experi- 
ence in the short time we have been at work, that our col- 
lege and university men arc very prone to fell into this 
error and the result is very noticeable, in eases where they 
Iiave done so, in what may be called comparatively ineffi- 
cient work', judged by the reasonable standard which we 
may set up on University Extension subjects. 

But there is another error inlo which the university 
professor in very liable to fall, and that istheerrorof giving 
simply what he calls a popular lecture. Nearly all our 
college and university men in this country do more or less 
popular lecturing on their subjects and allied branches, 
before literary societies, teachers' institutes and similar 
organizations, so that nearly every college professor has 
what he calls a popular lecture. It is oftentimes very, veiy 
far from being so, but it is at least an attempt in that direc- 
tion. When these lectures are reaily popular, under ordi- 
nary conditions they are very likely to be simply specimens 
of the class known as lyceum bureau lectures. This is a 
very valuable class in its way and one upon which I should 
be the last in the world to wish to throw any slur or odium; 
^^ but it is a class whicli will not serve the purpose of Univer- 
^^P sity Extension at all — and which, if introduced into this 
^^ field, will rapidly give us, in University Extension, poor 
e lyceum-burcau lectures by college professors instead of 
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good ones by the present lyccum lecturers, The ordinary 
popular lecture of the college or university professor will 
not serve Uio purposes of University Extension any better 
than the ordinary lecture by the sanic party to univcrsi^ 
students. 

Enough has been said, I thinlc, upon this point, to 
bring clearly before you the proposition stated above and 
which I wish to reiterate here, that the kind of lecture which 
will accomplish the highest results in University Extension 
work is a vciy different sort of lecture from that which will 
accomplish the highest results ; on the one hand, in the 
university, and on the other, in the lyccum bureau. I would 
urge, therefore, upon the college or university man, who 
thinks of taking up University Extension work, th.it he, in 
doing so, has a new educational problem before him, a 
problem which will not be thoroughly well solved without 
the most careful and long-continued attention upon his part. 
The !act that university men have not kept this circumstance 
in mind, will account, to a very large extent, to my mind, 
for those numerous failures, in one form or another, of the 
University Extension work which the history of this move- 
ment, in England and in this country, has to chronicle and 
to the large number of attempts, which, while we cannot 
perhaps denominate them as absolute £iilurcs, are certainly 
not calculated to encourage us to put forth long-continued 
and renewed efTorts along these lines. So much for the 
University Extension lecture. The University Extension 
lecturer, in so far, is the man who can give us a lecture 
which is suited to the conditions which we have sketched 
above. 
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It is common!)' said that our modem elementary 
' schools arc a result of university culture, working down- 
ward and outward from the great heights and centres or 
learning. In a large measure this is true; though there is 
nother side to the case, which merits consideration, 
Comcnius vi-as a Heidelberg student ; Fcstalozzi had meagre 
advantages. In Great Britain, Andrew BcII studied at St. 
Andrews, while Joseph Lancaster, his great rival in the pro- 
motion of popular education, began to teach while yet *t 
boy and unlearned, Benjamin Friinklin, who had himself 
enjoyed very limited schooling, founded the University of 
Pennsylvania. Horace Mann had only a district school 
training till he reached the age of twenty, then he made 
his way through Brown University, and afterwards devoted 
the best years of hin life to the improvement of the common 
schools. 

University culture has indeed worked downward and 
made possible the thorough elementary educatiun of the 
present day. Yet some of the best individual teachers have 
been men endowed with little learning, but with a great 
longing after knowledge, not only for themselves, but for 
others also. Peter tlie Great is said to have civilized his. 
people while remaining himself a barbarian. He is the pro- 
totype of a large class of teachers whose passion for learn- 
ing and for teaching outruns their unaided acquisition c[ 
knowledge. 

The diflerencc between the two classes of teachers re- 
ferred to above may not be so great as at first appears. The 
best university professors are sometimes men who have 
never themselves en;oyed the advantages of university train- 
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iag. In fact, the best instruction a professor gives his 
pupiU is in the results of his own independent research. It 
is not the great and only business of a. university to pass 
on the same stereotyped body of learning from generation 
to generation of student-t. In an important sense, a uni- 
versity is a body of self-educated men, constituted for thg 
purpose of aiding others in the etTort toward self-education. 
So the enthusiastic, half-educated teacher may be closely 
allied, in spirit and in habits of thought, to the thorough 
university man. 

Now, the influence of the university upon the common 
schools will be greatly increased, if this large class of as- 
piring teachers can be brought into direct relations with 
university' life. Here is a tangible class, in which the in- 
stinct of self-help is especially strong. It oflfers to the uni- 
versities a great opportunity, outside tlieir own walls, for 
discharging their proper function of aiding and directing 
individual eAbrt. And in this instance, such aid and di- 
rection is sure to result in great gain, not only in the wide 
dissemination of knowledge, but specifically in the gradual 
development of university interest, even in the lower 
schools. The reports which come to us from England in- 
dicate that the elementary school teachers arc among those 
most interested in, and most benefited by the Extension 
courses of lectures. Such is likely to be the case in this 
country, and the prospect is full of hi^h promise. 

Our teachers in the common schools have been pre* 
pared in a variety of ways to welcome such aid as this 
movement can give. Many of them have followed the 
Chautauqua courses of reading. State teachers' reading 
circles have been formed, and the results have been excel- 
lent. Regular courses of prolessional and general reading, 
not so extended as to be appalling, have been laid out. 
County and local branches are organized, and annual ex- 
■minations are held on the work gone over. Institute in- 
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structors observe that those who do tlie reading prescribed 
for these circles, follow much more intelligently the insti- 
tute lectures on principles and methods of instruction. All 
this is good, but only as a beginning. 

At the present time the chief point of contact between 
the university and the elementary schools is the high school. 
This unique member of our school system, standing mid- 
way between the elementary schools and the colleges, and 
partaking somewhat of the characteristics of both, has 
come to be at once a most important feeder of ihe higher 
schools, and an agency for quickening and toning up the 
work of the grades below. It would seem as if it might 
prove peculiarly helpful in the Extension movcmenL The 
high school class-rooms and laboratories can be used to 
excellent advantage for evening lectures. Tlic graduates 
of these high schools form "alumni societies," which ex- 
ercise a positive influence on the literary and social life of 
the community. Tho.sc graduates who do not go to higher 
schools, ought, it would seem, to be eager to avail them- 
selves of tlie opportunity to attend cour:scs of lectures on 
higher studies, and be able to follow them to advantage. 
Graduates of the local high school will be found in lai^e 
numbers on the force of teachers employed in the lower 
grades. For tJicm these lectures should have an especial 
value, and through their mediation the broadening and el- 
evating influences drawn from the university should filter 
down to the youngest stratum of the school community. 
It remains to be seen, furthermore, whether the teaching 
force of the high school has not a part of its own to per- 
form, in connection with, and somewhat similar to that of 
tlie lecturers sent out by the university, in this grand for- 
ward movement for the increase of intelligence among the 
whole people. 

Another aspect of this subject is worthy of considera- 
tion. Those who have received professional training in 
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normal schools — state, city or private — constitute a. large 

element among the common school teachers of the countiy. 

It isa characteristic of normal schools that they lay decided 

stress upon principles and metltods of instruction. The 

result is in many cases that the various sciences come to be 

r^rarded chiefly as instruments for the discipline of the 

pupil's intellect. This view in an extreme form acts as a 

damper on all hearty interest in tlie given science in itself 

considered. The university spirit would pursue its studies 

for the sake of knowing, like Ulysses, 

" Yearning in (t*sire 
To (oUaw knowledge liL? a sinkini; Uir 
BeyotuI iht titinmt Iwund of humnn ihoiughi." 

The normal school view, as here presented, is highly 
practical. Normal school teachers often succeed when col- 
lege or university graduates, with broader outlook and 
larger stock of learning signally fail. Frovision is now 
made for giving university students, who contemplate teach- 
ing, the requisite professional preparation, by the establish- 
ment of pedagogical professorships. On the other hand it 
is observed that large numbers of normal school graduates, 
either immediately on the completion of their professional 
studies, or after some years of practical experience as 
teachers, take time for an extended course in some higher 
institution of learning. The combination of technical and 
general culture accomplished in either of these ways, is a 
valuable contribution to the life of our common schools. 
But what can the universities do to give the deeper culture 
and the broader view to those teachers of thorough profes- 
sional trainingbut limited acquirements, who arc unable to 
pursue a regular university course ? It remains for Uni- 
versity Extension to answer this question in act, and the 
answer, if sufTicient, will be of great significance to the in- 
terests of our common schools. 

EUIEK E. BROVTK. 
CmvrriHy tf Mihigam, Dtttmtfr, tSfr, 
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Part I. — Productioh. 

I^OLITICAL Economy assumes that the social, mental, 
\ vital and physical forces of nature arc under man's 
control. It is not concerned vf\i\x the origin 
or correlation of these forces In the philosophic 
sense. The production of wealth, however, 
with which PoUtical Economy is chiefly concerned, is noth- 
ing else than the employment of these forces ia such a way 
as to satisfy hnman desires, ileat, light, clcctricitj', mag- 
netism, chemical affinity, gravitation, germination, mental 
and social activity, in endless mutation under man's control 
traosform useless matter into useful wealth, and future 
goods into present goods. 

In the study of Production. Political Economy investi- 
gates the manner in which this transformation tai<es place ; 
seeks to reveal the conditions physical and 
psychological under which it talccs place most 
economically; considers in what way human 
energy may be most cfTiciciitly exerted in the mastery of 
the taatural forces, and makes a special study of the organi- 
zation of industry. 
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I. Phv'SICAL Conditions, — When man comes into con- 
tact with nature he finds that there are certain physical 
principles which will at once determine to some extent the 
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character of the production in which he is about to engage 
and which may be enumerated as follows:* 

A. The periodic character of certain of the natural 
forces. The seasons of the year furnish the most marked 

example of natural periodic action. The signi- 
AcrioN OF ficance in production of this periodic action 
KATViE. jj^^ ji^ ^1^^ consequent necessity of utilizing 
the forces at the time when they are operative. 

B. The possibility of natural force becoming latent. 
Food products contain latent muscular strength ; coal is 

stored up, heat and light. In the sun is con- 
tained all terrestrial force. Transmitted by 
solar radiations the force is again stored up in 
material objects on the earth and becomes latent. It may 
be called forth and utilized, now in one form, now in 
another, sometimes directly in almost any desired form. 

C. Localitation of natural forces. Industry has been 
largely inHucnccd by the presence, in a form which can be 
LocAuuTioM ***'1'^^» o*" *iich forces as gravitation in a good 

OP water power, heat and light in coal beds and 

petroleum wells, superior germinating power 

residing in especially fertile soils- For particular kinds of 

production certain localities thus possess decided advan> 

tages. 

D. Persistence of forms. Production has been re- 
tarded by the tendency of certain products to speedy dis- 

j.my,j^^j,j^ integration. Ultimately all material forms 

OF change. Vegetable and animal bodies decay; 

roans. j(,(.j(s disintegrate; the products of human labor 

are consumed or perish. But for a period which can be 

calculated with sufficient accuracy, products retain the form 

given them. They offer greater or less resistance to dis- 



* 1b Falten : Thforj of Dynamic Hconomio, theie AreUnncd " objediv* 
cooditiMu." See chapter on Theory of IVoducuoEL 




integration and change. Without the action of this princi- 
ple the production of wealth would be totally diflfetent 
from what it ia. 

E. Efficiency of serial labor. It is discovered 

finally that Production is eflictent only when of a serial 

BpriciR--*cY character.* One process must follow another in 

Of a certain determined order, With changing 
***'*^"*°*"conditions the particular series best adapted to 
accomplish the desired end may greatly vary. A man 
docs not aUain but only approximates the scries, which is 
absolutely best But to act in disregard of the (act that serial 
labor is necessary would be to abandon production and to 
introduce industrial anarchy, 

It is evident that the better these physical conditions 
arc understood, and the more completely man adapts his 
production to them the more efficient the pro- 
pHYiiCAi. duction will be. When man substitutes for the 
pEKMUEs. perishable food of the savage, food which can be 
preserved for month.s, a long step forward is taken in indus- 
try. Commerce arises from an exchange of the results 
of local advantages. Latent forces are more economically 
and fully utilised. The sequence of productiveproccsscs is 
modified to secure a larger and more valuable product 
But it is of especial importance to note that for thecivilizcd 
man and the savage alike these conditions to which atten- 
tion have been called hold good. They furni.sh the physical 
premises of the theory of production, and their validity 
may be tested by observation of one's immediate sur- 
roundings. ^ 



* Sc« PattcD I PundunenUi] IdM «f Cftpiuli io Quanerif Joure&l «f 
Ecanomics. Vol. III., p. i8S. 

(No better exercl&e cotiEd b« susgeucd (or the UuSent than to le>t lbs 
Accuracy of cacb priaciplc by hi* own oUcrvUion, aud ihut lo ouoHdcr 
whether he can add lo ibe U>l Turtlier prindplcs af tkc nine kind and of r<{aal 
Inponanc*. 
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II. Plant Life. — The possibility of utilizing the re- 
sults of plant growth is the initial &ctor in the production 
of wealth. Tlie cultivation of plants may be 
V^^ regarded therefore as the beginning of indus- 
try. The flesh of animals used for food may 
be regarded merely as grain and grass in a more convenient 
fonn for the market. Timber and cabinet wood; fliix fibre; 
resins and rubber ; perfumes, oils, and medicines from the 
vegetable kingdom, where they arc not already objects of 
cuIti^'ation as the cereals arc, will probably become such. 
The vegetation of the sea yields fi:ih aa that on the land 
yields bread and meat.* 

Not the iarmcr alone but all who are engaged in the 
productioD of any form of wealth are interested in the dis- 
covery of the relations between plant life and 
the satisfaction of man's desires. The efficien- 
cy of agricultural production depends chiefly 
on the degree and kind of human ener^ 
applied; but the quality of the soil, the character of the 
climate and the location are also prime considerations. 

Only an extremely small portion of the cultivated soil 
is actually made use of a» plant food From soil of which 
one foot in depth will weigh three to four 
THK soil. million pounds to the acre, an ordinary crop 
will take of plant food about two hundred 
pounds.f On the other hand, the portion thus utilized 
constitutes only about one per cent, of the weight of the 
plant itscirj The rest has come from the air. The prin- 
cipal elements of the soil suitable for plant food arc: Iron, 
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*Alwat«r: Tfae Food Supply of the Futuic, in Xovomber (1S91) Ci»- 

I Anerican EneycIo|m<lin. An, Agricnllanil CliemUlix. 

{ In the CMC of gran lwi> per oeai.^^twatcr, u abon. la SchOaberg*! 
Iiuilbiuii,v. d. Coltt Mtim»t«f it U from twoto teireti per cent. 
13 
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lime, nugncsia, sulphuric acid, potasit, phasphoric acid and 
nitrogen. All except the last three of these exist in great 
abundance in almost all soils. If plants could get from the 
air directly as much as they need of its inexhaustible sup* 

ply of nitrogen, fertilizers would only need to 
FWTiLUEM. supply phospHoFUS and potash to mal:e the 

most barren soils fertile. It ts believed that 
there are several plants, of which the pea, alfalfa, and per- 
haps clover, are examples, which have this power of talcing 
nitre^en directly from the air. If this be true the nitrogen 
necessary for plant food may be kept undiminished by 
simply including these plants in the rotation of crops. 
Guano, the ordinary manures, bone powder, and similar 
fertilizers have been expensive and limited in supply ; but 
there have been discovered mines of phosphate in bothEu- 
rope and America which will supply much more cheaply the 
coveted phosphorus. More recently beds of potash com- 
pounds have come to light in Germany. Their use has 
become common in European agriculture and has extended 
to tlie United States and to the coffee fields of Brazil and 
Ceylon.* 

The economists have usually considered agriculture as 

dependent .solely on land area and what they have known 

as the natural fertility of the soil. Concern is 

on frequently expressed lest the natural fertility 

TH» son- ^jioyij (liniinish and prove inadequate to new 

demands. But the fertility of land is what man makes it. 

It doea not depend on any inherent^ original, inexhaustible 



* firofcwor .\lwnie(, from wW« papef in the November Century most ftf 
Ibo aboTc fiicu of t^ni.'-ultural c)ictnl!iU7 are drawn, stales tlint niurlUe of 
pelaib mined sik) Tfffinrd in Gertmajr, timuglit to ibU ciiunlr; and applied 
ftt the nt« of !$■> poutxla, cotlini %y^o )>cr ncm. on tlia woni.out soil of 
ft ConnKtlcut fftnii • • • hM tn^ile all the diflFcrence l»cl ween com »o 
jH>or M |ii be hdnily wanli th« htukinf; and a crop of sixty bushels per 
aoc of the fiiieM thcUeJ com and a nton excellent growth of at&Ik. 
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•quality, but on the methods of agriculture in vogue. It 
increases with new discoveries and the adoption of more 
rational methods, just as the productivity of a factory does.* 
Soil consists mainly of clay, sand, calcium, and vege- 
table mould ;t or of a mixture from which one or more of 

these elements may be absent. Loam is formed 

utn or by the mixture of sand and clay, and is called 
■""*"'- light, medium, or heavy, according as the sand 
or the clay element predominates. Day is formed by the 
dccompo5ition of rock, which, besides the clay, holds in ad- 
mixture potash and other plant foods; while sand is the 
result of the decomposition of rock comparatively poor in 
food elements. Chemically, neither clay, nor sand, nor 
calcium contribute much, if anything, to the plant growth; 
but they determine the physical character of the soil, and 
the productivity of land depends quite as much on its phys- 
ical as on its chemical properties.! 

The influence of ch'matc is twofold. It acts directly on 

plant life, stimulating when favorable an abundant and varied 

ntPLosKci vegetation, and checking in its most unfavorable 

or moods all plant and animal life; it acts indirectly 

"* on the production of commodities in its influence 

on human cneri^y and industrial activity. In this chapter 



* A special icience, ■gricutcural chemistry. Is occujded Ikrgelf with «a in- 
TcaUgMJoa of ibe niethod* by whitb liic fertility of foilt nuiy be t/tlcinaCicBlljr 
bcraBH. For tbe laigc bmefiu whicli ugiicnliure bu teniitd from chetnuliy 
uc rcjMcU of Prnfeiuor Johnion. of Vole Cbllrge, Dire<^or of ConnccJicut 
Agricnllural SUtion -, sntl Ibe paper \/y Vtvfeiaat Alwatcr, to nbicti reference 
bsa bMii DUtJo abort. 

t Tbe T«g«table tnculd it lechnicaJly termed Humug, and tbougb Dot ibe 
«bief source of feitility, an wot formerly suppotcd, is Hill an impoitant coo- 
atiwetitur ibesoll. 

t The pmciMC of cbjr lend) to soabe tUe am\ moitt tod tenadous, ob- 
MTticU the drcuUtion o( air in tiic soil and icnden culliTiiioa dtfficiilL Smd, 
oi ibe contrary, makea the toil dry, loow, and nty of cultlvaiion : v. d. Cola 
In Sch^nberii'ji Handbucb, Vol. I, p. 29, 
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we arc concerned only with the former, but it xhould be 
pointed out that climate which is most favorable to the 
natural preservation and increase of plant producbi may 
sometimes have a most unfavorable crtect on man's energy, 
so that the total result may be a balance of these two effects 
instead of their sum. 

Countries which Have a warm or temperate climate 

possess great advantages over colder regions, in the variety 

jjj.^^ and extent of the provisions made by nature 

]H for the immediate supply of man's wants. 

Even for the vegetation of the Temperate Zone 
a mixed climate, with relatively mild winters and warm, 
sunny summers, furnishes the best conditions.* In com- 
paring climates, however, from the economist's standpoint, 
much besides temperature must be considered. The 
humidity of the atmosphere, the rainfiilE. tlie direction of 
prevailing winds and whether they arc laden with moisture. 
the frequency and violence of storms, and the possibility of 
predicting their occurrence; even the liability to earthquake, 
volcanic eruptions and magnetic disturbance, may be con- 
sidered in connection with climatic conditions. 

DiHcrcnces in climate arc caused by differences in 
distance from the equator and in altitude; in proximity to 
the sea and to great forests ; in ocean and atmospheric 
currents; and in the situation with reference to mountain 
ranges, plateaus, and plains. The difTcrcncc between an 
insular and an inland coattaentol climate is very obvious.t 



• S« a »hoit but c»!iniuii»e naif of iLSi quettiao, hj M. Bei^fiiuui, in 
AiA«w. Vol. XXX, p. 39a. 

t N^TilIc In green Irelonil lie ityrtle grows Id the open «ir, m tn rortug&l, 
withnul Iwving lo drexl ihe Cold of winlet. Uie •uramer mn oT Ihis wino 
cliouie due* not ■u<;cc»l ia purkctly riticniiig llie plunu ■md ptan, which 
grow 'ci]r well in theume lutilude cm ibc caatincnL Gujoi: The EuOl isd 
Uta. 
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A somewhat similar effect is observed between, a locality 
vell-wooUed and one which has been stripped of its trees.* 
The student of economics will have much to learn from 
meteorology, for on the atmosphere and its cliangcs depend 
the development of plant and animal life, the currents and 
the navigation of the ocean, and tlie formation of soils by 
the disintegration and erosion of rocks. 

EDWARD T. DEVINK. 



[The writer wotild Im glad to reodvs frona uiy lourca further llliutntians, 
mggMlaot or epfeions, 1>«>rtng> on iha nibJ«cU diicoMcd in lfa«K 1«mc»u.] 



* Science bu derarasUaled ta tlit sUuiaction or nil niional and 
•CEoi-ntJoaal beings — Lncludiiig t^me veiy coiu«mlive rolcis «/ W«ttcni 
Bnrope>-Uut mo uitmal Bayed, or a tice &trippc>] of iis bkrk, drm nnt pertfh 
Bore nirel; iban n land deprived of !>■ iteti. F. L. Otwald, M. D., in 
fhfvlar Seifnte AfuniAfy, Vul XI, p. 385. The tffeci <ia tcmperjilurc and 
Jiumidily of reniaving th« fi>re»ts leckientT', wEille iin]X)rtauC.dtic» not tqireient 
1h« chkf I0M KttuDecl, which U«» rather in th« efled an tha power of tht 
•oil lo ntaia □Kdsuirc 
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JS^HB aim of the University Extension lecturer is not so 
^ much to instruct his hearers directly, as to stimulate 
them to independent study of their own. His work is 
largely a failure if he docs not lead them to think for them- 
selves, and moreover to think thoroughly. In writing the 
lectures therefore, in conducting the class, in criticising the 
weekly papers, the thing that he must especially have in 
mind is the necessity of developing thoroughness and inde- 
pendence. And, of course, this holds good of the making 
of the syllabus as well. It likewise must be con- 
structed with careful reference to these two results. 
Consequently it may be said that the best syllabus 
is the one which makes thorough study seem desirable and 
easy, and so tempts the Extentiion student to undertake it ; 
but which refrains, on the other hand, from guiding hts 
steps with such great care that he shall have nothing to do 
but follow, and so shall lose all independence of judgment. 
Permit me to take up tliese two considerations some- 
what in detail. And first the question of thoroughness. 
What must the syllabus comprise, if it is to help the stu- 
dent to do thorough work? For one thing, of course, it 
must give him full and accurate information in regard to 
the best books on the subject in hand. This information, 
moreover, must be well-ordered, discriminative. I cannot 
think that a mere list of titles can ever be sufficient. 
The student should be told plainly what works are abso- 



* Paper rcwl «t tbe National Coiifemii:*, in pbllnldpliia, od Dccembar 
30,1891. 
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lutcl} essential, what ones stand next in importance, and 
what ones finally arc good but yet of minor interest, or 
perhaps special in their nature, so that they should be used 
only by those who wish to undertake compamtivcly exhaus- 
tive investigations. He should be told, too, ia what order 
the books of each of these classes should be taken up, what 
prejudices and prepossessions on the part of their authors 
are to be guarded against, how one volume may be made to 
supplement the deficiencies of another, and so on. In a 
word, the lecturer should, in the syllabus, freely give to his 
pupils.as iar as it is possible todoso, thefuU bencfitoftliat 
knowledge of the literature of the subject which he himself 
has slowly accumulated. In my opinion he may well go so 
&r as to specify editions and mention prices. And I cer- 
tainly would have him, in addition to the general hints of 
which I have been speaking, or in connection witli them, 
sketch out both a major and a minor course of reading, 
somewhat In detail ; that is, both a lei.<;urcly rambling path 
and a short cut through the great field of study that he lias 
mapped out in his preceding recommcnd-itions. 

Consider for a moment how the syllabus will be used, 
and you will not accuse me of having Uid too much stress 
upon this matter of a bibliograpUical introduction to it- 
Many intending students will turn to It, long in advance of 
the lectures, for hints in regard to preparatory reading. 
Students' Associations will be guided by it in the purchase 
of their works of reference. Libraries will avail themselves 
of its suggestions, in their efforts to iiw their resources for 
the benefit of local centres. And, most important of all 
perhaps, the syllabus is likely to become, in some cases at 
all events, the hand-book of the solitary student, who, after 
being awakened by the lectures to a deep interest in some 
subject, will strive to continue its study by himself, for 
months ^md perhaps years, during which time he certainly 
will need all possible assistance. 
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I pns-s now to the lecture outline. This has varied 
vci^-much, sometimes being a mere skeleton of the lecture, 
in the form of a few short sentences or a series of bare 
catch-words, sometimes on die other hand presenting a 
carefii] condensation of everything essential in the whole 
discourse. Tlie former method, that of short sentences or 
catch-words, would do very well if the ohject of this out- 
line were simply to spare hearers the labor and distraction 
of taking notes in the lecture room, it being understood 
that they would carefully write out the substance of what 
they had heard as soon as they reached their homes. But if 
the syllabus is to save them from all note-taking whatever. 
after the lecture as well as during its progress; if it is to be 
made, as I believe it should be, a substitute for such task 
work, serving to recall at any time, liowever remote, all that 
the lecturer deemed of special value; then it should be 
fairly full, should be an epitome, a synopsis, rather tlian the 
barest and briefest summary. It will in that case go k.r 
toward insuring that thoroughness of work upon which I 
am now dwelling; for it will render it almost impossible 
for the lecture, which is the first step in Extension work 
and thus in certain rcspccti the most important, to be dealt 
with superficially and imperfectly by a student who is at all 
in earnest. 

I would ask your consideration now of a third feafurc 
of the syllabus, the questions, in answer to which the 
weekly papers are written. Upon the skill with which 
these arc chosen depends very largely the value of the 
paperwork; and upon that, in turn, depends, more than 
Upon anything else, the final worth of the entire course of 
study. So the questions should be contrived with the 
utmost care. They should not be so difficult as to repel 
tlic student, nor yet so easy that he may answer thcin with- 
out some measure of earnest thought. They should cun- 
ningly tempt him to read, consider, compare. The>* should 
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suggest to him the many aspects of the subject, its larger 
possibilities, the deep underlying philosophy of it. In iinc, 
the questions arc of the very greatest importance, and 
demanti in tlicir preparation all the lecturer'*? art. 

Up to this point I have spoken of the necessity of making 
the syllabus of such a character, in every part, that the 
student will be helped, and indeed almost compelled, by it. 
to be thorough and careful in his work. Allow mc now to 
call your attention to the necessity of developing within 
him independence as well. The lecturer will render him 
but a poor service if he teaches him to be ever so tlior- 
ough, but in so doing represses his originality. So great 
pains must be taken to leave room for the full play of his 
judgment. Hence in tlic syllabus, as in the lecture, one 
must sedulously avoid dogmatic assertions, or a one-sided 
presentation of the matter; must persistently maintain an 
attitude of inquir)', and a spirit of fairinvcstigatiun and free 
discussion. Or, to be less general in my statements, one 
must refrain from giving too much advice about books and 
reading, too full an outline of the lecture, questions too 
searching and exhaustive. Leave the pupil something to 
find out for himsclC It is better even to let him make fre- 
quent mistakes than to guard him with too much care 
against making any. 

The task, then, to sum up our conclusions, is to recon- 
cile in the syllabus, as well as may be, two somewhat 
conflicting requirements: the necessity of so guiding the 
student that he shall not find it easy to be superficial, and 
the no less imperative necessity of leaving him so free from 
guidance that he shall be forced to be somewhat independent 
and original in his work. 

I am well aware that a syllabus which should satisfy 
those requirement"; must be very difficult to construct. 
But so arc all forms of Extension work difficult And it 
is a fortunate thing that it is so. If they were easy, for 
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either teacher or pupil, this movement could not accomplish 
the great results that we hope from it For strenuous 
cflbrt alone can develop one's powers. It is not to be re- 
gretted, then, that the syllabus is found to require much 
time and much study. And it is plain that the lecturer 
cannot be allogether successful who allows himself to think 
of it as a slight task, something that can be thrown off in 
an hour or two, perhaps evun before the lectures a re writ- 
ten. He should rather look upon it as one of the three 
important steps in the preparation of his course. He 
should feel that he has first to master his subject; then to 
construct his lectures, with all his skill ; and then finally to 
dc\'otc unlimicrd time and pains to the making of tliis guide, 
this hand'book, this representative, always present witli the 
student, of himself and his cfTorts. 

And now, as I close, permit me to commend to your 
notice ceitain concrete illustrations of what a good syllabus 
should be. I may not refer, of course, to the work of any 
of our American lecturers, lest I should .seem to make dis- 
tinctions and comparisons, but I can and do suggest that 
all who are interested in the matter study the syllabi of 
our Knglish visitors, of last year and this. 

HENKV W. KOI.F& 



NOTES. 

It b ■ mttter of DOt« that the r«c«nt Ccafer«nc« was attended not timp]j 
bjf the fricniU of Liniverwiy E»l«i»iun, bui iIm) by tliwc ncil itiorauEbly coo- 
vincitd if ih« ujvnnta^t cldmnl fnr Univenity Evitntion. The |inM«nce, 
however, of mch men u Pre*iJciH C. Slaiilty lUll, of Cluk L'mvcniiy,wIio 
if not aMiong ihe t«lievm in the nydem. i«, a* won poinifd oat in another con- 
nection, one of the vuett wfe-guards of th« wbe direcuoQ of ibe mavenienl. 

The first cour*e of Unirenily Eiuensioii lecturei was opmcil at Scranton. 
Pa., en Nurember t'llh, wi[hii Icclurcon " Uurn« " by Dr. W.Clarke Kobiiuutu 
Tbt McccHof Uu* ccotie wa>iuickly gaanotecdb]rUbe salcuf iirarly >iit bun- 
dnd cntinc ikVttt. Dr. Raliiiuoa wu fvr Mvcnl ycu* Icciurcr in the Uhi- 
*enity of Dtitham, and is a pccnliarly magnetic and iiw^iring ipetikcr. He 
holds dcgrea from ihe Univtrsityof Frunce and from Heidelberg, and is the 
aiMbarof levenl voluion on the eaily lllcralure of England. Carboiiilale. 
llon«*dal« "id Greta Ridge joined «rilb Scrantoa in securing tlie entire liine 
of Dr. Rotniuon for lix weckt. 

Tlw pouibilicies of coojtetniiuii oa ih« jioit of the Churrh iHtb tbow 
acllTe in UniveiMly EKtnuimi, wc(C well txetnpliricd b; lli« deep inltreol of 
leading clergT*"^ ■<■ *^^ triMon* nf Ihe Conference, and tuch Jnlcmiing 
■ddrcsan a* that of the Rev. Williiiin Wilborforce Newton, of Piltilield. 
UaMii who dcscflbcd m> well ibe tondiiion <>( thing* In his own town and In 
tiniilar towtu in Ccnlrut New P^ngluid as dentaiulinii itniwiatit-ely such ojipur- 
tsaitie* as Eitension teaching alTordv Dr. W. W. KewhMt and bis ^ittin' 
guisbcd bnrther, Rct. Hdiet Ncwlon.or New Y<)ik,hnre cnnlrthuled niucb to 
the amkeDing cf Iniemt in educational and social aiTairs so <haractenslic of 
th* Cbiurcb in these dayi. 

Attention is called to the liiitmting anide in this Issue of Uhivtrsitv 
EXTi»«ioN by l^fessor Elmer E. Diown, of the L'niT«nii)r of Michigan. It 
wontd be dEIEcull to find one moie cotnpclcnl lu tipca.)t on the subject of iTie 
■• Uaiveraitiet mod thsConnnoa Schools" thnn Pmr«t»or Brown, who is one of 
the eret-increesing nuoilier of specialitts Itained in ihe best UaiTcnit'eii of 
Emope, in the study o( tbc vatlous cducatiunal sjstrnis, and In the hivcstl- 
{stioaof special edacUionol prohtenu. PrarMior Ilrowo's inggestions as to 
how tlic relations between the University and the Cummon Schc;ul mty h« 
timglh(ned l^rOQgh Unirenity Extension, rone with special Ibrce, unce bts 
own Unarersity has enlcreil with such tigtir on the eilsbli ailing of centres 
th rough oui the Sme. and in its report made such an excellent showing al ihc 
Kalionsl CoaEcnaee. 
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IVof. but N. DaainoQ, head or tbc Engli»h Ocponmcnt of the Uni*er- 
Bitfof Micbijjan, hu bren l«cliinoi: to lBrKcaudieacauiid«TlIiF»tupic«> of the 
Uttroil Inititute o( Univt^rsitj' Extontion. Pmf. Demmon hu br«n i4cn(ili(4 
wiih tbe Suic UniTcniiy for many yean and h« exerted a siteatg iti&acnct on 
ihe teacliinj of Knglish tliroii|>bi>ui Ihu Stale. To him Ii due Ibe louoducUun 
of the acminafy jactliod of sluily at Micliigan UnivcniCj tad tauiy other 
rafbrrns wliich have notonly maile bii rlrpaitiuenlonc of Ihe moit p^ulario tbe 
cttirifuluni, hut alsogKaily vIvanciM) the gentrni] tnlcnKts of th« Inatiturien. 
Uoiyctstiy CAlcnHtin hu rccrivcd tile conlial Mijipnii of (be moit prominent 
citUeruor DelroiL Tlie IVesiileiH of ilie Imtiiuie ii lion. Tbomai W. JUmei. 
Ttie Sc'^rrlAt}' U Mr. Henry A. Fonl, of the DrlTtit TViiutu, aod on (li« 
BoanI of I)irecton ia tlie Rct. Dt. C, R. Hcndenon, wlut bat been matt actire 
in tbe work. 

The We*t Virginia Soriety fnr the Extnifian of irnivenilY TeacWng; iww 
or{t*nUe(l by memlwin of the fnculty of the Slnte Univenily and other pnuni- 
ncnt educaion, at MorKantown, Onaher |6, iSijt. Tbc following geniJcfncit 
ecMiiiiluie the Executive Committee and ofticcn of Ihe State Society j lYcti- 
deul.W. P.Wiley; V*ic« PmideQl,Joh& A. Myc»i TreMuier, Jjfan I. Harrey; 
f!ecFciary, It. N. Ofpden. Addiljoail memben of the ExeculiTs CotnmiUe* 
are E. N. Tumer. F. B. Reynold* and J. W. Itanfgtn. The firel anoounce- 
innil of the Sodcy (iledeet lu c«nic»t enilcaix>ra In canylng out the plans and 
mefbodf of the Ametina Society, to whiMe [DublioLtiou the lucceiabl ett<b- 
Usblncnt of the Wcat Virginia Society U lurycly due. Much intccot has l>ecii 
muiileatcd in tbit moveracnl by the aher hlEbet iniiitutinni of Wcit Vii^nii 
•ad ewrylhtng points to a lucce^iful fanying out of thit iytlem of teacbbi; 
onio'lhe cBidcni manngctncnt of ibe oiliccn mbntioned. 

Tbe itntement bai oflen been made in ConnectiDii with the movement of 
University Evlcn^ion thai one great function Is to uae to better advantage the 
oxitttng mcAiu of inilroction. Many oppoitnnitieit have aa fai been bosnd up 
m the fuanilnttaui) of higlicr taitltuilona aod bavc been avail^Ic ooly to a very 
unall nnmber. A i^riod imlance of irhol may be accompliibed by Ihix tyitem 
of teaching in eKlendinE ad*ant«j;e« lo tho»e out»ide Ihe univernly, may be 
fbnnd In a course in Ttiology offered at ptcaeat t>y Dr. II. C. Bamptts.of Brown 
Untventty. Thete lecturei are for Ibe benefit of Ihe pupiU of the FravideDCe 
Normal Si:hi>oI, the Umitcil roourco of which has prcveotod them m far from 
pining tbe adrantaget of bi^h^r nclenliHc training. At little ad.lUiatu] eChrt 
<m the pat of Ibe foctiby of Ilrown Univerriity and at liitU eipenie on the 
pan of the Normal School, ibcw ledum are civen. nnd ihrir rciotts, both in 
the way of impiralion and of actual koowledge gained, nre already evident. 

The munificence of AmericiiD* towud education ha* become almoM p»o. 
**rbii1. Perha|it no hrller illiiAlmiion of the wttc g#nen»ily of wealthy men 
caa be found tbon the eftabEiahmenl of the Drexel Lutitule of Pliilailelpbia. 
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Km Inuthaiia million aod tfanlfdollira wfll be uwd to lenire new ndvan- 
lifM, especiaJlf in tcehoical eiiuoiliaa IhmugH IhU iiutitolion. The dirccti«D 
of ihii new fbroe in Phllailelpblu cducatioii U in ibe hand* of rmf. June» 
HacAUslcr. It u not loa Rmch la say tbnt M SupcrintcMlent of tli« l^ilMkl- 
pbut Sdwoi*, Dr. M M A liata effected » pnctjcnl rerolniion oloat; vaaxty Iidcs, 
nd BO one can cotDpue tbt prMcnl condition of Ihe public school tjritCRi or 
PhilAdclpIiiA with IliAl of •ome jcanunce wilhout fe«linj[thc ^re^ g«n-ieM 
tkule hai done ibe aiy Pm!dent HacAllfiicr ix • nieinlm nfihe Exfoitive 
CmnlUMof the Amnican Society, »nd 1i» KlMdilf nphdd ib« n«cet':Ji]r ot 
denlofutg naM fully dl the clcmcnb of Uiis »yitcia of tcacbiiig, aud tbg 
bread poltqr of the Sodety la Ivecljr a mult of bb liberal Ueu. 

The ljwic»«ef, IV. AVtw, of DeccmhCT iSih. mjt*: "Willi this lecture 
doMd the fiiM i«riM nnder the mupicem of ibe AroeriMn Society. Mr. Devin.- 
u to be coagnitulated upon lu> aliillly lo ktoqw uid »usl«ia it dcciilcd interctt 
ki * lubject about wbich few pnople have more than s rriy general idea and 
one whkh bai never before the ln«lilat!on of Unirenity Exttmian inelbods 
been popular. The woili done In clut, and more pa/ticululy by aiudeoti who 
hare coBintnited papcn, boi Xnrtn at a high end pro^icauve atmdord of e tccl- 
leDCe." Much credit u due Ibc excellent ori^oiMtiou of tliv tjuicastcr CvnUe 
of Eiteruion lenching and to iboK who wutkrd M actively on ihc lixal ccos- 
■Uaee lor the ettibliihlag of tba Ceatre. Prtsident Stahr, of Franklin aikd 
Manhall. and many of hia colle*euea of the faculty of tkat Tcoctable inalitu- 
tian,wer« in henrly and tympatbctlc touch with the niovcment. The iticecM 
which Mr Devlne hii»*ccure<l during bin firtt ycir of F.ilrnvion lecluiing it 
(ell of dentftcsncc for young men lookingforvaid to tbeirlifc'i career. Thai 
the opportuniiiei in thii direction ofbed by Ibit woik have rot etc;^^ DUic« 
kpnrrcd by the Urge luunbcr of young unirenity tniors and postgradcuMo 
mdeotawbo were in attenduuce at the National Coafercaw. 

71m attendance at the Natiotul Conference of tbose inleruied in Ex- 
teuton worli 1" IVnntylraiiia wat larf^c. Svioe of llioM prcKitt at the 
tulow acMiont vcre : rrediknt Cha*. DcGarmo, of Swjuthinoee College; 
IVnldent ]. EJgar, Wilwin CflUge, Chaml.cr>l.Hrj;; lV>f. Robert W. Rogvn, 
TAckiraon College ; Prof. Angiut DiolnnaDn, Laihcnn Theolc|pcol Scmlatry, 
Cetiy^aq;; I'mf. Cba&. F. Hinea, DickJiuon Colleget IW. Andrew £. 
Urtuy, Suie Ncrtinal, Lock Hnvca; Prio. J. R. DiuUB, Mbriwaiy InilkuU, 
Selins Gro»ej Prof^ .\nl)ur BcanUlcy. SmutliniDTe College; Prof. M, H 
RidLudsaod Prof. Geo. T. Euinger, Muhlenberg College; i*t«ndcat Joha S. 
Stthr, Prof. John K KielTer, Prof. J. E. Kewbner, Prof. Joseph H. Dnbh», 
Rector W. W. Uoore and Pruf. John J. Rothermel. FnuikUn and Marshall 
Ci>llcgei! Prcudent W. W. McKnight, PcDDtylvaiiik College; <-ul. Cbarica 
E. Hyatt, I'lCiidcnl PetiruylvmU Military Academy; Prof. William P. Uimci, 
Diekiiuon College; Sopl. Charlet F. KoKtcr, Chester; ]}r. kfurray Gait 
Uoltcr, LwicacleTi Mr. T. £. SduonuL and Mr. S. R. Hoovcfi Univenity 
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EKtenUon Society, I^lMacn: Mr, CWIu S. PriiGTf UairenJir EsMuioa 
Society. Rroilitig; PrrMdenl S. A. Martin. Ijncoln Univeniiy, utd Supt. R. 
K. Buebrk, ol Laacuter. 

The niccMi of tha Univenit]r E<t«nsloa movemml deptud* lorgdjr oa 
two bclon, oiu higher iosiitutioiuaf Icsminf; on ibe one luLiid bod llt« people 
on Ike other. Ttie ftnt tniut be liitMnieil In (he work uiil Kliveatoaee loth« 
jioMtbililie* of lliu lyitcQi at teaching oitcl Ibe gnM tet|xjii»iliili(i«3im(iticaB 
than of promatiax u Cv as puoiiUe, the iiilettau of Ml-uutinn in every fomL 
The taUer mau be able to tee the bmefilt ibu (he Tna*emen[ otTers Ihem and 
lo rcdue itial the UniTcrtiif i* in fact brought to their very iloor and thai nunjr 
of the rwulu at higher educiiioo can be tccurcd by them, even uniier the 
leMlailiuig cofiililionii of the adire duljc* of life. It in cicar tliat tliOie institu- 
tion* can best untlcrmke (be work which urc nearnt (lie people and can most 
readllj draw lliem within the Ephere of their to'tuence. Il b hardly nrceMaij 
lo tay that ow great State Univcnilic* arc in (bit potilion. The Unircr^ty of 
MidiiKiin, for example, ii at ibe hcud of a j^iit (lublic icliool »)-ilen), throng 
which th* childiiti ol the Sutc nre l«)iight by ewy gmdations to iu very doors 
and in which ihe great puliUc high scliools ue bound to it by (he clo»r>l rela- 
lious. Such a L'niTcrsiiy haa lis roots dei^p In iLc life of Ihe people and can, 
if it will, eii«rT])ou.ilyftfTectthetoneof that life. No(hing in cooaection with 
the movement is mate gratifyiaK to lia caraot lupjicitriTi than the rckl and 
«ll«)^ wilh which nur SlatR Univertuict have urtiLcifnkcn tha work. 11i« 
Unircrsities of Mi^hifun, WiKuiuin, MinnesoU, Iowa, Kmiua, Mi^foiirl, 
liidinna, and the Pacilic Stairs have ottllined and undrrtitken far- reaching; plant 
of Kxlenaion leaching, llieir influence in general cdnufiixial niorenienU 
bare alwaya been itctxiEly felt In our scciariKn inttitutlons uiil in the inuUer 
colleges of the Tifious S(ACe(. That this new movement will he no eiccplion 
in tliii porticubr U akxady clear. 

Among ihote attending the Nalional Conferen(» from a distance were the 
cdlowing: Hon William T. Humt, Commiuioner of t-Aiucation, W*a«hin(;toa, 
CC; Biaho]) John If. ViiKciii, ChancL-llor of ttjcCliautuuijua System, Bafjalo, 
v. v.; the Right Rev. I.righ(on Coleman, Bi>hnp of Drlawore, ^VilmingtAn, 
JJel.i Prof. Leslie A. Lee, Bvwdoin College, BumswicU, Me. [ IVeNdent M, 
11. BacUiora and Frof. F. M. Coise, Univcraiiy of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. ; 
■Rev. William Wilberforce Newton, PItdtield, Most ; M[- R. P. Ka^hn, V. M- 
C, A„Spiinsfield.Maa,i Pmf. AmoIJ Zullig, High School, Wwertown, Maaa,; 
Mr. Charles It, Dnvetiport, llarrard Unirerutj, Cambridge, MaiK.; Mr. tlenry 
Baldwia Watd, Harvard University, Cambridg*, Majis ; Supt William E. 
liatch, New Bedford, Mut.; Prerident G. Stanley Hall, Claik Unitertity, 
Vorreiter, Mom. j Prof Wilfred H. Maoro, Brobn L"nrveni(y. Proridimcie, R. 
I; Prcvf. Henry E iloiime, Nof«-icli Kree Ataidemy, Norwich, Conn, j Rev. 
F. B. Haitmnft, (iaitford PheoIoKical Seminary, Hartford, Conn. ) IVof. Henry 
Fagnnn, 'IVioiiy College, Itaitford, Conn.; Prof. George P. Pith cr. Vale 
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Vndvenity, New lUven, Conn.; rmident S. V. KajiiKmi, Vt'oleyta UtuTcr- 
dtf, Mlddldown, Coon. ; Secreury Mclvll Uewcy, UttlTcnii; of die StUe of 
Nm York, Albuny, N. V. ; Mt. R*1pli W. Tbomnt and MrHfiti Shtt\ef, 
AlliMiy.N.\.; Rev. A. B, Pliilputt, New Yorit Gtjr; Mr. B,C Day.ColuinliU 
CDlleee. New York Clly : Princi[ial F. B. rrail, FtMl Inslitule, Urooklj-n. N. V. : 
^niiicDt II. A. Butti, Drew 'Hieological Scminuy, MaJJton, N. V. 1 Pni, 
fnnlclin W. Hooper, Brookljni Intlttiiie, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. H. E. H*yei, 
N«w YctW Gty; Pr&f. Wjlli«m l.ihhcy, Jr., College of New Jersey, Prioeeiou, 
N. J.; Mi. If. I. Bwdd. Mount Ifoltv. N J.; Sccr«i«ry W. A. Vcnier, Y. M. 
C A.TwnioB. N.J.; Mr. J. K. Ilo'»tII. Mount Holly. N. J.; Supt. Chwlei 
D. R«iM, Mount Holly, N.J. i Supt. William MJUiipin, Woodburr. N. J.; 
Prof. GtCTEcA. H*rt«, Detawar« College. NewaiU. Ilel.; Prwidrnl A. N. 
liaab, DeU«*«C©ll«ge,N«w«rk.DeI.) PriocipJ E.O.Howy.Newa**, Del; 
Mr. Eiga G. MlUcr, BallJDiorc, Md.; !>£i. J. II. HolUodcr, Baltimore, Md; 
De«m Jobn B. VanMeter. Woincii'* College, Uoliiinore, Mit.; Mr. K. W, Urine, 
Jobra Hopfcina, Baltimora, Md.; Mr. R. B. Bigclow. Ballitnorc, M<l.; Prcti- 
4cni Thomas Ft1l, St John'* Coltcgc, Annnpolls, Md. ; Mt. Darid Kinley, 
£alUiBar«, Md.; .Mr. D. I.Crem, Baltlmoi«, Md.; Prtsldent H. McDiamlod, 
PfoC r. N. DowUng aad Prof. L. C WuKeiy, Bcihaoy ColI<^, BcOuuiy. We*t 
Vi.; IVof. Howard N. Ogden, Untrmily of West VirgiDin, ^tQrgan[I>wn, W. 
Va,i Dr. Chailw W. Slile*, Wn-Mnnton, D, C.j IVwident W. W. Smitb, 
Raodolpb-Macon Collcicc, Ashland, Vo. : rrcf. W. O. SprouII. Unirmlty of 
OnciniuiU, Qodnnatl, Ohio; Prciident D. B. Purintoii, UeiiUos Uoivenity, 
GrenvSlcOliioi i'rvsiJcitf Cliarlo W, Super, Ohio I'uiversity, Atliciia.Oliioi 
Tnt. Vi. A. Mcmll, Miuni Univenily, Oifard, Ohio; Prtjf. jamint A. Wood- 
buin, t'nireniry of Indiana, B1aftniin[;;trm, Ind., Pinf. A. V. B. Younj;, Nortb- 
wcMem Univrniiy, EvanMon, III.; rresiilent Car! Johann. F.uirkn College, 
Eveka. lit. ; Prot M. L. Sanford, Uniweriily of Miane»«n, Minm-inolii, Minn. ; 
IVctidcBt WDliim H. Slack, MiMvurl Vallfjr C«llct;e, Marsliall, Mu.; Prcai- 
AtBt Edward C Mitchell. I.eUnd tTnivcnity, New Otlcant, I.a. ; Preudeol D. 
R. Keir, University of Omaha, Omnha, N«b. 

The ponitnlities of EKtensioo wcric in any one city and ibe inflnente tliu 
moventem exetlt in uniting dllTeTenl agcncica, an; well ttliuimcd in the city of 
Hilwankee, from which PrcsldenI R. C. Spencer, of the People'* Intltlnle, 
sent the faUowtnic report of the Naibntl Confeieucc : " Milwaukee haa taken 
■be oooat in Aneri<an Hietoiy, the C^mloniiaiion of North America, by fiof. 
F, J, Turner, of the Univertily of Wi«;oiwlii. h na* delivered under the 
wip'^yt of llie ChaniamiiiD Club, in The EniirnAiTLmeiit It&ll uf Plymouth Con- 
graptioiul Chnrch, and haa been iucc«uful, both in altendiuvce, character of 
the andicncc and interest miaifoted. The cxpcuiw of the coune waa (fuamn- 
leed by Hon. John L. Mitchell. Mpniberof ConKrot forihi* dbiirict. Tickett 
fot the coone of »ii lecture* were 50 «ntt. The coorte in Ene>iih Literature, 
bj Fmi J. E. Frctman, is in iimgreM ol the Stale Normal School, under the 
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W^loM of the Ciculty of ih&l Iimltattaa. It U ■!» beli^ given ia the UuUd 
IU1I of Si. IVuVa Church, under ihe aiupicM of ihc Yoonc People'^ Sodetj. 
In tnili pliu^ llie ittciiiluiice ia lar^e tmd coiii|>ri>cs out mml intellipnt and 
cultured |>eci[ile. Th« tkketi for tliw courM arc 75 ctoU fSr lix tectum. 
TI10 caune in ScaodinavUn TJletiUure, by rtorenor Ju1iu« T.. Oimn, will 
tie given afltr tlic holitlajs, undn" (he tiusplc«i of a society aaxUiary (o llie 
IVople'i Irutilnte. The «xpcii»« of thii counc i« gu>raiitc«d by Mr. Jijhnjohn- 
Mod, culilcr of llie WiKou'tn Marine Ituurwice Com|NUi; Ihuik, lickets Ear 
which »re Mtf centi for ux lecturet. Tke coune in Eunomict, by I>«(euor 
J. R. Porlunsoa, tia* jiut been concltiOcd, aiii] wu given on aacccwvc 
Saturday mornings *1 bnlf after 10 o'clock. I1 w*i nttendml prindpsllj by 
•tudenit (ram the vuiout fchooU (nd irutitnliont t4 ihe cLiy and by 1«Achert 
Ii vra^givrn uadcr llie ftiisjilccs of the People's Instltuie, and the cipcnsc waa 
ik'fnycd by the Spcocriion Uuiiinei* Colle^. It will be repealed after 
the bolidiys, TMcf cvcnlugs, fur tlic <oavtnicncc of busincat men. The 
cotmt in Rarteriology, hj Profcjucr K, A. Binjc, »ill begin after the 
bolidjkvs [a Ihe Sritnce Departnienl of the Publit High School. The 
«|)nuc Ii defrayed by Mn. P.. P. A1II«. for the bcncfii of nudeots of thb 
branch of tcience. Tbia couree will alui !« given befuie the Medicid Sodetj. 
The coune in Elc«triciiy, by Dr. H. D. Loomu, will be giv«n andcr the 
aotpioes of the 'Witconiin Electric Club, of which Prof. A, J. Roger*, of the 
Public High School, is Pmidcni, The ntln»ds fniniih Iree tnim[>ort4Uoa 
wilhin Uic Stale to Unirenity Exlciuioa I^cclunrB. Judge George Ji- Kt^'ca, 
uf the Ituaid of Uuivetiity Regeou, i» chtirnian c>f (be t'aiveniiy tlueiniofi 
eoiniailtee of the I'cople'i Iiulilult, which b*i foclercd oiid cnrotmged 
wilhonlaltcinplinK to luaiwec or dlcccL Rcganltn^ Univcriiiy E-tCeotion as 
exp«i4tneBt^l in MilwautLcc, it wan deemed best to let it thnpe iticlf. Th« 
recd't U better thin eK]>«cled> little hat brcn atlempird throufh the preu or 
olhcrwbe to cre^c special intcml In the movemeni, end it hai, there fore, been 
tpontaaeotu. Ifwe tney judge Grom our limited txperiente, Milwaakec vill 
be counts ■* an atupidoua field tot VRi*«r>ily ExlenRJoii work. Bcfbra the 
close of tbe ■Efiuoa « nnecling will be held of the tocieilct, peraon* and proloft- 
(urs interolci! in the t*-vcr«l lour-M* of L'rdTenily Kiteniion Irrtairs given 
In Milwaukee, for the ^utpoM uf UHayviof luAa aud amoyiug yUaa tm the 
ccroingyear. 
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J^hc Chautauqua movement, the Young People's Society 
of Christian Endeavor and University Extension have 
been maturctl from the first. They may be said to be aged 
respectively fifteen, ten and three years, though the last was 
earlier born in England. Without discounting in tlie least 
an allegiance to Bishop J. H. Vincent, of C. L. S. C. tune, 
to Rev. Dr. F. E. Clarke, father of the Y. P. S. C. E. move- 
ment, or to Prof. E. J. Jimcs, the University Extension 
leader, it is safe to say that no such great popular enlist- 
ment would have been possible by asxy man or group of 
men but for a peculiar ripeness of conditions. 

What Uicsc men did was to utilize, focus and direct 
conditions that already existed. This may be easily illus- 
trated in the case of University Extension. It was " in the 
air;" there was a ripeness for it, as the following experience 
will tend to show; In the year l88i the pastor of the 
Prospect Hill Congregational Church, Somcrvillc, Mass., 
realized tliat there were in the parish a number of young 
people whose use or abuse of evenings was un3atisfactor>*. 
There had been a course of lectures and entertainments each 
winter, but the result, other than financiaJ, was not entirely 
gratifying. The benefit was largely but for the evening, 
and bore no fruit by way of the home life or intellectual 
activity on other evenings. ITiese cultivated a love for en- 
tertainments, but not for home or study. He sought some 
use of one evening each week that would be attractive and 
instructive on that evening, nnd would at the same time 
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Sive sometliing to do and think about the remainder of 
the weclt. He chose as his theme "English History." 
-which he feared would have no attractiveness ; it was chosen 
because he could (>rcparc for it most readily. Notice was 
given that upon a certain Monday evening he would meet 
in the vc?>try tha<ic who would fom) a class for the study of 
English History. There was to be no concert or other side- 
show to draw them in ; they were to come to study. 
Imagine his surprise when two hundred and fifty responded 
to the invitation ; the class was forced into the church, and 
the interest was kept up for twenty-one consecutive weeks. 
It would be the height of folly to assume that this interest 
■was due to the pastor. It was " in the air." There was a 
ripcnesa of conditions. People wished something of the 
kind. The appetite was fully developed. 

The most remarkable fact is that his methods were 
identical with those of the present University Extension 
plan. I would not believe tlie resemblance could be so 
dose but for incontestable proofs in print. But for printed 
matter, it might be thought that the resemblance was a mere 
-play of the imagination, which is in the habit of construct- 
ing such resemblances. The plan was to have a meeting 
-of an hour and a half, the la-it half of the time being 
-devoted to a lecture by the pastor upon a given period in 
English history. This was focused for the concentration 
■of interest upon points which were to be studied by the 
class. They were then presented with a syllabus of the 
lecture, written in a readable form. It contained as much 
niattcr as four pages of an ordinary book. This was pre- 
pared by him each week, and always contained rererences 
to some twenty books, stating volume and chapter, in which 
iTicy could find the special topics treated. All the class 
purchased some books, and they very generally used the 
public library, the librarian taking much pains to get all the 
ixioks they would use^ and accommodating them with 
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special tables. It was the testimony of the librarian some 
years afterward that historical reading became suddenly and 
permanently attmctive in the city. 

At the close of every era the leaflet contained a series 
of review questions, covering every important event from 
the very beginning. Tlie first half of each evening was 
devoted to a recitation on the part of the class, and to a 
discussion of the lecture of the previous week. Before the 
course closed the syllabus had become a weekly paper 
styled Sfi/'Hel/f, which contained &cts about the class and 
its work in addition to the lesson. The tangible fruit of 
that winter's work was enough to r^oice any heart. It is 
not easy to concentrate responsibility for result upon any 
one influence, but it is known that with many it revolution- 
ized the use of time, thought and money. A number of 
boys who had foolishly left school before completing the 
grammar school course entered upon studious habits. 
There is at least one clergyman and one editor whose in- 
spiration to make something more than clerks of themselves 
dates from that class. Seven young ladies became teach- 
ers ; six entered upon some phase of missionary labor ; one 
is the wife of a college professor, and her husband is a col- 
lege professor largely through the direct influence of that 
class; a brilliant wife of a prominent Massachusetts pastor 
owes more than can be told to that class; and tens of 
thousands have sat spellbound before the eloquence of a 
woman who was working in a shop, when that class made 
for her an opportunity. 

It is ll:c height of privilege and responsibility to take 
advantage of such a prepared condition of society, and I 
prize no memories so much as the privilege of having been 
that pastor, at that time focusing the conditions of the 
hour. What I did in one community is now being done in 
thousands, and the fruit of that winter's work is to be naul* 
spited a tliousand-fold, not alone because of the organizar 
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tion of the University Extension movement, but because 
that movement organizes all the forces, of which mine was- 
a solitary waif. 

From the C. L. S. C.,the Y. P. S. C. E. and University 
Extenstson, let us learn to be in readiness to utilize promptly 
every condition that is developed by unseen forces. America 
cannot afford to make the world wait for its opportunity to- 
harvest ripened fruit 

A. £. WINSBIP. 

Bottom, January i, 18^ 
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V^S'iVERstTV EJctensioa in England is passing through 
^" the moat serious crisis in its history. From the 
position of a private society, or rather group of societies* 
it is rapidly rising to the rank of a national institution. 
What will be its final organization, and precisely what place 
it will talcc in the scheme of national instruction no one 
can yet say. It is clear, howe\'cr, that the decisions made 
in the present juncture involve far-reaching consequences 
and great responsibilities. Under such circumstances we 
need not wonder that a keen debate has arisen as to what 
is called " one-sided endowment " — the subsidizing by the 
County Councils of scientific and technical subjects to tlte 
exclusion of history .ind literature. For the moment the 
latter subjects are undoubtedly at a slight discount, but 
reaction cannot long be delayed. In the meantime, though 
the advocates of " arts " teaphing are chafing at what they 
consider the unjust fostenng of the sciences, it is quite 
open to question whether ttic introspective characteristic of 
a time of trial will not briog them ample compensation in 
the lung run. l^t the historians take advantage of the 
slackness of their trade, to take stock of their wares, to 
rearrange their shop windows, and to improve their methods 
of business. The crisis is a local one, and affects only 
Knglishoien, but any consequent improvement of the 
system involves general principles which may not be with- 
out interest to Americans. 

That it is the bread and butter side of the physical 
sciences which has attracted both the masses and the 
legislators goes without saying, but whether this is a com- 
plete cxplanarion of the present position is doubtful. 
University Extension is not the only organization which 
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oflfcrs scientific training to the young artisans of England. 
Many thousands of them have long been under the influ- 
ence of whatisknownas the " South Kensington" system 
— thc"'Scicncc and Art " department of the Government — 
and popular lectures, such as those given under the auspices 
of the Gilchri&t trustees, have until lately been almost 
entirely on scientific topics. But University Extension is 
the only large system which brings historical and literary' 
teaching within reach of our average cittsens, and it has 
long been a matter of regret that with the exception of a 
few brilliant experiments connected with such names as 
Moulton and Hudson Shaw, even University Ex'^'^nsion 
lecturL-rs have failed to interest any large numbers of young 
workingmcn of the better sort in " liberal " as opposed to 
** technical " subjects. That these have been exceptions to 
the rule seems a fair indication that the methods of the 
average lecturer have not been wholly blameless. But 
deeper tlian thia cause is another. Neither teachers nor 
learners seem to be inspired by any great ruling ideas. 
The intelligent masses arc still for the most part, in the 
intellectual position of the cultivated classes a generation 
or more ago. They are still dominated by scientific analy- 
sis, still awed by the resulu it reveals to them, and as yet 
hardly touched by the spirit of the historical method. 

There are many workingmcn geologists and botanists, 
who rank as authorities in the scientific world on the rocks 
and plants of their localities ; but we have yet to hear of 
similar investigators into local institutions, a matter of end- 
less interest and variety in this old land of England. The 
truth of the matter is, that it is not wholly bread and buner 
which dr^iw the artisan to scientific hobbies, but the practical 
atmosphere of the laboratory and the field so completely 
in harmony with his training and his experience in life. It 
is not wholly the labor for mere love which repels htni from 
history and literature, but the " booky " taint which hangs 
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round the lecture- rooms, so artificial and alien to his life- 
And the artii^an is right. The scientist appeals to hi» 
experience, carries htm stage by stage from the well-known 
to the unknown ; the historian loo often starts him in mid 
ocean, gives him no bearings, and throws him ropes onljr 
in the form of literary references and intimations which his 
mind cannot possibly grasp. In America, to .some extent 
freed from the educational prejudices of our old civiliza- 
tion, the contrast may be less marked ; but in England the 
forces working toward .such results are only too obvious. 
In the University class-rooms the .scientific lecturer 
encounters for the most part young men of the wealthier 
classes, whose school training has been mainly literary.and 
who are mere beginners in science. He has to effect more 
or less of a revolution in their mental attitude and to begin 
often dt notv. His literary or historical colleague, on the 
other hand, continues in the ruts of the school, and appeals 
rightly, and with force, to the chief experience common to 
the whole of his peculiar audience — an experience of books 
A young aitisan of one or two-and-twenty may know little 
of books, hut his experience of life is often much larger 
than that of a richer contemporary who has never had to 
" rough it." It is an error, both of commission and omis- 
sion, to base history for such a man in books instead of 
life. 

The pity of it all is thst the historian is usually Ur 
better equipped as a lecturer than is the scientist. In the 
matter of language alone he has far less to tempt him from tb~ 
fount of pure English, and has had far more practice in 
its use. Could he throw ofT the academical gown, could he 
cultivate more assiduously the art of reading history — even 
ancient hisiory — in every detail of Ihc present, he would have 
little to fear from scientific competition. For historicil teach- 
ing is an art distinct, to some extent from historical research. 
The two are nearest, and the teaching easiest under the con- 
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ditions of a University ; they arc remotest and the teaching 
most difficult with an artisan audience. From this point oF 
view it is not only the teachers who must look into their art, 
but thevery system which must be reconsidered. The curri- 
culum limiteii to tlie old universities is not always the best 
for the People's University- Tlicrc are as many modes of 
approaching a subject as there are students with differently 
prepared minds. Here, indeed, seems to be tlie chief cause 
of failure in the historical and literary teaching of the 
University Extension system. Forgetting that a University 
is one thing, and University Extension another, we have 
sought too much to copy models at a distance, instead of 
striking out boldly along new lines ; and we have been thus 
timid and imitativcj because wc have not selected an idea 
on which to frame our methods of exposition and our curri- 
cula. In a democratic age what nobler idea on wlucb to 
build a system of historical and economic teaching than the 
training of citizens? 

Individual courses arc giving place to sequences of 
courses, hct us arrange the courses over, say a three 
years' period, so that students may gain a broad and clc\'atcd 
view of the iK>litical or economic working of a nation. 
Such ii study need not be conBned to very modern periods, 
or yet to the native country. The histories of the Floren- 
tine or Athenian democracies would be admirable if treated 
from the right point of view, but at every stage the analogies 
and contrasts with familiar English or American "actuali- 
ties" must be brought to the front. Or if original docu- 
ments arc to be studied, and yet foreign tongues are barred, 
what finer school than the collection bearing on the English 
Civil War which has been put in a single volume by Dr. S. 
R, Gardcnc-r ? So too with literature, the masses should be 
drawn to great book^ 1u find noble aspiratiuiis and ideals 
nobly expressed. The critical study of the academic, aimed 
at the training of revi-sers of texts, is not for theiu. 
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or course there will be criticism of such a position as 
that taken in this paper. Probably it will be attacked by 
those who wish for a higher, a more detached, a more 
objective attitude than that implied in citizen-education. 
That an elevated and detached point of view, the power of 
precise thought and the power of precise expression are the 
aims and the characteristics of "Culture" is admitted. But 
they arc none the worse for being attained to some extent 
unconsciously; and in the present state of the world they 
are certainly not calculated to inspire a D-ition or a class 
with ideals in common, or to move lliem to united action. 
Oxford has surely not suffered as a training ground for 
England's youth from the waves of generous enthiistasm, 
t!ic fleeting " movements'" of which it is periodically tlic 
scene. In a word, I hold, that at a time, when, in England 
at least, history and literature arc under a passing cloud, 
and at a time when wc arc called upon to chain our courses 
into logical sequences, we should not b*: governed too 
strongly by academic precedents, but boldly construct 
under the inspiration of large ideas. And in history, at 
any rale, wc have, it seems to me, a kcy-idca in the training 
of enlightened citizens. 

IIALPOKD ;, MACKINDEK. 
Oxford,Jamitaty, rSfJ. 
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II. 
^hcrc arc, however, other clctnems than the mere lecture 
^i"' in the scheme of University Extension instruction. In 
immediate connection with the lecture is the syllabus or 
outline of lectures, and in the construction of that syllabus 
the University Extension lecturer has an opportunity to 
show all the qualities, except the mere one of pleasant smd^ 
cfTcctivc address, which he needs to employ in the prepara- 
tion and dcli^'cry of the lectures themselves. 

No one can help being struck who has taken the pains 
to read over the syllabi published In England by thcvarious 
men who have lectured in this field and by the same efforts 
made on this side of the water; I say no one can help 
being struck by the fact that the average s>'llabus is a poor 
aflair. that it contains but little help to clear consecutive 
thought and that it contains but little help towards follow- 
ing up the lecture and the lecture course in a systematic 
way; that it has but little to do in inspiring tlie student 
with the interest in the study which is fundamental to any- 
great success along these lines. A mere summary of head- 
ings which tlic lecturer proposes to discuss has. of course, 
its value. A mere scries of statements of principles, which 
the lecturer proposes to develop and illustrate, has, of 
course, its value; but, if that is all which the syllabus con- 
tains, it falls very lar below the level of cfTicicncy which i» 
easily within the reach of the skillful and successful lec- 
turer. The syllabus should be a sort of guide to the study 
of the subject which the lecturer proposes to present, a soit 
of cord which shall lead the student through the labyrin- 
thian windings of the mass of literature which exists on all 
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these subjects and tcid thetn carefully nnJ steadily and co - 
suntly to the wide outlooks, to the important views, to Ibc 
soul-stirring altitudes which should make up and mark his 
intellectual and aesthetic progress, so far as tt is aided and 
directed by this particular course of study. It :ihould give 
to the person who has it some definite knowledge as to 
what books on the subject and what portions of what books 
arc best worth his reading, if he wishes to view this field 
as the lecturer views it, if he wishes to get the same out- 
looks, if he wishes to pass through, to a certain extent, the 
same experience. It goes without saying that it should be 
systematic, as far as possible suggestive and interesting and 
inspiring; and, in short, should be a sort of guide to the 
study of the particular subject which the lecturer is treat- 
ing. That means, of course, very much more careful and 
thorough work on the syllabus tlian most University Ex- 
tension lecturers, either in England or in this country, have 
thus lar been willing to give it It means, alas I more 
ability to pick out the salient things and put them in an 
impressive and silent form than the average lecturer in this 
field possesses ; but we can, at least, all of us within the 
range of our ability, as far as possible, approximate towards 
the best and most successful thing in this field which can be 
given. 

In close connection with the syllabus should be men- 
tioned the paper work of students, the questions which are 
presented to them to stimulate and stir their interest and 
inspire them to take an active part in the work and not to 
be content with the mere passive role of listener. The 
preparation of these questions calls for care and attention, 
if ihcy are to be successful it calls fur skill and ability and 
a close adaptation and study of the conditions under which 
the University Extension lectures must be given. Just in 
proportion .is the lecturer "s able to get the members of his 
Extension audience to take an active and interested part in 
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the pursuit of the subject in that proportion will lie be able 
to produce pcrniAncnt and valuable results. I do not mean 
to say, of course, that the lectures would be valueless, even 
if the people should not write the papers, but simply tliat 
the whole work will be of an enormously greater value to 
all those who do actually take part in it than it would be 
without it. Now, I am sorry to say that, if any of you will 
take the syllabi which have been prepared, either in this 
country or abroad, and go through them carefully, you will 
be rather struck by the careless way in which this work, on 
the whole, has been developed. I need not stop on this 
point longer, except to venture the general remark that, if 
tlie largest and best results are to be got from this paper 
work, the questions must be carefully thought out and must 
be carefully graded, so that every person who attends the 
course of lectures and pays close attention will feel tliat 
there is some question or questions in the list on which he 
may present an acceptable paper, if he will only put forth 
the cfTort. There should be olhcr'qucstions which will call 
for the largest and fullest exercise of the ability to study 
and to present which the lecturer is likely to find in his 
audience. 

Finally, the class work is the other clement in the dis- 
tinctively technical or educational work of the University 
Extension lecturer, which calls for special mention. To 
conduct a good class, even in college and the university, 
where you have your picked men, your men of homo- 
geneous training, your men of thorough training, your men 
who devote all their time to the A-ork, ] say. to conduct a 
good class, even under such favorable conditions, calls for 
the exercise of one of the highest forms ol ability which the 
teacher possesses. 

You all know how unutterably tedious and taste- 
less the hours that you have spent in many a college [Pro- 
fessor's rooms, in the so-called recitations, where there 
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Kcmcd to be, as you look back upon it now, no plan or 
method of work, no .stimulus and little or no searching out 
of the hidden things in the minds and hearts of the 
students, no inspiration or stirring up to higher levels, to 
higher thoughts and to more vigorous action. The condi- 
tions of successful class work in the University Extension 
audience are. many of thcin , more unfavorable than those 
in the college and university. In the first place, you have 
an audience which is very likely, indeed, to possess some 
rather obstreperous individuals, who arc inclined to tike 
all the time of the class and whom you cannot dispose of 
so summarily as you can of a college student of the same 
kind. You are apt to have very many, a much larger num- 
ber, of a retiring disposition, who arc too timid to say any- 
thing, who arc frighlcned if you call upon them to express 
ihcir opinion, or, if you try to draw them out by question- 
ing. This class includes, oftentimes, the most valuable 
dement in your audience and, if you persist in drawing 
tiiem out by questions and showing up their ignorance, the 
result is very likely that they will leave your work and give 
Up the whole class exercise. 

In the second place, in an audience of this class, you 
are even m'orc likely to have your time frittered away by 
an infinite number of questions, some of which have a pos- 
sible relation to the subject in hand, but most of which have 
nothing to do with it. You are all well aware, of course, how 
completely a class of college boys can waste the time of 
the class and the teacher by asking idle and profitless 
questions, cither on purpose or from ignorance. You can 
imagine how much more completely a popular audience, 
such as the University Extension lecturer obtains, may do 
the same thing, and how easy it is for a question to shunt 
the whole consideration away from the points that the 
lecturer is trying to make, and into a wilderness of idle and 
profitless debate. If the lecturer were to undertake to 
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all the questions which his class might ask he 
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simply use up an hour and produce almost no beneficial 
result whatever. Consequently, there is no greater oppor- 
tunity of showing his skill open to the Extension lecturer 
than is open to him in the conducting of a class, to draw 
out the diffident, to squelch the boisterous, to get such 
questions as will enable him to be helpful, and to direct the 
course of the diKcussion so as to emphasize and throw into 
still stronger belief, bring out more thoroughly, to impress 
more fully upon their minds the fundamental points of his 
presentation. To do thoroughly efficient work in ihc class 
calls for careful and long-continued attention on the part of 
the instructor, and nothing will be more helpful to him 
along this line than the papers which he will succeed in 
obtaining from the individuals who make up his class. If 
he can get a large number of them it will enable him to 
sisc up his class, so to speak, to 6nd out the iincs along 
which they are working or reading, to find out how &r he 
is carr>-ing them with him, how far he is inspiring them 
with an interest in the subject, as a class. As this is one of 
the mo.*it difficult tests of the lecturer's ability, so it is the 
fKcasion in which most of our average university and 
college men fail to come up to the standard. « And I may 
say, in a general way, that in our .short experience here in 
the work that is carried on immediately under the auspices 
of tlie American Society wc have had more complaints 
about the inefficient class-work of our lecturers than upon 
any other point. 

Our communities feci, in an instinctive way, and I 
think the feeling is the correct one, that the class, if properly 
conducted, is the one clement which will bring more thor- 
oughly educational work into this movement than even the 
lecture itself. I think, perhaps, enough has been said to 
emphasize what I may call the educational aspect and 
educational function of the University Extension lecturer. 
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The University Extension lecturer should be the man who 
can give us tlic kind of lecture which vvc have described in 
a general way, who can give us the kind of syllabus, who 
can give us the kind of class work, who cnn set the kind of 
questions, and who, at the end of his work, will leave his 
audience and his doss and his community in a bhze of 
enthusiasm for the subject which he has been prcscnliog, 
and for the great field of human science of which it forms a 
paxt. 

Thi-s, however, is not by any means the sole function 
of the University Extension lecturer. As 1 said above, the 
success of this work depends upon the University Exten- 
sion lecturer at more points than one. The large success 
of the work is going to depend, not merely upon the suc- 
cess of any one subject, not merely upon the interest excited 
for any one period of English literature for example, nor 
upon the interest excited for English literature as a 
whole, but upon the interest which is excited in human 
science as a whole, and in its relations to all the other 
sides of human life. Now it seems to me that having re- 
gard to the conditions of our American life, and having 
regard to the nature of this movement, the University 
Extension lecturer should do two things in addition to the 
particular work which wc have already outlined. He 
should be an apostle and an evangelist for the University 
Extension movement as a whole, and above all, for the 
cause of education in general. He should not feel that, after 
giving his course of lectures, even if he be thoroughly suc- 
cessful in it, that he has done all that may fairly enough be 
required of him. This movement cannot be made general, 
it cannot be made permanent unless the men who arc doing 
the actual work of lecturing will take it up in their hands 
and bear it steadily and persistently to the front, in con- 
nection with all of their University Extension work. 
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This, wc all a^rec, i$ one of the great educational move- 
ments of the age. We shall derive great help from it from 
every point of view, if this fact be kept persistently before 
our notice , if every occasion be taken by the University 
lecturer to excite interest in the general cause of University 
Extension ; if he consider that he never goes out of his 
way when he can score a good point for the general move- 
ment itself; that, on the contrary, it is a part, a funda- 
mental part of his duties to keep the cause in mind, and 
wherever he sees an opportunit)' to advance it to do so. In 
other words, the Extension lecturer should look upon him- 
self as a man, one of whose special duties it is to enlighten 
the audience that m^ets him night after night, to enlighten 
the community' from which his audience is drawn, as to the 
scope and functions, aims and methods of the University 
Extension work as i whole. In a word, he ought to leave 
his Extension audience, he ought to leave the community 
in which his course has been given, perfectly ablaze with 
enthusiasm, not merely for Shakespeare, if that be the part; 
nor lur English literature, if that be tltc whole of his sub- 
ject, but for University Extension itself, which is carrj-ing 
out. not merely Shakespeare and not merely English 
literature, but art and science and mathematics — education, 
training, culture — into the life of the nation. 

Now, the ways in which this can be done arc numer- 
ous. In the first place, of course, there is the local com- 
mittee, the element in whose hands is the management 
of the local centre, the people under whose auspices, look- 
ing at it from one point of view, the man is giving his tec> 
ture. If we are to succeed in carrying through and 
c:mpha.sizing H\c educational as well as the popular sides of 
this work, we can accomplish it only with the sympathy 
and hearty co-operation and suj^rt of tliese local com- 
mittees. Wc shall get that for the higher and better sides 
of the work only if we continually and persistently urge the 
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>n their attention, 
only if v/c enlist their interests in the higher and better 
aspects of the movement. Nobody can do this $0 persis- 
tently, nobody can do it so directly as the University Ex- 
tension lecturer. He is .<;ure to meet one or another mem- 
ber of the committee upon every occasion he goes to lec- 
ture. There is nothing in the way of his getting the com- 
mitter together for the purpose of giving them a special 
talk on how this movement is progressing and how it is 
being taken up in different localities, and how the most suc- 
cessful centres conduct their work, and everything which 
will tend to heighten their interest in the movement, and 
clear their understanding as to its correct metliods. In a 
word, the University Extension lecturer should look upon 
himself as the apostle of the movement and as having a 
ipecial call to educite and enlighten the Iftcal committee 
and the community in such a way as to further most 
efficiently the permanent interests of the ciusc. 

But I do not think that the University Extension 
lecturer should stop with this. University Extension is 
not going to accomplish ils fullest mission unless it succeeds 
in interesting the committee not merely in literature, in art, 
in science, as branches of human knowledge, but in educa- 
tion as one of the great fundamental interests of society, in 
education as a branch of human life and institutions which 
stand side by side with religion, with politics, with business, 
and with amusement as a great and fund.imental category 
of social existence- I believe that we have, in this move- 
ment, the greatest machinery for enlightening the public 
upon educational questions, the greatest opportunity for 
getting public attention to the importance and significance 
of educational problems that lias ever been oflered to us in 
the history of the world. If this work be properly organ- 
ized and fitted into the other educational interests and 
agencies in the community, it may enormously increase the 
17 
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efficiency of them all by directing public attention and 
interest to tlie subject as a whole, in a way which has been 
hiHiLTto unknown. Now, the man who is to do this for us 
and the only man who can do it is the University Hxtensioa 
lecturer. Surely we have the right to expect from the 
university and college nun an interest in education as 
such — an interest in the great department of which his par- 
ticular work forms a very small, an almost infinitesimal 
part. It is not too much to expect, it is not too much to 
demand that he should put forth a portion of his effort to 
assist the cause as a whole, to help education as a whole, 
as distinct from other interests of life, into that place ol 
prominence which it may fairly demand in modern life by 
its importance and $igni6cance for modern civilization. 
The University Extension lecturer can do this in an inci- 
dental way and in such a form as to immensely heighten 
and stiniulate tlie interest in University Extension and the 
interest in the particular subject which he is teaching. 

It is hardly necessary for me to go into the descr^ition 
of details as to what the lecturer may do and as to how he 
may do it, in the direction I have indicated. It may not, 
however, be out of place to i^uggest some possible things 
and then ask the individual lecturers, here and elsewhere, 
to let us know about the work they are doing in this direc- 
tion and to pour in their suggestions upon us. For example, 
suppose the Unik'ersity Extension lecturer has under con* 
sideration tlie subject of literature. Suppose he takes a 
few moments, five or ten minutes at the beginning of his 
lecture, or at its close preceding thb class for a little discus- 
sion of educational topics in one form or another. He ynll 
End ihepublic very much interested in them, if be will take 
a little pains to put them into proper slupe. He will find 
that pct^le will go home and talk, about them and, from 
that time, they will take a new interest in everything per- 
taining to educatioa. Suppose.fix' example, on one occastoa 
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he were to talk about the function of the universitj' in the 

life of nations, give them a little historical sketch of the rise 
of universities, of the place they have occupied in ancient 
and modern times, with some of the interesting incidents 
connected with the development of these institutions, and 
such instances are innumerable. Suppose he were to follow 
that, on another occasion, byabrief discussion of the rise of 
the modern university, of what it is in England, France, and 
Germany and of what it is in the United States to-day. Let 
him give an account of the rise and development of the 
American college, of the changes which it has undergone, 
of what its specific function is. Let him take up his own 
subjt^ct, English literature, give an account of its first intro* 
duction into the universities as an individual discipline, oi* 
its development and of its present state, of the way it is 
organized, of the methods of instruction, of its relation to 
other branches; following that up by a discu<i.<iion of the 
University Extension movement as such, as the last and 
latest outgrowth of colleges and universities. It would be 
perfectly feasible for him, by giving a few minutes each 
evening, at the opening of lus lecture, to some of these 
general topics, to increase in-.mensely the interest in his 
lecture course, without in any sense interfering with his 
educational work, thus interesting the community in higher 
institutions, in the University Extension movement, and 
briefly, in higher education as a whole. 

Some one may say that this is too much to ask of the 
college or university man, that he does not know enough 
about education in general, that he docs not know enough 
about the colleges and universities, that he does not know 
enough about University Extension, even, to speak intelli- 
gently upon these topics, tf this be so, and alas I am 
afraid there is too much truth in it, surely it is a bad state 
of affairs and one that ought to be remedied. Men who 
are engaged in a great educational work ought certainly to 
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be willing to take the time to learn something of the history 
of that work itself, what it means in the present, what it 
has meant in the past, if not to give some thought and 
reflection to the question of what it may mean in the future. 
I do not hesitate to say that the men who are going to do 
the most useful work in this 6eld are men who will be able 
to do among others the particular things which I have out- 
lined above. I would not, however, say that no one could 
do successful work in this line who could not accomplish 
all the things just described, but certainly his work will be 
more successful in proportion as he is able to measure hinn- 
self up more nearly to the standard indicated in the above 
description. 

EDMUND J. JAMBS. 

FhUade^hia, January, iSga. 
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Part !. Production. 

III. Psychical Conditions. — The theory of produc- 
tion calls for certain physical premises, of which five in 
number were discussed in the Brst section. Man 
ooNnmoKs m the lowest stages of civilization depends for 
iMADVAscRD ^hat wealth he needs on tlie products cl plant 
growth, and on commodities which he can pro- 
duce with his limited knowledge of the neccss-iry physical 
conditions. Man in the higher stagcsofindustrial develop- 
ment depends to a certain extent on these, but he tries to 
discover also what can be done and what is being done by 
changes in men to increase the productivity of the n.itural 
forces. Nature produces some wealth spontaneously. 
Man's part in production is confined to the discovery and 
employment of <ncthods of making the supply more 
abundant, more regular, and better suited in kind to the 
supply of his needs. 

But man's work is done as a member of society. The 
changes which he undergoes are determined in large part 
by the action of social forces, the growth of 
social ideals, the strengthening of certain mo- 
tives in the individual, and the weakening of 
others through changes in the attitude of mind prevailing 
in the entire group to which the individual belongs. As 
distinguished from the physical premises, these may be 
termed the psychical premises' of the theory of production. 
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and arc a statement of the more important mental, psycholo- 
gical, or psychical conditions, which influence the character 
of production. 

A. The tendency to satisfy desire with the least possi- 
ble efflbrc. This tendency may be regarded as universal, 
LEAST notwithstanding the fact that it is sometimes 
FOteiHLi: hidden from superficial observation by the action 
'"''""^' of other influences, such as those mentioned 
below. The " economic man " of the orthodox economists, 
was supposed to be influenced by this motive atone; but 
there is logically no more excuse for over-emphasizing this 
premise than any other. It is the general psychological 
condition, the resultant of all the various induences and 
tendencies that determines man's actions. 

/i. Influence of the family relition. With primitive man 
the tribe is usually the unit in the consumption of acquired 
THi wcilth. The reward of the chase and the booty 
FAMILY of conquest are shared, if not equally, at least 
RKLATiOH. ^jjjj reference chiefly to the relation which the 
individual bears to tlie tribe. Wlierc the guild and appren- 
ticeship system prevailed the apprentices lived frequently 
with the master- workman. For many puri)Oses the unit 
for the enjoyment and consumption of wealth included a 
large number of persons. Now, however, where civiliza- 
tion is well advanced that unit is almost universally the 
family. This fact is of the greatest significance in deter- 
mining the character of the production of wealth. It pre- 
vents an industrial organization of society framed with the 
sole design of securing the largest product'. It furnishes 
on the other hand a new motive to exertion, and if .steadi- 
ness of production be taken into account, a far stronger 
motive to efficient production titan is supplied by the desire 
for mere personal welfare. The lamily in socict>'i as 
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Opposed to a communistic organization, causes the produc- 
tion of innumerable commodities for which there would be 
DO occasion if the family did not exist'. 

C. Influence of the state. Industrially the state may 
ntean much or little. What the production of wealth shall 
be is determined in part by the ideal of the state 
which society entertains. A society which looks 
upon all legislative interference as pernicious will have a 
difTerent production, both in kind and degree, from a^ society 
in which the state is an active and significant factor in the 
industrial organization. An attempt has been made to 
clisstly certain industries as properly subject to direct state 
management under all circumstance-s, on the ground that 
they are ministerial functions ; but the classification is found 
when examined to be wholly arbitrary. The decision as 
to what industrial functions shall be assumed by the state, 
depends on the varying notions of the state itself, which 
prevail, and of its relation to the industrial life of society. 
/>. Influence of religion. The mission of the church 
is to bring peace on earth, to strengthen the moral fibre, to 
iNFUTsycx 3td man in his search for means of satisfying 
ov his spiritual needs.' This activity exerts an 
RBLiGTOM. influence on man's character which affects, inci- 
dentally, though powerfully, his capacity for the highest 
efficiency in production ; but besides this incidental influ- 
ence, religion and its agent, the church, exercises an 
influence on production, in that it causes a multitude of 
commodities to be produced * and innumerable services to 
be rendered, which have no other purpose, primarily, than 
the direct satisfaction of these higher desires. Thus, the 
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religious ideals which prevail among men must be recog- 
nized in the statement of the psychical premises of the 
theory of production. 

E. Desire for association. Carey names association as 
man's greatest need.' George names association and 

equality as the two essential conditions of 
progress." Desire for association ts not to be 
regarded merely as diminishing the force of 
other impelling motives. It is itself one of the most power- 
ful of the influences which determine man's actions; it 
furnishes the incentive to much of his industrial activity ; 
it modifies the form of that activity at every stage. 

F. Influence of the growth of credit Where there is 
mutual confidence in the business integrity of those who 

are brought into industrial and commercial 

CRKDIT. 

relation, the production of wealth may assume a 
form with essentially difTercnt characteristics from that of 
the primitive production which prevails where it is absent 
The possibility of employing credit may therefore be added 
to those physical conditions. 

G. Future welfare. There is a strong natural tend- 
ency to place a higher estimate on present desires and 

their satisfaction tlian on tliose that lie in (he 
»..»... future.' Bui the appreciation of future welfare 

increases with progressing civilij:ation. When 
there has arisen in society a vivid realisation of future 
needs and future pleasures, the industry will take on a new 
form. The number of commodities which are of use only 
for further production is greatly increased. Goods ready 
for immediate consumption do not diminish in quantity. 
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but the relative number of " capitalistic " or future goods is 
augmcatcd. Serial methods of production arc found to be 
the most efficient methods, and the whole tendency of pro- 
duction is to look toward the morrow with its needs. 

H. Influence of public opinion. A part of the public 
opinion finds expression in modifications of the family 
and State organization; in the growth of credit, 
of the fcclinti of association and of other psychi- 
cal conditions. Through the edicts of fashion 
another part frequently goes further to determine the char- 
acter of a people's consumption than any other agency." 
But a not inconsiderable part remains to influence directly 
the production of wealth. Certain occupations arc held in 
higher esteem tlian others ; accumulation is stimulated by 
the increased popular respect for the man who possesses 
\vcaUh, and public opinion imposes restraint on certain in- 
dustrial operations which, though calculated to increase the 
product are hdd to be personally injurious to those who 
engage in them or to others.' 

/. Influence of education. There can be no doubt that 
the ideal of education which society cherishes is an im- 
portant influence in determining to what extent 
the conditions favorable to production shall be 
(teadily developed and permanently insured. If there is a 
clear idea of the importance to future enjoyment of scien- 
tific and thorough development of the powers of the future 
workers, there will, be a more ready acquiescence in the 
sacrifice necessary to secure it. The tendencies favorable 
to a. large and rational production of wealth may be con- 
sciously developed by society and the result will be of 
permanent advantage to the race. 
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Whether acquired traits are themselves transiUtted, or 

whether the latent poit-sibilitjcs are only called into activity 

by the more favorable environment, it remains 

psvcHOLMV **''"* *^^* '*^ """^ generation systematically 
strengthens the tendency to devise economical 
means of attaining desired ends, to lay emphasis on the 
importance of the family and the State, to elevate public 
opinion, to encourage association and to dwell upon the 
greater pleasures of the future which can be obtained by 
sacrificing lesser pleasures of the present, it will be easier 
for the next generation to develop these same tendencies. 
A full study of the race psychology would require a detailed 
investigation of the psychical conditions which influence 
industrial activity. It would be impossible to overestimate^ 
the advantage to economics of such an investigation. 

rmVAHD T. DRVINP- 
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VnttMar Ji. Bntler, Jr., of the UnJTenily cif niiiiQi«,b«2mn a coane on 
EoeIIsIi Literature «t Urbaaa, on Tuevdari Jviuuy ifKb. 

Tntaaar H. C. Aituns b lecturing on FotiUcnt Fconony befan the 
Oatnit Uni*enit)' Extcnwon Society. Prufc^Mir Ibkac N. I^enunon, afl^t 
fioobing bii conne in Detroit, lias be2ui> ■nnihcr M lirand Kx[ii[|*. L^ul 
tcnirn tn being formed in S>pn»«, Pa/ City and nihet pUce*. 

Tbe teadenof Umvcuity Exreftbti^n irill be intcrettcd in ibc article 
<tt"Thc Kduauionaf Cititeiiv," by llatford J. Mackimler, Staff' Leciurrr t4 
Ibe Oxford Uclvenlty EKtendon, Mr. Macl^inder i» to lecture, under tli« 
uUfioa of the American ^rociety, in tbia couairy, during March and Ai>fil, 
tlliiig cnipigeineiiu in »e«eral State*. 

ExIensioB course* nre heing gifen now in »ll paria 0/ WlKOtuin, laclud- 
ing the follawinn impoiioiit lowrij and ciiies: WauwatoM., Greet) Bay, 
Oihk<Kth, Fnnd ilu I..1C, La Cmu«, .Stniighton, Whitetrater, I<ea*rr Dami 
Hadiion uid Miluaukee. Bcloit College bas entered the field, o^erini* Ico 
tiircs on pliiloMiihy, liteTolurc and icience, 

A centre of Eateniion leMhing va« formed at Creeley, Col., on January 
9lh. A line wai paiaed to teKjuetl afiilation with [he Ainciican Society, 
IB adept ail llie metliudi and confonn to the reijaireTncnu of the Mine. 
Chanccllnr MeDuwell, of Denver Univertily, it to give (lie opening coune of 
ti( Icctorc*, the subject being "TlieFtcncli Revolution." 

Mention wu niadc in u tcceut number of C.MvzssiTV EXTuuiON ol the 
Vaivenity Scltkiocrit of New Vork. By recent action the tcopc of the w^k 
OBdenalieii by the Srittemenl has been greatly extended. Prexidenc Seih 
Low. of Columbia, bu Ictndly consenied to become the pr«aident of the organ- 
iutkn and use his great inHuenec in the ciiy in aappan of tia woric. 

Mr. A. E. Wtnihip, editor of the Almi Eh^IohJ Jtrttmai tf BdmalieH, 
tiontribiites a very interenling (ketch of piimccr Eottniioa teaching lu ihb 
DBmber of L'wivERSiTy Extensioh, Mr. Wimhip is a lirm fHend of educa- 
tion and uset alteen pen in liehetfof all well-conaldered reforma In Ihr profc*. 
■ion. The moifcmenl of Um*«ruty Eiteniion has bad (torn the first hixhcatiy 
appTOTil and the benefit of hji strong siqipon In New England and through- 
«Bt titc eoontiy. 
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Tulane Univem'tjr. New OrlraiiK, has usned, under dale of Jnnvary, 189J, 
on mnonnccinenl of Eitcniion course). The lut incluJel " Kngluti Laag«ag« 
anil LiKiaiure." Profwwr Kobert Sharp; " English Uhiarj," Piofenor Jdin 
R. Fieklen; "LeUrameen France," ProfMMr Al«e Fonier; " Pijdiologf," 
Profeuor Braiidt V. B. Dixon i " Chtmiauy," FrorcMOi Jobn M. Ordwa; ; 
" Eleetridiy and MapietUm," i'rafeaar Brown Ajre*; " Miiliematlct," Pro- 
feuor J. L. Crou. 

to Clercland, on Jaaaarf tSth, w«i held a (rubUc nwctiaf aa Univenliy 
£xtesaian. The ipcakert included Dr. Charltc F. Tliwiii|, Preu'dcnc of 
WcMem Kdcrve Univenit; - Piesideat Cadf Stnlejr, of the Cue School of 
Applied Science; Super iiii en deni L. W. Daj ; ?iof. Charles F. OlD«]r, And 
Piincipol Edwud L, lUim, of ihe Central liigh Kchiwl. Much enlhiuiaim 
has been jliown in ihc c:ilBlili!ihiQcnl o{ the work in Clercland, and the &Cd1- 
tics of Lh« local intlituiioni havo been gcoetoua in offering conne*. 

The 6rtt Exlensioo courte under the man«gf:menC of Iowa Slate UniTcreity 
iras be^n at Durcnport on Janunty i^ih, liy Profeuur ftamuel C'al*in. The 
topic for the coutic ta the " Fotntatian of the Earib." IVifMusr Caliin h 10 
he followed tjr LVufcuor McOiidc, wtlh n *ciiea oi ledum on " Tlic Vegeta- 
ble Kingdom, and he in ttirn l>y Prafeiwr Nulling, who licaU of "Antnial 
Life," the wlmlc fnmiing a <xjnlinuiiu» coufse, entiilcd " The Making of (he 
World." hoTea^or t4xa of the tome facnlij ia lectiuini; bcfon the Quincy, 
III ., centfc, m pahucal econom}'. 

On Jummrf tith the subject of Univenit}' Extcnaion waa oonaidervd bf 
the Academy oi Science and An of fittiburgh. The paper on thif topic wu 
Tcad bjF Dr. Walter B. Smife, of the Univeriiiy of Penruyltania, and after n 
ibotouch dbcu»ion of iho moremcnl it waa rooKcd that tlie Academy should 
take the first dep in the orKaniiaiion of a PillibuiEh Exinntion Sncieiy. and 
a cODuniitee waa appointed to consider t!i« vtijt and meant, including the 
following gcDtlcmcn: W. J. Holland, W. Lucian Scaifc, Prof. GuMav Cutten- 
berg, I^f. r. C rhllUpt, Praf. David Carhut, and Mr. J. A. Braicher. 

The Toledo Uniicrsily E^lcnsion Society wu fornjcd on DecenbcT 14th, 
with the followinK officers; Pieildcni, 11. W. Compton. Ciiy Sitperimojdent of 
Scbooti ; Secretuy, Miw Mary Smead, Treaaurer; Col. Iwac D. Sinead. 
With the ofhccis tlic fallcwini; farm the EKccniire Cominiliec : Hlu Emily 
BoutoD.I'rof. H. C. Adam*. Rev. Dr. J. A. McGaw and W.S. Daly. At abler 
meeting the following countet, of six ledurea each, were choacn 1 *' Econo- 
mici," Prof H. C. Adanos; "Englbh Uicnilurc." Itof Isaac K. Drmmon. 
both of Ihe Univenity of Michigan ; " (Icolagy," Prof. C. Frederick Wright, 
of Oherlin Univ«r>il>-, These couT>e* are to be given in luccca^n. 

Tht lint Exlensio'i coiine by a wotnan wat opened at Wayne, OD laBOary' 
I3lb, by Mill Ida M. Oordncr, under the atupicci of the American Society. 
A couTM of »e«en lectures on the "Outline* of European iliitor^" it to be 
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fblloved 1>f ux tecture* on " The RenvsMncc ." Mis> Gainer \\ a ipedalLt 
In Hedl»««l Illsiory uid bas tn cnrjablv reconl m a i(«:^hRr. Ifia mcoM of 
dMWCOtmcl U full of ti^iAconce ai pointing ta m new co,re«T for ow collcge- 
tnd women. The Attociadoa of Collcglftle Alnmnir can xJhI la lis icrricaia 
tTniveniiy Fiteiuion bjr not onl<r fotierinB u in ttie yitu ilie nublblimcni of 
cenim, but «1bo cncouiaGinc Mme of iu brilliant iu«ml>m to ciiter tltii fickl. 

The A^ IVri Tritun-fot Jiniiaiy iSlli liiii. tlic Mlowing ([wcisi f«jm 

Fravidciicc: " UntTcrtiif Mitcniion has done mare towar>l biiiigiDKlhecnllese 
(Bn»n L'niTenily] before the people of Rhode Utand and causing iliein i» 
Uix an Intcrekl in Its wclfAte than any other mcoiw that li»vc been cmplbycd 
in tlul direciian. The Cammctci«l Club of thU <iiy m»ilc Univeniiy Enicn- 
uoQ the toptc oi diicunion liut r>m>n|;. Tht men in this club miM th^y 
vranlcd to knftw MRiclhinz al<niC the Exlctuicm movemeot, an<I they invited 
neh men aitre cafialjle of explaining it fully to tbrm. Among ibe spoken 
vcis Prckiiletii E. Ucnjiuiiirt Andrew*, IVofeuor Wilfred II. Munro, Director 
of Uoi'eniiy Exleniiun (for Bto*fo). tiui th; Kev. Dr. Andcrton." 

The Bocud of Educsiion of the City of New Yoik hu ]um l&iued It* 
Bolletin of Pre« t^nuTCt, being ihcme of the Second Courte of the (ea«on 
1891-93. Tbece *n in all t«enly-l»fO leduro by wcll'known men on 
mriow UttoHcal, llurary and ftcieniinc mbjcctn. I'he Ircrures are under the 
tupeiviaon of Henry M. Leif^ger, IIl 1>., who deserrei gr*al credit for hi* 
enllm-iuiic luid tliacriinianting cfTtfrti. Dr. I.cip;igcr propone* 10 incmkc 
Uill further the efficiency of ihU bninch of the public Kbool work by bringing 
the lectures inlo tBrmony with llir tyntein of Kitenuan leaching. Larg« 
■u^cDCc* have followed, thetc lecturer in the put with inlcresc and prolii. 
The ititroduniMi of a well-ordered le'iuence in the Icciures leemi to be the 
me ihloj now needed. 

Dr. W- CUrkc KobiDton, after tlotiog a. very mcecMful coarve on " Engliih 
Poel>,"tn Carbondnle. Scmnion, Hyde Park aiid llotieidale, i* giving the 
vaoe counc bernre large nndicnce* in York, l.aDCMler, l.cbnnnn, MarmbuT|>, 
Columbia and UcUysburE, which have united in vne cartuit Many of Ihe 
BOK perplexing difticiiltie* in Enonaion tcocliicig sre being wived by tli« 
gndnal perfecting of the " circuit." The idea (irtt adopted and put in pr.:c- 
tleeby the Amcfican Sudciy i» bcL&e confrldcted by branch orgsuintioiu in 
leany dixtuii Suues. For the nicceu of thia feature of the Kyttem a tnpply 
ef lecturers is neceoary who are aMe and willing to give theii entire time to 
the wttik, and the Mcuiing of Ibcm ii a problem which Is rccdrlng the moit 
cateful thought of nil frieodi of the work. 

One of the mo*t impiwsive jpeethe* at the National Conference wa* by 
Mr. P. J. McGuire, teprcacnting the. Amcricau Fcdcnlivn of Labor. He 
preaented inail einphalically the approval of thii movement by American 
workmen and the potntHlities that ihey see In It. Al the last monthly con- 
fncnce of the Knighu of Labor of Fliitulelpbta, Prof. Simon L. i^rilcn gare 
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• Ullt on the gener*! idcft of iho work and on Ike apecii.1 ai|v*itUf;e« ffx worfa- 
men cunnFdetl with the FxlenMonstoKlj'or Potittnl Rcanomjr. CeofKC Pruicu 
Jamet gave an cxplanaiion of the ij^sitm. and ■ moiion wis pu«eil approving 
this woik and ucsing tlic ficlcgnlci fram the L«cal AMcmblio (o bring the 
inalKr ctnLfljr bcfure thclf ueoibcn oil the carliui pcntiljU occukin. I( b 
linpf d that Kcvenl E^deiuion centre* irill be eclubli«bed hj and Tot the v«riotu 
Tndc crsuiualiini* uf t^e citr> 

The altenlion of ibe tea<:heni and colle|ne meo of the countrf It turtlill;{ 
CTcr more sUunely \o ihe coniidenilinn of Uoireniily KilmuuD. At the 
recent maeiing of (be College Atv>cialioa of the hiiddle Stnte* tnd Mmlutd, 
in ItfaiMi N. v., Preaidenl LdmunJ J. jKises led ia the disciuiioa ol thb tub- 
jcct. At the iiiDail meeiingi uf the Ohio Slate Teachers' AssocUlloii aad the 
Okia College jVuodslion, duiing the Chciitmu Kolidky*, mach intaett w>i 
fthowa in the prof-io "f the work. At Spriagli'cld, on December 30th. 
Pmideni Rngcri, of ihc Northwcstem I'nieeruty, prttottcd the tnoremcnt 
to tht State Te»chen' Asiociatioa of Illinois. President W. E. Knapp, of the 
Culoriido Sitic Tcscbsn' Awociaiian, ckvolcd « Inige part of hit Annual 
Addren to the «>ntid«falion of I'nifcnity fciieniien, and liefoee the College 
Section of llie same AMocia^on ttt D«nvrT,on December 30, PtcaidcDt Slocum. 
of ColoradA College, ui^d ibaie ouiinecieil with the bibber educuion of tfas 
Stale lo mc all their influence in hf half of the mavcment. 

An impniiant mcrcting wu held in Columbtu, on Janauy 31*1, looking 
Eowvcl the oreaninuiiin of a State Eatutiaion Sucictr- There were [iretcni, 
IVesiilent Stuhba. of Daldwlo; frcsldcDi Scott, nf Ohio State; President 
y^llcrt, of Hiromi IVeadcnt Sonden, of Olterbein; IVebident MM«h, of 
Nt. Union; TrufoKir W. A. Merrill, of MiemI, and ProfesMT C. B. Aiutin. 
of Ohio Wnlryac. ComRiunicntiont were read from the PreudenU of 
Oberlin, Adelbert, Buchtcl Cd11«i;cs, and Ohio and Dcntton Univetsilies, all 
favot^le to llie movement. After a cjurful discouion of the relation of the 
college fi thii movement, and of the belt methodi of orgoniiAtlon, it wai 
resolved to form ibc Ohio Soclct)' for the Extension of Uiiiversily Teaching. 
The TrembrTKhip it to comprise tlie faculiiei of the viriout Oliio eolltges tad 
*uch other personi as Iheymiy deea [iropcr lo cImI. The managenctit U to 
be ill (he hantb of a Lloaid of Councillon, of which there n'ill be one meiDber 
tor each e«lleg«. The Board ii to meet in Columbus on March 8t> to 
complete the arganiiation of the Society and lecure its incoq>orat)on. Friends 
of LTniveruty Ftleniion look fbrwanl with t'Dttliilence to the ettiblitfatneni of 
MCfa a »oci«4y in each Stale of the Uni(«i. 

The work of Unirersity RjttcoMon in America ovtct mnch to the help of 
•our English riaiion of last y«r and of this year. Their obwrraiietu hare 
lau^jht them valuable losoos in torn, and now llic otganiieis of the Oxford 
Summer MeettTsu hare asked that a timiLar favor be shown Uietn, and invited 
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Ibe pnsencf of two of the moal uiccenfnl American lecturere on (bnt occwion 
Tbe»e tie Bdw*rd T. U«rlne, SuiT Lecturer of the Am«ficui Koekijr, ud 
Prof. Htt.ty Vf. Kolfc, of [he UniTtniiy oi IVnnsytviiiia. The work of 
Ur. Dcrine Ik kiready known lo ihe retden of UMVuisi-nr Extemsion. After 
hbTcry >uoc«MfuI counoi at Reading, LuiioMcr luiil C^icilcr Spring* he wu 
vked to or^uiiic tin Kxleniion cimiil under tlic nnipket of ■ koding Ncvt 
I-Inglknd col1e{[e, tnd again under the managemtnl of the EducallonaJ Aasoda- 
lioiu of osc of the Uigcji Souihcrn ciiiet. It >ccincd prEferablc, Lowoer. (o 
(tFCOgiben tlte oriiuiiialion in I'punt^ttvuiiii, and amBgemenli were made for 
COarK* by him ia Wilkcsbnrre, Kcmnton, P!]imniitli, Wyumiiiu and Kinc*ton, 
mA Bridgeport, Conn. Pmf, Hctir^ W. Rolfe in now engaged in lecturing 
ai Reodlnit, PhsnixviUe, Chain)>«nl>arg. Coalcsvjlle, Pa., and VVinchMter, Va. 
He cloaod a very ncccHdil coiitic at Wayne before ChriatiDu, and haa in 
ftddilioD done exccUcni suik in orginking cctitm to four dilTereal Mata. 
U U ibc <wne*I desire of Exlenson leaden nn both udet of the Alluilic to 
keep A cloie and tiuI coiiacctioo bctveen the Eaglbh and the Americui 

DOTCDiatU. 



THOUGHTS FROM THE NATIONAL CONFF.RENCE. 

"It 11 no longer ftn «stum[!tion to kMeil that erery portion of our vast 
ctHiDtrr b genuinely intcreded in UniTcr^ly Eilenaion, and rccogiiitcs more 
orleu cleiul/that the movement u to play a great part in the bibber ediuuion 
of our (jcoplc in the fuiarc. The entire country will follow with deep inccKflt 
the delibetMiona tlut owut here, now and bereaftet. To the iuggesiioru and 
eoacliuion* which flow from our ditruuioiu, nil of us vil! look for 1l|;hl and 
lading, in the new u>A difTicull path npon whicti wc liave entered. "^-/ftA/rd/ 

tf WtU^mt, PROIMTT WlIXIAM pKfPn. 

■■If there ia anjr one thing more than anotbef thai the church h>» (>fo* 
cUmcil 00 the hoaictopt.ii is this: That r»iik bu rci|KHHibilltir$; iliai 
spedal pririlege* base special dutiet to dlKbtrge; and that from bim to whom 
tBcn have gi'rcn mucli, w^l they require the more. We get only to give; aod, 
nal«!U I mUread it utterly, it liei in tlie heart of this moveniRnt lo lift th« 
Univeiiilyoutof its ucr^dtecluiton, where liLturianllyit hu enjoyed itii i-ardeii 
of pleuant froJO, and enier it to cany ib hcji »y»icrrt», \\^ bcM work, its best 
Kws and daughters. out lo Uio&e »ho are ibirviiogontfat! hot fielda.and fainting 
bjrtbe duty roadaideiof crowding life. The cbitrch, working lor the people 
and with the people, working to cnliicbten, worVini; to turn the worlil upiidc 
down that (he Kghl tide may he brought up tind kept up, the church mu.it, and 
will, find one of bcr bent frienlB and Mroiii^eU allies in thit grcM popular, 
(ducaiional, tiid reiuluUomiry muveuicot."— 7'.4« ChurcM anJ L'ltivettiiy 
E^^mMt, Kkv. John 5. MAC-IrrrOsii, D. D. 
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*■ It t«enu to ni« ihat lliii iroric reCODciln cuburt and kbur. Th« ' 
politick raiumiiakr>workorthiikmdiiii[Ktn«iil What can be more inifiotUBfrJ 
tbaa tlui men of all L-lasui aud iUilam, with ih?ir varied eiperiencu, abould^ 
mcrt K^eclicf in iii« Uaivcnitr Eitduton cUu, anil fraaUjr explain loooe 
uoitm their tespecUrevteii-*^ We •hal! tfaus m-c that all good md honeat* 
Ihinhing mm don't mtirh differ in thm fin&l i(l«tt« of lodal reform. Soreljr 
the bed way orobtaJning Imc equality ix, to give the best people in crery nnk 
or * aUlon every etiucaiiunal advauiage ; aiid as we are now in a Inne when, 
a* EiDCrtoD Midi ' Ttuiit^t arc in tLc saddle ud ndc Buiakifid,' wc tlM;nId Mt 
befon all rankt of our tieopte an iilral of tpitit, instead of ui ideal of money- 
malting. Our aim i> not inCelleictua] cotmnum^m.biii tquali^ntiooof iBteTlectaal 
oj^MTtunitics : and it is a (igntlkant feature that among out V'niveniiy Extcn- 
■loD uuilenti it tbe lady who, if ifae ii ijwred, will some day be Queea of 
England, and an nifvrd cbiiniiey twee)i.'' ■ • • " Tlic [icojilv 
ofclieRlreet ihcmld lie token in. Vou may ibere ^et a cobbler'* son who will 
be an Arkwrigtit ; a butcliFr't boy urbo will proTe a Wolwy, «r a laborer's 
cbiM who will luro out to be a SlephcoKm." — Tie J>fvti^mmf tf iMivtnify 
£stituiHt. Michael E. Saoleb. 

"TliereasonwbytheYaunK Men's ChrittianAMOciationtlioDldeo-opcnle 
In UniTcnltjr Bilearieo may be lumned up under two heads. Tbe Gnt is 
becauK ll kai the facilities fur doing the wtitk. Three tliiugi arc cunaitlcred 
impotiant in [he cstaMtthmenl uf a local centre for the Euetiuon of Univcnity 
Te«<hin|t. rit. : An f xihling orf^ni/alion of rome bind to aff^ird a nncleu* of 
Bticndance: a suitable -hall or rooms for leclurcs and tlatses and icfctencc 
librarin. or raaveniencei (or httculliii|t books. Tbe AMOciation poMeuei 
Iboe rc^uiailo. In the acwnd place U&i*cnity Exlouioa, being dcaily a 
tnOTconrnt of the highest pnhbc Eood, and placing educational privilege* lirre- 
lofore denied them, within teach of miiltltaJei of Toung men, Ibe Auodalion 
should gladly CO operate with it on ihcx acconnts. It sboold do to lo till 
cileni thu will not interfere with tt« other work, or dimlnuh whil it offen to ' 
youns men. Thi* I take to 1>- the only limilalion* upun it. The AMociaiion 
atRM to give lo the worM. as a final [irfHluct of il« w<iil, a young nua, intel- 
Uetnal as well as spiiitual; and there seems no reiwn why tti ea-operation 
with the UniTeriiiy ICrtenwon shou'd not pro^e a union of forer* that wHl 
greatly advauceiuelforu to reaihe this hi^h idedofan allamund man.— 7X« 
K M, C. A. and Utmitrtity £xttm»am, Walti* C. Doiiclas. 
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THE CHICAGO SOCIETY FOR UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION. 



iZ^HE work of University Extension in Chicago was begun 
^^ by Professor James A. Woodburn, of the University 
of Indiana, who has given a course of lectures at the 
Workers' Church on American political history. This 
centre was organized in November, 1891, mainly llirough 
the instrumentality of Dr. Doremus Scudder, the pastor of 
the church. Before that, however, the subject had been 
often brought before the pubh'c, largely by the presidents 
of the two universities in the city, President Harper, of the 
Chicago University, having addressed various meetings on 
the subject and President Rogers, of tlic Northwestern 
Univcr$it>', having been engaged in organizing the Chicago 
Society for University Extension. 

This society was the product of the belief that 
co-operation is necessary to the attainment of the best 
results. Several of the eollcgcs which united in forming 
the society had already been engaged in Extension teach- 
ing. The University of Indiana had had a gratifying 
success in its two years' experience. The University of 
Wisconsin had begun the work in the early autumn' and 
found much encouragement. Several of the colleges In the 
society are now carr^'ing on successful independent work. 

A preliminary meeting of leading citiztrns of Qjicago 

was held on May '22, 1891, at the Newberry Library, 

President Edmund J.James, of the American Sociciy.madc 

an address explanatory of the movement and set forth 

18 "3 
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clearly and forcibly the great possibilities it enfolds. Much 
interest was aroused at that time. No organization was, 
however, effected until November 28, when the r^re- 
seotativcs of the Northwestern, Chicago, I^ke Forest, 
Indiana. Wisconsin and Illinois Universities and Bcloit and 
Wabash Colleges met at the Newberry Library. At this 
meeting it wa^ decided to form a united society, to be 
controlled by two representative bodies, the joint university 
board, consisting of the president and two professors from 
each college, and an advisory council of Chicago citizens. A 
stafl* of lecturers was chosen, which at present includes sixty- 
five professors, who arc offering eighty-five courses of six 
lectures. It remained only to appoint the advisorj- council 
and elect officers. At a subsequent meeting of the society, 
Mr. Franklin II. Head was elected President, Mrs. Charles 
Henrotin, Vice-President, Mr. Franklin MacVeagh, Treas- 
urer, and Mr. Charles Zeublin, Secretary. 

The organization h-wing been effected so late the 
circulars were not issued until about Christmas time. It is 
consequently too early to prophecy of the success of the 
society. The territory which the society attempts to reach 
Is largely unworked, but the principles on which the organ- 
ization is founded guarantee ultimate success. Itisapurely 
disinterested educational project. The colleges unite for 
the extension of university advantages and not for self- 
glorification. There will be no inducement for any one to 
seek pecuniar)' gain or notoriety. The fee, ten dollars, 
adopted as the minimum compensation for the lecturer is 
small. The support of tlie society comes from public- 
spirited and intere-ited citizens. The only end can be to 
accomplish good. 

The first centre or^nlzed under the auspices of the 
society was that at Oak Park, a suburb of Chicago, where 
Profeisor Butler, of the University of Indiana, gave the 
first lecture of his course on English literature to an audi- 
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ence of one hundred and scvcnty-fivc subscribers. Profcs* 
sor Butler also opened the centre at the Newberry Library 
February 19. At the Workers' Church Professor 
Woodburn is to be succeeded by Professor Ross, of the 
University of Indiana, who lectures on economics. Six 
other centres are now being organized, and more than that 
number of places arc taking such steps an to encourage 
the belief that centres will be formed. It is a noticeable 
fact, that at the Workcn" Church. Oak Park, the Newberry 
Library, and Evanston plans were almost immediately 
laid for two successive courses. In many cases where 
inquiries have been made, or encouragement appeared to be 
oflercd, it has seemed wise to the communities to postpone 
the work until next autumn. Plana arc already being made 
in some instances for thorough work next season. In 
addition to the beginning made by the society similar 
efforts have been put fortli, locally, chiefly by churches. 
The Union Church in Hyde Park, and the Wesley Church 
on the north side have Extension classes. There is ever^- 
indication that the friends of the movement have reason to 
look for a bright future for University EKtcnsion in Chicago 
and vicinity. 

CHARLES ZSUUUN. 
Cltie^fv, Frhruaiy, tS^. 
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J^HK Cleveland Society for the Extension of University 
^^ Teaching was incorporated on December 14, 1891. 
The society has no officul connection with any other society 
or with any educational institution, although it proposes 
to draw its instructors mainly from the Western Reserve 
University and the Case School of Applied Science. The 
officers of the society arc: President, Hon. Samuel E. Wil- 
liamson; Vice-President, Gen. M. D. Leggctt; Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, Charles F. Thwing, President 
of Adclbcrt College and of Western Reserve University; 
Secretary, Emerson O. Stevens; Treasurer. Charles J. 
Dockstadcr. The office of the society is at Adclbcrt Col- 
lege. The membership numbers now about one hundred 
and twenty-five of the foremost educational, professional 
and business men of the city. 

On Monday evening, January 18, a public meeting 
•was held in the Association Mall of the V. M. C. A. build- 
ing, to inaugurate the work of the society. President 
Edmund J. James, of the American Society, had been 
engaged to ^peak, but was unfortunately prevented by 
illness. In his absence addresses were made by President 
Charles F. Thwing, Superintendent L. VV, Daj-, Pro- 
fessor Charles F. Olney, and Principal Edward L. Harris, 
of the Central High School. 

The society offers twenty-three courses of study and 
has issued a neat pamphlet giving a full description of each 
course. Eleven classes have been formed in different parts 
of the city, and there arc already over three hundred 
students. Other classes are being formed as rapidly as 
pos-sible. 
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The society has thus fiir received only (he most cordial 
words of approval from all sides. The press and the pulpit 
have both spoken in strong commendation of its work and 
the movement it represents. The superintendent of the 
public schools of the city has prepared and sent out to alt 
the teachers a special circular, calling their attention to the 
subject and urging them to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages which the society offers. Onelarge class in American 
history meets in one of the public school buildings through 
the courtesy of the Board of Education. The officers of 
the Central M. E. Church, the largest in the city, have 
ofiered their building free of charge to the society for hold- 
ing classes. Two large classes, one in American history 
and one in Shakespeare, meet in the Y. M. C. A. building, 
where with equal generosity rooms liave been ofTercdlhcm. 

The subject of University Extension in general 
is arousing much interest in Cleveland and vicinitj-. 
At the last meeting of the Congregational Club, an organ- 
ization with over twohundred members, composed of prom- 
inent men in the northern part of Ohio, including a score 
of college presidents and professors, besides ministers and 
profcs^onal men, the theme for the evening was *' Uni- 
versity Extension." The secretary read an historical paper 
on the subject which was followed by a forcible address from 
President Thwing, and by several speeches by Adelbcrt and 
Oberim professors. 

EUEKSON O. STEVENS. 
CltveianJ, fit^ttary, tS^. 
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^^Hc State Universities of the West have from their foun- 
dation held a very close reiation to the people. 
Created by State authority, they have endeavored to supply 
the pccuhar wants of young, growing commonwealths. 
Composing a part of the great public school system, they 
have sought to be in every sense the schools of the people. 
But while tlicy have entered into the sympathies of the 
people and endeavored to supply the kind and quality of 
education suited to tlieir peculiar needs, on the other hand 
they have assumed the leadership in thought and learning 
of tlie State and country in which they have been located. 

The modern State University has had occasion to feel 
in a special way that it is truly Iheservant of the people and the 
commonweal th, and has therefore been more in sympathetic 
touch with the life of the people than perhaps many older 
institutions of different foundation. Consequently, while 
we find in western institutions, the instructors endeavoring 
to give full and complete instruction in the branches of the 
University curriculum and to develop individual students as 
far as possible in the way of higher learning, many of the 
instructors have been called from time to time to lecture to 
the people and to mingle with the public affairs of the State. 
Thus their influence has extended beyond the University 
walls to the community at large. Witho»it ignoring other 
institutions, the University of Kansas is to be specially 
mentioned in this connection. A remarkable interest has 
been shown in agriculture, entomology, sanitation, natural 
history, geology, literature, the condition of labor, and all 
economic enterprises as well as in the common school educa- 
tion of the State. Papers have been prepared and read before 
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scicntilic, literary, and educational associations, and popular 
lectureshavcbcca givcntothc people, Anumbcrof instructors 
in tlie University have been very active in thus supplyiag 
the demand for local lectures. The services of Chancellor 
Snow arc worthy of special note in this 5eld. He has been 
connected with the institution for twenty-five years, twenty- 
three of which were spent as instructor in science. In 
Snow Hall are found some of the visible results of his 
labors ia fine collections of minerals, fossiU, birds, animals, 
and botanical specimens. Tlie more important results of 
his service arc best determined by an estimation of the aid 
he has gi\-en to the cause of education in Kansas. He is 
best known to the people of the State by his frequent lec- 
tures on science and education. Recently he has added to 
the fame of a name that already had become a household 
word by the discovery of a method of exterminating the 
chinch-bug and thus has saved millions of dollars to the grain- 
grower of Kansas. Prof. James H. Canfield, now Chan- 
cellor of Nebraska University, spent many years as an 
instructor in the institution, and during this time was active 
in the diflusion of knowledge throughout the State. There 
is scarcely a town where his voice has not been heard in 
behalf of the higher education of the people. In fact it has 
become customary for all in.<itructors to give single lectures 
in different parts of Kansas and western Missouri, when 
called upon for such services. During the year 1890-91 
over one hundred such lectures were delivered by the 
(acuity of the University. This disposition to carry the 
products of higher learning to the people, by means of 
lectures may be accredited to nearly all western institu- 
tions. 

Institutions of this nature take kindly to the Univer- 
sity Extension movement. It is only neccssarj- to enlarge 
and systematize the work of the casual lecturer, and 
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University Extension is accomplished. The recent Ex- 
tension movement, which spread so rapidly over ihe 
United States, reached Kansas j ust in time to take immediate 
and permanent efll-ct. la the spring of 1891 it was fully 
determined to make an organized effort in this direction in 
the following September. It may be well to relate in this 
connection that one or two experiments related to the 
Extension idea were tried during the previous winter 
months. The two historical departments of the Univcr- 
' sity, then under charge of Prof. James H. Canfield, and 
ihe writer of this sketch, organized two lecture courses 
among the farmers at the small towns of Vineland and 
Edwardsville. Tlie subjects of the lectures were related 
to the economic problems of the day, and the persons 
attending the lectures, many of whom were members of 
the Farmers' Alliance, were deeply interested in the sub- 
jects discussed. Prof. Canfield headed the course with a 
talk on " Tax.\tion," and he was followed by six of the 
more advanced students of the Historical Department, 
who gave lecture.! on the fallowing topics: Commercialism 
in America, O. H. Holmes; The Machine in Politics, F. 
L. Kellogg; Farm Mortg.iges, H. S. Hadley; The Deep 
Harbor Movement, 1. H. Morse ; The Growtli of Nation- 
ality, G. O. Virtue ; The Management of Public Debts, J. 
D. Bowersock ; The Silver Question, by the writer of this 
paper, closed the course. The lectures proved highly 
profitable, both to lecturers and listeners. Much discus- 
sion was aroused and the University brought near the 
pijople and the people drawn into sympathy with the 
University world 

Another method by which the University is kept in 
sympathetic touch with the people is through the corres- 
ponding members of the Historical Seminary. There arc 
about twentj'-four of these corresponding members, men 
prominent in the State, who come to the University to 
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read papers or deliver addresses on historical, economic or 
sociological questioos. They {generally read on practical 
topics in connection with some phase of real life, and thus 
bring into the lecture-room the views of men of experience. 
A vigorous discussion follows each paper in which students 
and instructors take part. The appearance of the nun of 
practical affairs in the lecture-room tends to keep students 
and instructors in touch with the life that surrounds them, 

Ivhilc the lecturers go away with a better acquaintance 
with what is being done in the modern university. The 
result is a closer union or identification of the life of the 
university with that of the people. As an example it may 
be said that the last paper was read by Honr Frank H. 

13etton, State Labor Commissioner, in which he reviewed 
the work of labor commissions and gave a general survey 
cf the condition of labor. 
In September, 1S90, the work of University extension 
was formally inaugurated. It began in Topeka,' Kansas, 
and Kansas City, Missouri, about the same time. The 

• initiative of actual work was made by Mr. Beers, the 
Jibrarian of the city library at Topeka, who was instru- 
mental in organizing a local association at that place. 
Prof, niake, ol the University of Kan&iis, was invited to 
deliver a course of twelve lectures on Electricity and 
■ Magnetism. A cla&s of one hundred and twenty-five 
pupils was composed of many of the best people of 
Topeka. Electricity was conducted into the hall and 
apparatus for experiments furnished from the department 
of Electrical Engineering of the University of Kansas. 

The lectures arc given in an attractive manner and 
each one amply illustrated with t}ic best modern cxperi- 
Einents. One lecture is delivered every two weeks, on 
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Friday nights. A short syllabus of each lecture is printed 
one week in advance and distributed among the members 
of the class for sugt^estive reading and study. These arc 
arranged in a small book prepared for use, which also 
contains the list of authors and books to be studied. As 
the class is not completed it is impossible to tell how many 
will take the examination .md try for grades at the uni/er- 
aity. As an illustration of the nature and grade of the 
work done an enumeration nf the principal subjects treated 
and a typical syllabus will be given. Topics discussed. 
Scientific Conception of Energy, The Electric Current, 
The Electro- Magnet, Electro- Dynamics of Current, Am- 
pere's Th(?ory of Measuring Instruments of Eltx^tric Cur- 
rent, Theory of'EIectro-Magnetic Potential, Electro-Mag- 
netic Induction, Alternating Current, Electro-Chemics, 
Static Induction, Electrical Radiation. The titles of the 
lectures varied somewhat from the above. The following 
is the syllabus of the seventh lecture in the course : 

LECTURE VII, 
(Jwiaaiy 19, 1892). 

THK CXUWTH ami varieties of CCRKUm. 

Vftrijble ind sifwljr flow of cunwnts. 
Ildtniiolti'i Eqiutioiu. 
Time co[iitanl. 
Simple ])eriodtc current. 
Altemaling ciurcnU. 
Foljrpbual ciurcnu. 

Sir WQliam TboniKiii** <mlcaUtioa of the tJUuibuiian of ■ corrait la • 
CODductor, 

Hnghn' expetiineat on teir-indudian. 
OKiUatiui; di><:tiu):n. 
Applicalicm [□ [tehtning rodi. 

QUEsmom. 

I. Whj do tbc jiolc pi(ce> of djmamo liekl miigiieli becoaac heMcd f 
>. From Heloobolit equatiotu how would jou nuke ■ futfi-atiipm 

Iclcgnpli niay ? 

3 To produce • ipwk ^^j tncb long Ktjuire* looo toIu (De U Rim). 

Explain iben the tpaik od becakiog • circuU of but few cella. 
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Almost simultaneously with the movement in Topcka 
began tltat of Kansas City, Mo. It may not be inappropriate 
to state that Kansas City is a thriving city of about 140,000 
inhabitants and that it is the metropolis of western Missouri 
and eastern Kansas. There arc consequently many people 
in Kansas City who formerly lived in Kansas and still retain 
pleasant memories of their former home. Indeed the city 
is so closely connected with the State whose boundary it 
joins as to be logically named Kansas City. Although a 
Western city, full of business cntcr|)risc. the people are wide 
au-alcc to all kinds of 3:^'ailablc intellectual culture. Here 
are found graduates of Kansas and Missouri universities as 
n-ell as graduates of Columbia, Yale, Harvard, Michigan 
and other institutions of tlie United States who are still 
interested in higher education. Desiring lo form a Univer- 
sity Extension society they naturally 'looked to the nearest 
State institution for assistance — the University of Kansas. 
The writer was invited to address a meeting called for the 
purpose of organizing a local Extension association. The 
association was permanently organized with Mr. F. H. 
Allen, president of the Board of Trade, as president of the 
association, and Mr. John SulUvan as secretary. Later on 
a preliminary meeting was addressed by Prof. W. H. Car- 
ruth, of the University of Kansas, and the writer. Spald- 
ing's Hall, a large and centrally located auditorium, was 
obtained for the meetings of the association and classes, and 
the secretary immediately wrote to all of the institutions in 
the vicinity asking them to submit a list of Kxtension 
lectures in courses which they were willing to deliver in 
Kansa.s City. The following is a partial list of lecture* 
submitted. It is to be regretted that a complete list is not 
at hand, but those offered by the William Jewell and Park 
Colleges arc not to be found at present. Constitutional 
Law, Alexander Martin, L.L. D. ; Semitic Languages, J. S. 
Blackwell, Ph. D. ; History of the English Language, E. A. 
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Alien. Liu. D. ; History of Education, J. P. Blanton, A. M. ; 
History of Mathematics, W. B. Smith, Ph. D.; Greek Life, 
W. G. Manly, A. M. ; Roman Religion, J. C. Jones, Ph. D. ; 
Roman Constitutional Law, J. M. Burniiam, Ph. D. ; Homer 
and Homeric Antiquities. Walter Miller, M. A.; The 
Electro-Magnet, William Shradcr, Ph. D.; Botany, G. D. 
Purinton. Ph.D.; Astronomy, Milton Updcgraf, B. C. E, 
The above courses were oflcrcd by the instructors of the 
University of Missouri, located at Columbia. 

The following courses were offered by the University 
of Kansas: The Chcmistrj* of Evcry-Day Life, K. IL S. 
Bailey, Ph. D. ; Political Economy, Economic Problems and 
Sociology, F. W. Blackmar, Ph. D. ; The German Empire, 

E. D. Adams, Ph. D. ; Electricity and its Modem Applica- 
tions, L. L Blake, Ph. D. ; The Romantic School in France 
and the Development of the Novel in France, A. G. Canfield, 

A. M. ; English Literature of tlic Niaetccnth Century, C. G. 
Dunlap, A. B. ; History and Philosophy of American 
Literature, E. M. Hopkins, A. M. ; German Literature. First 
Classic Period, and German Literature, Modern Period, 
W. H. Carruth, A. M.; Municipal and Domestic Sanitation, 

F, O. Marvin. A.M.; Astronomy, E. Miller, A. M.; The 
Art of Piano-^'orte Playing, G. B. Penny, B. S. ; Roman 
Poetry, D. H. Robinson, Ph. D.; Botany, W. C. Stevens, 

B. S. ; Medical Chemistry and Sanitary Science, L. E. 
Sayre, Ph.G.; Psychology, Ohn Tcmplin, A. M. ; Classical 
Greek Literature, A. M. Wilcox, Ph. D. ; Physical G<olog>'. 
S. W. Williston, Ph. D. 

It was decided by the Kansas City Association to take 
the course ofTered above on Economic Problems as intro- 
ductory to the work. The preference in courses was deter- 
mined by replies to circulars freely distributed by the 
Association among the pr/tminent people of the city and 
vicinity. A class of over one hundred was formed for the 
first course, ninety-two of whom registered for examination 
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and credits. The aim of this course was to discuss ia a 
scientific manner the principal topics of the day, especially 
those In which the people arc most interested in the West. 
In the lectures it was intended to apply all of the 
rincipal laws and principles of political economy so that 
during the twelve weeks students might observe the work- 
ing of political economy and discover its laws through its 
applications to present industrial life. 

The following is a list of the subjects of the lectures 
given: Money and its Circulation; How a Nation Grows 
Wealthy (Production); The Division of Wealth Products; 
Monopolies; Socialism and Communism; Immigration; 
Taxation and Tax Reforms; Irrigation of Arid Lands; 
Transportation; Social and Economic Reforms (two lec- 
tures); The Scope, Method and Services of Political 
Economy. 

A great deal of interest was shown on the part of the 
students, and permanent good resulted from the course. 
At the time of writing it is not Icnown how many will tike 
the examinations, consequently certain results may not 
be estimated. In the two classes referred to, one in Topcica 
and one in Kansas City, the membership was largely com- 
posed of teachers, lawyers, judges, business men and 
arti.sans.* 

A syllabus of each lecture was printed in the leading 
papers prior to the time of delivering the lectures. These 
outlines were quite full for the purpose of assisting students 
in their daily studies and of giving them a well-rounded idea 
of the subject. One lecture was delivered each week on 
Thursday evening. Tlic first hour was devoted to the 
formal presentation of the subject of the evening, and the 
second to the informal discussions and questitms. Arrange- 
ments were made with the librarian of the city library to 
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collect the books relating to the subjects of the lectures in a 
private reading-room for the consultation of those who 
were taking the course. Some studious ones availed them- 
selves of this privilege. 

The following syllabus of the ninth lecture, that on 
Tiansportation, will illualrate the nature of the work: 

1— EcoDoanie oII«cU of tnntportslion. 

To whaleitent U ««ahli pi«dnccd i*f Irad* ? 

The cfxt of cxponnlion ilTccts the dhrUioM of labor. 

Rapti tnuMpotutiuiL l«n<l« lo e<]uitj» prlcct. 

The cuiciuloa of iIk agiicttltonJ am tad Uic ooBMntmjoa of 

BiBiinfBCturet. 
C«B«nI tffM of chMptran^pOTtauon. 
Tbe ecooomic value of eood iireels and roada. 

II — Elailroai] vcisui water tmupoHalioa. 

Tbe Rlatit* COM of nulir«Y, canal, ocean, lirr* >n>l Itke tnuw- 

yonaioa. 
ttliy wiitr tmntpenatiofi has be«n nef;)ect«<1 
Siena of a iclum lo water transportation. 
The advantign and di<u<ii-uitai;c« nf watrrr conmuoicalioa. 
HI— The railroad pmhlccn: I low la uToiH abuwA ibat ariie thnogh privHc 

mnnagemenL • 

CoDiiilaiuli urged agumt the pr«Kiii manaiccaaiL 
Competilion ntiA combinalion. 
1* lh« prwcnt ij^tcm ■MicaMarllj ciptnure t 
The work of railroad oonununoof , Mate ai»d uitentate. 
The Ueuljr redutlioti of freigliu and fares. 

fV— Cnirn^tiili'ii uiaiia^^iuciit !□ ditferenl coiulriek 
The Fr<-in:h irnilorinl sj'ilcm. 
The Pruxaion nnil B«l){iui »uie manaxeflMaL 
leal; desim lo rvium to fniTaie tnaiutgeineat. 
Effect of |iti*ate maaai^ciaciit in England. 
The Au&uo-lluugarlaD loae-taritT sjitcm. ' 

V — Propowd goTcmmcni omcr^tup In the United Sotea. 
Ke^-iew of ihc railway tyitem in the UniLed blaiea. 
DaoEcn tad liifiiculLict of public ownerAip> 
The lenioTnl of pmwot cTila bj judidoiu vanagensM. 

XKFKRBCOB; 

"Tile Railwnriof the RepwbHe "— lladaon. 

'* Railioad Traaipun.aiia[i " — Iladley. 

" KefMiti of lotcntate Caaokcttfe Comniaioa." 
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" StMialdcf RmIwcvs in ihc United Siuca"— U. C. Adun. 

" Bulletin* of ttie Eleventh Cctuus." 

" Hdlroadi ami B«lrc«a Quotiuoi "— C. Y. Ad*au. 

'TIm Public Regulation (if RailwMjri" — W. D. Datnujr. 

" Til* Int«ni>lc Cnmmtrc* Art " — Dos Pusm. 

"Raitit'Bj' Scu'ccf (UI1I TmUi" — Itotiham. 

" RsilfcMd AcelilcRtA ; Tbelr Cause* muI PreToition "— C F. Adcmi. 

•• Th* Railway, tlie Fanner and th« PuMic " — E. Atkiiuon. 

While this work was being inaugurated the K&nsas 
Stale University, and the University of Missouri were not 
idle. They each organized for the work, sent a prospectus 
of the conditions on which the Extension would be made, 
and established a system of credits for students in the 
prescribed courses. To meet the immediate demands of 
students in these courses, the University of Kansas adopted 
the following regulations : " Persons who hold the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts from the University of Kansas, or 
from other ini^titutions uf cqua.! rank with it, may receive 
the degree of Master of Arts upon the satisfactory com- 
pletion of nine University Extension courses of ttt'elve 
lectures, each. These courses shall be accompanied by 
such study, reading, and examination as shall be prescribed 
by the professors in charge." 

"Persons not holding the bachelor's degree upon the 
satisfactory completion of nine University Extension courses 
of twelve lectures each, shall receive a University Eictension 
diploma." 

"Work done under instructors from other institutions 
than the University of Kansas will be accepted upon 
examination for not more than four of the nine courses 
necessary for a degree or a diploma. This work will also 
be accepted as undergraduate work, a full course in the 
University Kxtcnsion being reckoned as a two-thirds term 
in the University. Nine twelve- lecture courses will be 
accepted as equivalent to a full year's work at the University." 

In making these rules the faculty of the University 
realized that only a comparatively small number out of the 
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large classes receiving University Extension lectures would 
care to avail themselves of these provisions. But it was 
thought best to make it possible Tor all who desired^ to 
receive such credit extended by the University. All such 
persons arc duly registered as students oT the Univxrsity of 
Kansas. The University of Missouri formulated simitar 
provisions respecting credits in that institution. 

The second courac, begun under the direction of the 
Kansas City local association, was that of English Litera- 
ture of the Nineteentli Century. This was aUo a large and 
interesting class and was successfully carried on by Prof. 
C. G. Dunlap of the University of Kansas. The following 
list of subjects will indicate the scope of the work: Litera- 
ture at the Close of the Eighteenth Century. William 
Wordsworth, Samuel T. Coleridge, Percy Bysshc Shelley, 
John Keats, Lord Byron, John Henr>' Newman, The Novel 
(Thackeray and Dickens), Tennyson, George Eliot, Robert 
Browning. 

The association arranged for four other courses: One 
on Constitutional 1-aw, by Prof. .Alexander Martin, of the 
University of Missouri, and one on the Semitic Languages 
by Prof. J. S. Blaclfwell of the same institution. Although 
classes were about completed for these gentlemen, owing to 
the unfortun-itc occurrence of the burning of the main 
building of the Missouri University, they found it necessary 
to give all of their attention to home work. These courses 
of lectures will probably be given ncjct year. The oUicr 
two courses arranged for are by Professors Blake and 
Carruth of the Kanus University, the farmer on Electricity 
and its Modern Ap[dicattons and the latter on German 
Literature. Prof. Blake's course is similar to that given in 
Tupeka in many respects. The class has already been 
foiTned and numbers over three hundred — the largest class 
yet formed. The course in German Literature will begin 
soon. The following subjects indicate the scope of the 
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work: Martin Luther, From Luther to Lessing, Lcssing 
(two lectures), Tlie Stonn and Stress Period, Goclhc (four 
lectures), Schiller (three lectures). 

A new course has been fonned in Topclca under the 
auspices of tlie Trades and Labor Assembly. This will be 
carried on by the writer after tlie counie in Kansas City is 
completed. The subject is Political Kconomy. and the 
course i* especially arranged for intelligent workingmcn. 

Prof. E. M. S. Bailey, of the Kansas University, is 
conducting a very interesting course in the Chemistry of 
Evcry-Day Life at Olathc, Kan. The class is large and 
enthusiastic. The following outline will suggest the nature 
of the course: 

The Atmosphere, Combustion, Artificial Lighting. 
Water, Clean.sing and Bleaching Materials, Foods, Sugars, 
Nitix^^nous Foods, Fruits, Non-Alcoholic Beverages, 
Digestion and Assimilation of Food. 

The following outlincof a single lecture illustrates the 
nature of tlie instruction given: 

"NOKALCOHOUC BE\'ERAGES." 

Hlttorr of ibrir aie and a geatrti diiciusiMi of source. Divisioa of 
■uch bcvtragct inio ibr«a clatMk 

1, The infusion of ihelrsv», iLitn. 

3. The infu^loa or extract of lh« Mfdi. ts oo8e». 

3, lli« toup or £ucl mode from IIm prepared >ec4, t> Choeolaie. To, 
ill lourte mil method f Jt Its preparation fur the mirkci. How ica shiiuld be 
pr«p«re<i f»r the taV.e. Influence of tannin on <lig«ttion. Vari«li«a ol It*. 
Adulicraitmi mid blulicMion, Action of tck on the sy>lea. CofTee-lcftf 
loi, Coflee, Its source and mclliiid far its preparation, rrpporatiun of the 
Wrer*^. Adullcrnlion of colTcc. CoFTceiubstitutct. .Aoicn of ihik beverage 
oQ the system. Chocalaie, Cocoa. Method fur ihe prepArutinn of the 
eosuMfcial anicle from tlie ('acao bean. CAtnpoHlion. Pr«par*tion of the 
btvtngc. Adultcreiiun and faljiiiicatiua. Action on the tyatem. 

A course of eight lectures is being given at Abilene, 
Kan., by various instructors of the University of Kansas. 
The lectures are all literary, but are given by different 
19 
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Individuals. Among those who have already been selected 
arc E. M. Hopkins. A. G. Canficld, W. H. Carruth, O. 
Temptin, A. M. Wi]co:^^kI C. G. Dunlap. Over ninety 
persons have entered ^fWass. This course is a Htde 
different from other courses, but is worthy of mention as a 
genuine extension of university instruction. Tlic people 
of Abilene are so well pleased with the success of the 
enterprise that they have already begun to plan for other 
courses during the next academic year. This may also be 
said, of the people of other towns. They say. '* Next year 
we will know how to carryon this work in a more acceptable 
manner." 

Two courses of lectures will be given in Wichita on 
Astronomy and Geology. The former will be given by 
Prof. E. Miller, and the latter by Prof. S. W. Willston, both 
of Kansas State University. ICach course will consist of 
six lectures only. This promises to be an excellent field 
for University Extension. 

While these lectures arc being given to those who 
desire them, the single lecture system is kept up by the 
instructors of the University. They arc called here and 
there over different parts of the State to give a single 
lecture for the benefit of some association, college or high 
school. Thus we have aa account of the inauguration 
of University Extension in the Southwest. It will be seen 
by the foregoing statement that the movement is taking a 
permanent place in Western education. Many lessons have 
already been learned, but the enterprise is still in an experi- 
mental stage andonccannot predict what will be the future 
outcome. It would seem that as the work has sprung up 
of itself, unaided by any systematic urging, it has a fair 
■prospect of becoming permanent. The University of 
Kansas has not urged the movement in any degree. It has 
•endeavored to supply the demands .ind to give such informa- 
ition as has been sought for in the formation of local 
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associations. The instructors take up the work somewhat 
reluctantly, owing to the fact that Uiey have plenty of work 
at home, yet they feci it a duty^^kspond to such calls 
when they can do so without ^Wfcring seriously witli 
their regular work. It will be found that a reasonable 
amount of such work, bringing the instructor, as it does, in 
contact with the world outside of the University, is a great 
advantage to him for it tends to quicken him and prepare 
him for more vita] instruction. 

The preceding brief review of actual V^ork done has 
been for the purpose of indicating th« amount and quality 
of instruction that has been given in this line and for 
the purpose of designating the general plan of operation. 
From the foregoing history and from the record of similar 
work done in other part^ of the West it will be seen that 
the general plan ofthe work is well defined. Kach prominent 
institution will be the center for the propagation of Extension 
ideas and for furnishing lectures. Around these centers 
local associations are being formed which will take the 
responsibility of arranging courecs for the people, of forming 
classes, and attendingto the financial part of the enterprise. 
Inunediately connected with the people whose wants and 
whose ways it fully understinds, a strong local institution 
is best prepared to carry on University Extension within 
the radius of its influence. This is its nnturnl field and its 
legitimate service. It is a natural center of educational 
influence and the people look upon it with pride and are 
willing to be instructed by its professors. If such an 
institution be a living one, strong and vigorous, it is within 
sympathetic touch with the people and close to their lives 
and thoughts. VVhilc it may administer to their educational 
needs it will on the other hand lead tliem to enter the realm 
of higher learning or to complete the course which they 
have abandoned long ago. Itwill be seen by the foregoing 
outline that much of the work is of an advanced nature 
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and some of it is prepared for classes who have made 
considerable progress. There has been an honest, and I 
may say, successful endeavor on Uie part of the lecturers to 
suit their instruction to the needs of the classes under their 
charge. A great improvement might be made in some 
instances in the preparation of outlines of the lecture which 
arc to be placed in the hands of the members of the class. 
These outlines might be more complete and be composed 
of full statements of facts and principles laid down in<itead 
of thesuggesteH heading. These principles and facts might 
be illustrated fully, so that the student could carry in his 
minii a living syllabus rather than a dead one. Also it may 
be seen that the process of classification of the students 
must be entered into more fully than has been done if the 
Extension movement is to grow in thorouglincM and 
efficiency. The registrj' for examination and for grades is a 
step toward this and in due time the problem will gradually 
solve ilsetf 

But little is to be said about the lecturer. Not every 
one is fitted to be a successful lecturer, but if a jwrson is 
well educated in the subjects he proposes to teach, is able 
to talk plainly .and simply to the people, with much 
enlhusiaiim and no manuscript, and if he aUo thoroughly 
understands the people as well as his subject, there is tittle 
fear of failure as a lecturer in this field. But if he has not 
these qualities, all the manuals, and helps, and tallc abojt 
how Extension should be carried on will be but clumsy 
instruments in Ms hands. Of course this implifs that he 
should make his own outlines, prepare his own manuals and 
not attempt to use the work prepared by others. The way 
to carry on University Extension is promptly and actively 
to extend the University work directly among the people 
according to their needs and there will be vital results of 
the contact. 
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One of the greatest difficulties of Extension work in 
the institutions of new countries is that the instructors are 
fully occupied at their own institution, usually on a moder- 
ate salary, and that the people who most need the educa- 
tion arc not in a condition to pay much for it But as 
lecturers from abroad are even more expensive, it only 
remains for such institutions to work earnestly until Exten- 
sion is made a regular department and well provided for 
in the financial administration of the universities. If insti- 
tutions will do as President Harper has ihdicated, will be 
done in the Chicago University, make an Eirtcnsion depart- 
ment and provide special instruction in the same, much of 
the difficulty will be removed. An institution that does 
this is prepared to double its influence in behalf of higher 
education. Until this time comes the permanency of the 
movement of University Extension will not be assured. 
Until such time comes the movement will be somewhat 
fitful and irregular. It will be attended with alternate suc- 
cess and failure. But each live institution will make an 
honest endeavor to be a fountain of learning for the people 
in its vicinity. It will lind tt necessary to occupy more and 
more Itme in the Extension field, and of a necessity will 
be forced to systematize the work. It may be found ex- 
pedient to keep one or more men continually in the field, 
although it will appear that the ordinary institution will 
receive the grcitcr benefit by .shortening the regular time 
required of the professor in the university, and allow e.ich 
to give one or two Extension courses each year. Except 
in cases of heavily endowed institutions by far more good 
can be accomplished in this than in any other way, for it 
has a direct influence on the quality of instruction given 
in the in-Mitution as well as in extending the university lifi; 
to the people. Possibly among the older institutions in the 
East, a more Ibrmat method of Extension maybe carried 
CR, similar to that of the English universities. Years of 
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practice may yield similar work in the West, but just now 
it .ippcar.s that the work as indicated in this paper is as fnr 
advanced at the demands and the conditions u'ill warrant 

The writer would not have it appear that the University 
of Kansas is the only institution in the Southwest engaged in 
Extension work. Such institution-s as William Jewell, Park, 
BakerUniversity.ManhattanAgricultural College, Washburn 
College, and the Emporia Normal School, have furnished 
many lectures to the people, but the University of Kansas 
has taken the most complete and radical departure in this 
respect of all the institutions of the Southwest. Already 
nine full courses of twelve lectures each have been com- 
menced, or are arranged for since last October, and the 
regular system of single lectures has been maintained. 
The limit for work of this nature, without interfering 
seriously with routine work, is in the neighborhood of 
about twenty courses each year of twelve lectures each. 

FRANK W. BLACKHAR. 
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Part I. Production. 
IV. Future Goods. — In the la^t section attention was 
called to the growing appreciation of future welfare as one 
j-DTUKK of the psychioil premises of the theory of produc- 
'**"'*■ tion. Its outward manifestation is the increase in 
the number of goods which arc not themselves destined for 
consumption, but which are employed io further produc- 
tion. These may be regarded as unlinished or future goods. 
The satisfaction which their production was intended to 
meet will not be realized until the commodit}' which is to 
be consumed has actually been produced. The plow, the 
wagon, and the reaper in so far as tlicy are used in the pro- 
duction of wheat, may be regarded as wheat not yet ready 
for consumption. They have no reason for existence except 
as they bring nearer that for the production of which they 
were themselves produced. 

To be clearly distinguished from these future goods, 
are those which minister directly to the satisfaction of human 
nisMT desires. Food, clothing and fuel used in protection 
OOOD8. against cold are obviously present goods. Com- 
modities which satisfy higher desires — as paintings, orna- 
ments, and articles of household furniture — arc of the same 
kind.' The .-spoken oration, the musician's notes and the 
plunge of the surgeon's knife, arc goods in the economic 
.sense and furnish excellent examples of the class of goods 
under consideration. The goods which have ultimately 
taken form as present goods have been at various stages of 
thdr production, future goods. They have become present 
goods through the operation of productive agencies. They 
were products ; they have become produce* 



■ Cluk; Phil»pT.y»fWHlth,<h.t. 

■ P^iWB Fundiratnul Idea »( CapJul, la QniirUiljr JmnUof E«MWIca,V«LtII, 
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The future goods arc of two distinct kinds. There are 
those which will reappear visibly in the finished product as 
^y^^^.^ wood, cotton, flax, and coloring matter in cloth ; 
*•"» leather in shoes, etc.,' and those which will not thus 
mTURE reappear as coal, bleaching material, lubricants,' and 
'***'*■ the buildings which h.ivc been required in the pro- 
duction. Goods of the first mentioned class are themselves 
on the way to the goal of consumption. Those of the 
second are aiding^ in the transformation of other future 
goods into present goods. If the produce of industry under 
consideration be bread, the labor that has been expended 
in its production has taken form on the one side, at different 
stages as plant food, wheat, flour and dough ; and the other 
as improvement on land, agricultural machinery, wagon, 
railroad, flour mill, and baker's oven. The latter arc funda- 
mentally of the same type as the former.* Future goods of 
the first class are called by Clark passive capital, those of the 
second active capital.* These products of human industry 
which owe their existence and their value not to their power 
to satisfy immediately human desire, but to the great fact of 
the efficiency of serial production are future goods- 

Though material commodities only arc ordinarily in- 
cluded in the term future goods, it should be pointed out that 
■CAHTAL there arc other productive agencies which are en- 
DWiBKD. timely analogous in their action, Andrews refers to 
some of them as " uncmbodied inventions," and cites the 
knowledge of chemical combinations used in the arts, etc. 
The patterns of a stove manufacturer, often very valuable, 
arc of course future goods ; yet if the patterns themselves 
were destroyed they could usually be replaced at nominal 

* A&dtctn ; lulitutH of KccbouIcv. p. 49, 

* lUrt. 

* AplouihitfoaiBDjrlraTa nf bieii] pmlymMl*. whilaa loom And iho tntln* whldi 
moiw iiuiT'itil]' i[»d«(OBiii ihai M.HCMty tiiTiiiidtiuiiimiilia nikk* Hint man brMd 
wnlotati.iitafir itcnc in Ihr *orli Ihil illii.i nude » ploueh. 1 loom.iod an tnstno t» 

■raciml Md III EcraiBct. In Pkibliotloni at tli« Aoicricaii K<oiMicic Auociulan. 
Vol. lll.Nu.1. 
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expense. The result of an invention whether of a pattern, 
a chemical combination, or a mechanical process is only 
under very exceptional circumstances wholly embodied in 
a physical form. The improvement of agricultural land 
may Like such tangible form as to be easily recognii^d as a 
material product, a future good ; or it may consist simply 
in an improvement in the quality of the soil. I-abor may 
be expended in the erection of agricultural stations in order 
to increase production. The result is then clearly a future 
good — a product of industry. Essentially the same thing 
is done when labor is expended in the training of laborers 
to greater efficiency. The qualities of man are improved 
as were these of the soil in the illustration above given. 
Finally labor may be expended in the production, of future 
goods, such as machinery, tools, and (hctory buildings. It 
is better to reserve the ternfi future goods for these material 
commodities, using the broader term Capital to designate 
the results of all labor exerted before that which performs 
the final act of transforming the future into a present good. 
Capital is embodied labor, but it is labor expended before- 
hand in order to increase the producer. Viewing the pro- 
duction of wealth rather than its consumption, looking not 
upon man's pleasures but upon the industrial organization, 
we thu9 get a clear idea of capita.1 and its function. It does 
not include the means of subsistence or any commodities 
which will directly satisfy the want3 of man and arc desired 
by men on their own account. 

V. Capital. — Whether capital is a productive agency, 

ranking with land and labor, is a question of economic 

theory over which a severe struggle has con- 

rowes tinued to the present day. The least that can 

'*'' be claimed for the productive power of capital 
CAPITAL ... . . . , 

IS tnat the productive agencies are far more 

efficient where there is a relatively large stock of future 

goods in existence, where the serial mctliod of production 
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is in full vogue, where a portion of the labor necessary to 
satisfy a man's desires is exerted long in advance of the 
period when the commodity is to be consumed.' 

The stream of human industry flows continuously 
under the management of man from its sources in the 

natural and social forces to its destination. The 
'AfttMaK^^ stream is made up of products continually 

changing as It rolls on until at its moulh it 
discharges only produce. Four elements arc clearly dis- 
tinguishable as wc watch it : tlic products themselves, the 
physical energy which malecs their motion and transfor- 
mation possible, the human labor which transfers that 
energy to the material product, and the Intelligence which 
directs the general course of the stream. The observer 
who notices only the activity of the laborers as they in- 
dustriously move about in the mrdst of the stream con- 
cludes that only labor is a productive agency. One who 
has his attention riveted on the products themselves, 
seeing the changes in them but scarcely conscious of the 
work which man docs, is inclined to emphasize capital and 
the industrial oi^anization as chiefly responsible for the 
existence of wealth. One who is philosophically inclined 
will be tempted to attribute all wealth production to the 
physical forces or to the energy of which they are mani- 
festations. Socialists of the Karl Marx school arc ob- 
servers of the first type. 

Tlioscwho describe industry from the extreme capital- 
istic standpoint arc of the second. The French Physio- 
_„,„.,„ crats and their descendants of the modern 
OF science over-emphasize the third clement. It is 
* perfectly conceivable that under the influence of 



< Tha t«liw eflhc unlinlititd camtnodlty. I)<« ptwluct of tnr1u«ry,tfFp«nili iipan th* 
ililuict which ippints ll fram Ih( finuhMl EUge. When producu art udnucol lor 
pnduc* II l« ilwayi ■! > cinain •dr>al«st (a Ihe holiler uf llic hnnrr, ixoiirinl h* Ik 
■htc uid wllllnt [0 uKiiflcB ibat ■ lomt detixe of plcoutt in ih< pra*ai bi a lufbM 
la the (uiiue. 
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the present tendency to exalt the entrepreneur's function in 
industry, some persons may get in the way of looking at 
the whole movement as if it were caused by his agency 
alone, to attribute to management that peculiar virtue 
which has at different times been supposed to reside in 
land, in labor, and in capital. But land is a chief factor 
in production only because it is through possession of 
land that man gets access to the natural forces. We arc 
speaking 6gurativcly only in terming land a primary pro- 
ductive agency. It is so of capital. The future goods 
tbemsclvcs-^the material commodities possess no pro- 
ductive power, but their presence in society is an indicatioa 
that an efficient production is in progress, that man's labor 
is exerted in a more economical manner. 

It is evident that a socict>' which maintains a judicious 
proportion between the quantities of future and present 

goods, will add thereby greatly to the satisfactions 

OF . which it may enjoy. But it is essential further that 

**""" the various classes of future goods should bear to 

each other a certain proportion determined in each 
case by the reciuirenients of the industrial organization. If 
the object be to bring coal to the consumers, the future 
goods called into requisition are, among others, mine ma- 
chinery, road bed, and rolling stock. Individual producers 
sometimes put too large a portion of the available energy 
into the construction of railways, leaving not enough free 
for the production of machinery or for the mining industry* 
itself. The expenditure of labor too long beforehand is. 
not to be justified. Production will be most efficient when 
the quantities of labor devoted to the various classes of 
future goods are most nicely adjusted. 



* Psoia faiTt Mneiimei cniuol vhn tov Diwh ef the nuloiuJ uplu] li ta mltoitdi. 
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CIRCULATtNO 

AMD 

nXKO CAPtTAL. 



Thc distinction between circulating and 6xed capital 
has long been current and is useful for certain practical 
purposes. Circulating capital conasts of .sijcli 
future goods as fut611 Ihe whole of their of- 
fice, in the production in which they are 
engaged, by a single use; fixed capital of such as exist in 
any durable shape and the use of which in production is 
spread over a period of corresponding duration V Much of 
what is ordinarily classed as circulating capita! is, however, 
excluded entirely from the category of future goods and 
consequently of capital as above defined. Nothing is more 
common in the political economy of the wage-fund period 
tlian discussions as to whether laborers sutler from the 
transformation of circulating capital into fixed capital. This 
discussion has no meaning unless wc understand by circulat- 
ing capital mainly subsistence. But food and clothing are 
present goods — not capitalistic products — and they should 
not be reckoned as capital. The line between fixed and 
circulating capital has always been a very uncertain one, and 
since the line which separates future from present goods 
can be more distinctly drawn, the utility of the older dis- 
tinction is questionable. If it is retained and we seek an 
illustration in steamship transportation, wc would place the 
vessel itself, as well as the permanent offices and tlie docks 
of the steamship company on the ^ide of fixed capital; while 
the fuel eon.'sunied in the .steamer, the supply of provisions 
necessary for the voyage', and all those portions of the 
equipment of vessels, docks or ofificcs, which need to "be 
continually rcneu-cd, furnish tlie circulating capital. The 
paint renewed at every port, would figure in the circulating 
capital of the steamship line, though it would be less 



> Mill : Prlnelplti «f P«IIIIcbI Ccenony. Bk: i. ch. vl. 

* Uflill they BFc prrptfA tar t)ic UbU and ■dually pl*ud twbir* pu»iic*n. ^Ims 
Itwr b«t<mt preieul aoadi, sad Miutiluia aa iausril jait of Iha " (ood " rnr which th« 
pastai* money bi> been paid. 
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" circulating " than the fuel which lasts in the furnace but 
a few minutes. 

Specialized capital, by which is meant those future 
goods which, to avoid waste, must be carried forward to a 
UBHAi iitu Particular goal, as printing-presses to the pro- 
A(ro duction of books and newspapers, steam en* 

* ■ gines to some form of production in which 
steam-power is required, and steel to the form of edged 
tools, rails, steel-plate, etc., is distinguished from free capital, 
which may with almost equal economy be employed in any 
one of many different kinds of production. This distinction 
is also purely relative. A factory which can be transformed 
at small expense into one suited to tlie production ofa dif- 
ferent commodity, is less specialised than one which if the 
transformation were necessary would require a greater out- 
lay in effecting required changes. Individuals suffer at 
times from changes in demand which leave them in posses- 
sion of specialized and useless capital. Production will be 
in this respect most efHcient when changes arc so success- 
fully anticipated as to prevent at such points a too great 
preponderance of specialized capital ovcr^hat which is free. 



EDWARD T. DEVIKB. 



NOTES. 

Pnkmot [[. L. Cbapman. of Uowdoin, U ^llTcriog ut Euc 
M Rockland, Mmdv. 

tVofestnr Milter, of the VaWtrutyoi Kaiuac, gave the dm lectnre ia n 
coune e( Iwelve on ttstranomv at NVichiU, K»ii3iu, ua t'cbrvwr t j. 

Ttie Oa/ord IMntrntjf Exfftuicm Gatrtte for FeUruuy ij,uate« an iiHer> 
'Ottinf; acoounl of Eitennion work in P.ngUml frum tlicjicn of M. Mvi L«clerc 
in the Jfffu* Blfut. M. I^clrrc spcaki with the grutcit cncttusiaAm of Mr. 
Hudun Shaw, who b (a leirturc ia tlie United States uader ibe nocpica of iha 
AacricMi Socitt/ duniis ibc coming teuon. 

ADiXtin centre uf Exccniion lynching was nixblUbed in MiGfai|[an,Bl 
Kalamuoo, on Kcbniac^ Sih. Hon. Ccorge M. BdcI: wu chtMB pr«id«ali 
ProicBor S. I>. nartwcll,sccrclaiy ; Mr. E, C Parsons, ircaiurer. Kalnauuoo 
Is a Tery nourishing tnun, with Iwo «xcel1ei)( local InMltutiunt. and witbln 
e»»)r reatli of Michigan Unlveraity, from wliich its lecturtn will lulunilty be 
Urgely ilrawi]. 

The artkte in ibii numbtr on " Unirenity Kittosion in the Sotithwrit " 
li from. Fiofeuor Frank W. IJUchtnai, of ihc UuivciBicy of Kuuai, who boi 
been one af tlic kadine IrLiurcn in that 6ekl from the stut and Ihnn whom bo 
en* can ipttk iriih more auihorlty or wiih fuller knowledge. Thii it ihe finl 
of a Kricsof rcpoits on University Kxtcn^on work wliick hu been arranged 
for from ilie leading lectuien iii ditfereni sCitM. 

Dr. Witlincn llonnrd Tolnuui, of Brawn Uaivertily, cMitributc* an inter- 
mine P"!'** *" Eiicnsion wuik at iliul uiiiveiiU)-, w die I'clminij' nuniberof 
lh< (Mitvr-ttty Afagaiittr. He initonee* on early example or KxtcnMOFi teach- 
ing in a couTiC fay llenjamin Watcrhoutc on D«laial Iiislury, which «u.i given 
UxQxe f\nx time in 1785 for ihow nnt connecled directly vilh the college. 
Ilrown Univenity ku ever liace that time aoagbt friendly reloliont wilb thoM 
ontaideof it« w^IIa. ami iii faculty have alniyi m|)ondei] lo tbc calU of the 
5lat« or of the municiiulily. 

Tbe Ctirrgia UnivtrTi^ M^atime report* the 1 11 cr e at e d intcrcit of the 
people of Georgia in Univeniiy Exlcniion. llie cnurse of leclurt« Lcgun 
wiiie w«ek« lince ia Atlanta, Ga., hu tinakened a wide-tpre*d desire for 
univeniity cducaliuti.and an iiiercaae^I tcapcci for univenity idcaU mid rocthcxk. 
Conne* ore nrranged lo b« delivered during Krehruaryand March liy rrafcunrc 
MacPhenan, Bocock, Stralian and Mortit. In addition to theie many ate (o 
be given at the Farnien' Intiitiue throughout the Sioie uiLdci the inanigeueul 
of II. C. While, PfofoMor of CKemirtry, and J. B. Hunntctil, I^feator of 
Agriculture. 
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The AeiaAliiiiai, In lU Fcbrvuy number, ■ timely «rticU hy Ijlian I.«e 
<i»rtinM. of Bridfrcpon, Conn,, on Uotvcnilj' Extension. MJvi (innlncr tiu 
»bown bei intcicst ia Che movement, not only in ibis snide, but iii hirr 
«wn town in coonedion with a cfntre of Ihe Ameiicnii twcicly Ktcntly 
Miib it'icd thac. It ii Mi|piilii:ant of the hroail sco^^e of the Socieiy aad gf 
Ibe lii-nnj CO cperatlcia of higher lu^titusion*. tlial tliii centre nhouJd hare 
l-ccn estoUitlied cloK to the walU at YnIc Utiiferslly ivitb the heutiot cam- 
mcKlaiiaa ot iis pre*iden( and profoHin. It hu l>een powilile in maoy 
Intttncet for the American Society, throuBh ilt ti»ii teelurers, to t-Mtcr the 
tttabliUuDenI of local centres in a tertilory nniurall; irihiiinry to some lendini; 
ttllege, and to leave the cenlre In aiieli exteilent condilion that ibe respcOive 
college can carry on the wotk with liitLc eftort 

Secretary Charlei i^eabtin, of the Clneago Society, who contributes a 
ikctch of ilicir work tu ihii iiuunbcr t>f Unjversitv Extenmum, is at»o »ccrc- 
tftry of Kramtmi Hall, the name by whicb ibc first letlleraeot of the N'orih- 
«»«etcm Unirertity Seltlemenl Auociativa u known. Tbc acltlcmcnt is located 
at 14.1 Weil Division Siieet. Chiciigo, In the Sixtccnih Ward. 'IliUmnJ haa 
*n area of one and oni^-iiftb U]uare milcc, and a population of fif^y.nine ihou- 
ftkiK), [he lorEcsl numlKT in any ward, and tie moit dciue pat'ulatiun of any 
iD Ibc city. The deiih rate U a fraction over twenty [ler cent. Oidy tifiwn 
percent, of the in ha bit an la are Dative botD) ibirly two per cent. aicUcrmaiU! 
Vwcntjr-»rven per cent. Tolcsi »cvGntcen per cent. Scandinavians 1 and the 
veoMunder Bohpmiani und Irish. COniiderinn the kind of papulation, the 
settlement is certainly li»catcd where it can accompliali ^jrcat good aa an 
-rxponeni of mident work and itudy of McinI ami retifiotii cnndiiinn* and 
iwrtona) contact with those who need help, both in a social and educatiooal 



UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN NEW YORK. 

The following report has been received from the Deiiattmcni of Unircnlty 
Ettemricn of the Univenii]' of the Slate of New York: 

Alltttiy. — rrufeawr J. W. Jeiik», of Cornell UniveniCy, gave the fini 
lecture in hta course on practical economic <;ue»tion» on Friday, January iSth. 
The attendance wa» obout three hundred and iwciiiy live. Ihc vicc-proidcni 
ef ihe centre if Jsmci M. Rtuo; iccrctarv, G. W. Sicdman: Ireaium', Orcn E, 

WilMMI. 

AlbicD. — A courve on the AmcticaD revolution, by Profeuur W. H. Mace, 
of Syracioe Unircr^ity, was begun h'cbruAiy lit. The pmideni of ihe centre 
i« Hon. Iiaae K. Signor; vite ptendtiit. Mill Emma V. Hart ; lecrelary. 
F. A. Greene; treasurtr, Edwin L. Wage. I'riiiupal, F. A. Greene, write* : 
•■I an mora enlhusiattic Itaan ercr over Univenity Eateotion. Otu lltM 
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leclurclui crainK WA« much better AUendcd tbui Mif of tuMilktpftied. We 
bul (230 in Ute bank }>Mterrlay ftfleraooD before (h« iedun, 1am niKbL «r« 
look ill pi^ at the tiaat, whicb )^vci uk, j-ou Me, #315, ond more to bear froto 
who bnTc bem wlliufi cuurse Uckeli. I think our rcccipu will reach ncaily 
}^ca Our aiKlinncr numtirired ahoul two liuadrcd mil fifty, and eveiy one 
seems moic tbati pl.-aied will) PrtnTcisor Mac«. Wc Iibtc ot^nnijcd s cUw in 
our liigb School caoijiowd of iiudents, ajid any out&iile of kIiooI who ant 
Bltending the course, botli old uiA young. We inti^nd to follow Prafeaaor 
MaccB leauru and iccuic u mucli rcadiu): and stud; \iy the daa* Mi poidblc. 
Nine camr from a rilloge fuor tntlet nonh of tu, and (hey rqwrt mora camiof 
Mxt week." 

Balliion — Th« ftnt of ihe <««in« of lKhir«t 00 EB|[liih Uteratnn, by 
Profnwr Oiula F. McCluiD|)ha. of ihe Univeniiy of the Giy of New York, 
was given on Monday, January 351b. TIif lini Uilf of the ixnmn couiisu of 
a I'licf bisluiical turrc^ ol Lii);lUb liUmlnic and the rciuaijidci dealt with 
anihort of the nineteenth century. The attendmce iti ihc lini lecture wa> 
about fifir. The prrndeni of the centre is I^ncipal Bunjraa ; lecKtaiy, Miss 
Jcaaic A. Seclcy. 

Bioohlyn. — The BrooUrn liutltate has been rttfittered as a RegenU' 
lutituie, "tocuodua Univcniijr Extciulun work talbe diy of Brooklyn. In tlie 
eountjr of Kings.'' During the month of Febnittiy, Iceturn are girrn on 
CTery wceV-'Iav evcnitii;, corcriiti: nioeicen diderent dcpann>ci)H at fallows: 
archz«1ot[y, archiieciiire. utronomy, botany, chemiury, elecindi- tn^neet' 
ing, entomology, geography, geology, mubeinatical and ecoiMBUc (cieiicei 
psychology luid (oology. 

Gloicnvnic.— IJbrariaa A. T. Pcci, oriUc GlorcnTille public library, is 
conducting a claw of aUiut fiftyon the bislory of Englinb literal u re, tba worlc 
being boacd on the Regents' academic *yiUi>ui. . 

Rochettei. — ProfesMir J-«H, (Hlmore. of the t'nieersity ot Rochester, 
began acouiwon E^l[Ii^h lilriMDre Februnry iSth, before *n audience of 
iieariy clgbt hundred — three -fouiths of ihcnt wage-earners. About half of this 
nnntbet latend tuliecomckiudenu. Courses are slw being planned in Antericao 
history and political ecoiwniy. 

Waleitown.— I>ofei*or W. 11. Mace, of Syracuse Unirersity, it giving a 
ctyane oa the American ic«u1utiDq, the finil lecture being held Januui- ijib, 
before an audience of iwu hundred and fifty. The ckai numbers neatly one 
hundred snd fifty. The seereiAry of the centre is IViocipal J. G. Kiggf.ti 
the Walcrtown Ili^h .School. 

Vonker* — Prof««ir H, H. Bcfcscn, of Columbia, began January ^h ■ 
cotme on L&glish lileralurc, embracing h usual ten lectures. Siadents' aux 
Uiary societies are conducted by rrufessat A. V. ^^Illinoujncksati, of Columbia, 
the president of the centre. The scoetiry i* Mr. Theodore Uilai«i, who Ims 
bt«n nuMt active In oreanldnglhc work. The a'tendstKC is about tbree hundred. 
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CLASS WORK IN UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 



The absence of a taste for learning may be due to 
either of two causes, first, to 'gnorance of the existence of 
such learning, or second, to the lack of any motive or stim- 
ulus to appropriate it. These two reasons suggest tlie 
nature of the lecturer's work. Having made his audience 
acquainted with the beauty and utility of his subject and 
tlie possibilities for individual work which it affords, he 
finds himself in the presence of two classes of people. The 
first class arc those to whom the presentation of the subject 
is enough to arouse a desire for further knowledge, the 
second are those in whom little or no interest is thus 
aroused, but who by judicious management may be made 
to acquire it. 

The former need only instruction and guidance, while 
the latter require stimulus before they will attempt any 
work that requires guidance. One cannot guide a horse 
that refuses to move, but the beginning of motion and the 
b^inning of guidance are jdemical in time, though not in 
order of causation. In Extension work the problem is to 
secure motion, and this is to be accomplished almost 
wholly by the contact of student and teacher in that insti- 
tution, peculiar to University Extension lectures, the class. 
As h.^'i btren said, the lecturer's mission is twofold, insrruc- 
tion and stimulation, and speaking roughly, these two diiH- 
sions of his work correspond to the lecture and the class. 
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the latter of which, while impossible without the Jbrmer, is 
nevertheless the more important owing to the opportunities 
which it affords for .securing permanent results. 

On beginning a course the lecturer should make sure 
that his hearers thoroughly undcrntand the real significance 
of University Extension. In order to do this he should 
emphasize the fact that the movement is purely educational 
in its aim, and that weekly papers and class work are 
integral parts of the course. It is always u'ell to state 
these facts even in long-established centres, for people 
irequire constantly to be reminded of them, and there 
are always io the audience those to whom the present 
course is the first. The lecturer cannot be too explicit in 
this, for much depends on a perfect understanding of his 
relation to his hearers. The question which now confronts 
him is how to induce members of the class to send the 
weekly exercises. The following suggestions in answer to 
this question arc based on experience rather than on any 
preconceived theory of class work. 

Carefully avoid giving the impression that every paper 
sent must contain answers to all the questions on the 
lecture, but ask that answers be sent to any of the ques- 
tions or even to any part of a question in which the student 
may feci interested. Assure the class that they arc per- 
fectly free to send to the lecturer questions on any point tn 
connection with the subject on which th :y desire informa- 
tion. This has a tendency to set them thinking, and expe- 
rience has shown in many instances that if a person can be 
induced to put pen to paper or to exert himself in any way 
to ask a question, the transition to answering the questions 
of the week is an easy one. Diffidence can be overcome 
gradually, and the first step is alu-ays by far the hardest. 
When a student has sent one paper the sending of others 
depends almost entirely on the lecturer. 
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Let us now suppose that the lecturer has before him a 
paper containing answers, and it maybe questions, In con- 
nection with ihe last lecture. In wliat way is this paper to 
be treated ? This is an important question, for upon the 
answer to it may depend the success of the course so for as 
it concerns that student. If the paper is a poor one, the 
answers being incomplete and inaccurate, it has been sent 
probably by that person to whom Univcrsitj- Extension 
may be the means of entrance to a higher plane of intellec- 
' tuaJ existence. The true secret of Extension work Js 
encouragement and stimulation. The fact that the paper 
under consideration has been sent is an appeal which must 
not be disregarded. Every good qualitj* of the answers 
should be noted by the lecturer, and a kindly word of 
approx-al given together with suggestions as to the correct 
answers and sources of information on the subject. All 
this should be writtt-n on the paper, .so that when it is 
returned the student may receive in pennanent form the 
a.ssi.stance required, and with it the personal assurance that 
his eflbrts, however crude and imperfect, are appreciated. 
If students are to send papers they must have some motive 
for doing so, and none could be more powerful than the 
knowledge that every paper will receive as carcfu! treatment 
as if it were the only one. Of course this imposes upon the 
lecturer con.<itdcrable additional labor, but experience has 
shown that this is well repaid. 

The discussion of papers in the class calls for tact on 
the part of the lecturer, for by hostile or unfavorable criti- 
cism it is po.ssibIe for him, without intending it, to wound 
deeply the feelings of some one who has sent a paper. The 
answers may be incorrect or c^'cn absurd, but the lecturer 
should be very careful in his comments. It is never advis- 
able for him (unless indeed he knows with whom he is deal- 
ing) '* to pick a paper to pieces " in any but the very gentlest 
manner. 
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Sometimes it is unwise to say. in so many words, that 
a given answer is incorrect, e\'en though it be. A better way 
is to take the esscntiiil facts which must form the basis of 
any answer, and from them {^raduaJly develop the correct 
one. Do this carefully and slowly, allowing due weij^ht to 
all other facts which may enter into and aflcct tlic result, 
but do it in an entirely impartial manner, showing tliat one 
answer is right and another wrong, not because the lecturer 
thinks so, but because a consideration of the facts warrants 
it. Such treatment of a question will give to the student a 
valuable lesson in method besides exhibiting the inaccuracy 
of any statement, and all without the possibility of dis- 
couraging one who may be alre.idy too diffident. Students 
sometimes become so disheartened by having their papers 
unfavorably criticised in public that they stop sending 
them, but there are numerous instances where a kindly but 
indirect criticism of a paper h.TS proved of the greatest 
value in stimulating to renewed and redoubled efforts. 
This shows that in University Extension work, as elsewhere, 
praise and encouragement are more powerful stimulants 
than fault-flnding criticism. Of the manner in which ques- 
tions should be answered, W. W. Skeat has well said: 
" The student should study brevity, keep closely to the 
subject and avoid irrelevant matter. Tlioroughly consider 
c\'ery question before beginning to write an answer. Make 
notes of the difficulties." In any department of mental 
acti^.'ity method is all -importiiiit. The lecturer should con- 
sider thi<i, and in his class work should recognize the fact 
that with many mm ds the chief difficulty is ignorance of 
how to study. When papers arc treated in tlic manner 
described the greatest obstacle to class work is usually 
removed, for in this way those who through diffidence have 
sent no papers become reassured. 

Much goi>d is to be dcrivc<l from Informal discussions 
in which the members of the class take part ; but while the 
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truth of this statement is generally admitted the question is 
asked how are such discussions to be started ? " If we can 
induce one sheep to jump over the wall, the rest will fol- 
low." Apply this principle to a University Extension class 
and the problem is solved. The lecturer, like the magician, 
should have accomplices in the audience. Arrange before- 
hand with several members of the class to have them start 
the discussions, and soon there will be no furtlier difficulty. 

These few thoughts upon class work, which have been 
merely suggested rather than discussed, arc founded upon 
experience, but their .soundness may be tested by compari- 
son with tlie pedagogical doctrine that "education is an 
impulse and not a fact.'* The educational value of any 
movement is directly proportional to its power to impart 
this "impulse." 

University Extension has noble alms, and its impor- 
ancc should be recognized especially in a country like ours, 
where, as Washington said: "We must look to the intelli- 
gence of the masses for the safety and permanence of our 
free institutions," The principles of University Exten- 
sion are sound, but upon their application and upon the 
success of its class work depends its highest usefulness. If 
we can introduce the masses to higher learning wearc doing 
tlicm an inestimable good. It is to stimulate and arouse 
the dormant or undeveloped powers of men's minds that 
the Extension lecturer goes forth on his mission. His lec- 
ture brings before the people the richness of his subject; 
it points their minda to roads along which they may travel ; 
it gives them materials to work on and suggestions of how 
to work, but it is in the class that he is to drive home the 
truths which hi.s lecture furnishes. The informal inter- 
change of ideas, the rubbing of mind with mind, often does 
more than anything else to draw^ out and develop the 
thinking powers of the student and secure permanence to 
results. While University Extension cannot for the prcs- 
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ent at least hope to furnish to its students all that is included 
under the term " a liberal education," still it can and should 
in its class work cultivate the mental powers of concentra- 
tion, distribution, retention, expression and judging, powers 
which President Gilman in a recent article has shown lie at 
the foundation of every liberal education. 

JOSIAH H. PENNIUAN. 
lAUvertity of Pttutsyhania, Siareh, iSga. 



THE EXTENSION WORK OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN. 



fN the catalogue of Che University of Wisconsin for 1 8S8-9 
appeared these words : " IC is no more impracticable 
to extend the popular range of University education than 
to extend the sweep of the University courses. It can 
scarcely be more prophetic to contemplate the higher edu- 
cation of the masses to-day than it was to look forward to 
the common edtication of the masses a few centuries ago. 
• * * There has recently been a vxrysignificent move- 
ment in this direction in Enghind known as " University 
Extension," the salient feature of which lies in carrying 
forth to the people the instruction of the University by tlie 
means of lectures and local organizations. It is an effort 
to render available to the masses certain dements of the 
higher education. 

" Some features of the English system arc impracticable 
(or us at present but the University of Wisconsin has inde- 
pendently become a pioneer in an analogous movement, 
that may in its full organization and development, be not 
less conducive to the common end sought, Tliis em- 
braces two co-operative phases : Fir.-^t. original investiga- 
tion and experimentation for the purpose of discovering 
and proving new truths; and second, a scries of publica- 
tions and a system of local professional institutes, by 
means of which certain available aspects of the latent 
knowledge are communicated directly to the people, ft* 
other words, advanced knowledge is developed and pre- 
pared expressly for ihc people and conveyed directly to 
them. The effort has its manifest limitations, but thus far 
hat proved eminently satisfactory. It is to be remarked 
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that the line in which this has been chiefly developed is 
that in which previous educational effort has proven least 
successful — that of agriculture. The system as here dc. 
veloped consists of a cO'Ordination of agricultural exper- 
imentation and Farmers' Institutes." 

These words of President Chamberlain may be supple- 
mented by the comment of Charles Dudley Warner in 
Harper's Magasint for April, 1888. " Wisconsin is work- 
ing out its educational ideas on an intelligent sj'stcm, 
and one that may be expected to demonstrate the full value 
of the popular method^! mean a more intimate connec- 
tion of the University with the life of the people than 
exists elsewhere. • • • Xhe distinguishing thing, 
however, about the State University is its vital connection 
with the farmers and agricultural interests. * • • J 
know of no other State where a like system of popular in- 
-struction on a vital and universal interest of the State. 
directed by the highest educational authority, is so per- 
fectly organized and carried on with such unity of purpose 
and detail of administration; no other in which the farmer 
is brought systematically into such direct relations to the 
University." 

Although Wisconsin has, during the past year, devel- 
oped University Extension of the English type on an ex- 
tensive scale, as will be shown in a later part of this article, 
it is evident that her system of Farmers' Institutes above 
mentioned is of such importance that it requires prelimi- 
nary attention. This is her original contribution to Uni- 
versity Extension. Wisconsin is prcdoniinanlly an agri- 
cultural State and a State ia which there is a very lar^ 
proportion of foreign-borrt citiicns. Therefore, whatever 
is of service in fostering the interest of the fanner and 
bringing to him the higher educational influences is of 
peculiar importance in this State. 
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The Farmers' Institutes seem to have originated in 
the conversation of the late Hiram Smith, a regent of the 
University, a practical farmer and public-spirited citizen. 
Suggestions dropped by him resulted in the drafting of a 
wise bin by Charles E. Estabroolc, recently Attorney-General 
of the Stale, and this bill became alaw in 1885. Under the 
law as it exists at present the University is given $12,000 
annually for conducting Farmers' Institutes, which are 
maiiaged by a superintendent (Mr. W. H. Morrison), who 
is employed as any other member of the Giculty, and has 
his office in the Agricultural Building on the University 
grounds. These institutes are held at various parts of the 
State throughout the winter months. About sixty regular 
institutes arc held annually, at as many places, each lasting 
not less than two days. The University, through its super- 
intendent provides four instructors for each institute, one 
of whom is usually some professor or instructor from the 
Agricultural Department, the others bcingselcctcd from the 
intelligent practical farmers who have achieved marked 
success in some special IJne of agriculture. Besides the 
speakers furnished by the University, persons selected by 
the local committee a.ssisl. and free participation is encour- 
aged on the part of all who attend. No political or relig- 
ious questions arc allowed. The day sessions arc made as 
practical as possible. The Universi^ experts bring the 
fruit of their researches to the practical farmers, and in this 
way the most recent additions to agricultural knowledge 
arc placed directly before the people and made available (or 
their local needs. The evening sessions are given to such 
subjects as public school education, travel and other ques- 
tions of common interest. The subject of better roads, 
for example, is beginning to receive much attention at the 
institutes. Lectures have been given by tlic professor of 
Knglish literature on the agriculture of Holland, and Presi- 
dent Chamberlin frequently addresses these farmers' meet- 
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ings. The allendance varies from fifty, in very poorly attend- 
ed meetings, to fifteen hundred in the best attended ; but the 
usual attendance is from two to four hundred. It is not an 
unknown thing for a farmer to walk twelve miles to one of 
the institutes. Stimulated by the system, independent local 
organizations have been formed In many ca.scs. which with 
assistance from Superintendent Morrison, bold institutes ia 
addition to the sixty regular sessions. The Milwaukee 
Sc/tttHf/ and the Milwaukee Jounutl have special corre- 
spondents to report the sessions of these institutes. 

Each year at the closing meeting special preparation 
is made, and all of the papers and discussions ar&gathercd 
up for publication in the annual Institute Bulletin-*, thirty 
thousands copies of which arc printed and distributed 
gratis. In this connection it should be noted that the agri- 
cultural experiment station conducted by Professor Henry 
sends out Bflcen thousand copies of its annual report, and 
four quarterly bulletins of ten thousand copies each. The 
station h<ts n mailing list of eight thousand Wisconsin 
farmers. Ily this means the University brings its work 
directly to the iarmcrs. The improvement of the agricul- 
tural condition of the state effected by the University in 
thus extending its activity is remarkable. Many cases can 
be noted in which the industries of communities have been 
changed from unprofitable grain raising to horticulture, 
dairy farming, etc., with accompanying prosperity and a rise 
in land values. It is not too much to say that the rapid pro- 
gress made by the State in the direction of dairying, horti- 
culture and improved stock raising, is in no small degree 
owing to the work of the Institutes. The farmers arc be- 
coming more intelligent and more prosperous. They par- 
ticipate freely in the discussions, they learn self help and 
co-opemtion at th; same time, and become interested in 
pubhc concerns. 
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As yet the full possibilities of the Institutes have not 
been realized, however. With increased means, and with 
the training of instructors who shall be at the same time 
scientific and popular, it is believed that the University can 
do even more cITcctivc work in the purely practical mcct- 
infi^ of the Institutes. As yet its connection with the even- 
ing sessions has been far too limited. When the University 
shall be ready to oifcr to the farmers who attend these 
meetings, "education not only as a means of livelihood, 
but as a means of life " as well, then this great popular 
denization, extending to every part of the State, and 
reaching classes greatly needing such influences, will prove 
of inestimable service. There is in this machinery a means 
for exerci^ng a most quickening and elevating influt-nee 
upon the village life of llie State, and for carrying irrig-iting 
streams of education into the arid regions of the Slate. 
That the time for this work is near at hand is shown by the 
success of the University Extension work of the English 
type. 

It was not until the -present year that this side of Uni- 
versity Extension work was entered into systcmaticaUy by 
Wisconsin, but the germs of the movement had existed for 
some time. There had been, of course, many lectures given 
about the State by individual members of the faculty, and 
work had been done closely allied to the Extension move> 
ment. In January, lS88, the Contemporary Club, of Madi- 
son, acting on the sug^'cstlon of the late William F. Allen, 
professor of history in the University, arranged a course of 
free lectures upon the history of the Northwest. The list 
of lecturers included six historical Investigators of Madison; 
two of them, Professor Allen and the writer, were of the 
University faculty, and one other, Dr. J. D. Butler, had for- 
merly held a chair in the institution. The course was sug- 
gested by the Old South work, of Boston, and the success 
of the course was in a considerable measure due to the 
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active interest of Mr. R. G. Thwaitcs, Secretary of the 
State Historical Societj', one of the lecturers in the course. 
A syllabus was distributed, and courses of reading sug- 
gested. The following year a second course upon the his- 
toryofthe Far West was given. Of the six Iccturcrsthrcc, 
President Chamberlain, Vice President Parltinson, and Pro- 
fessor E. A. Birgc, were of the University faculty. This course 
as well as the first course waaaftcrward given in Milwaukee, 
and calls for it were received from other portions of the 
State. In iSpo a third course was given upon the history 
of Kentucky and Tennessee, and two of the faculty were 
among the lecturers. The movement was eminently suc- 
cessful, and doubtless was instrumental in paving the way 
for the Extension work of the present year. In the winter 
of iSgo-gi the writer, who had givcQ KxteosJon lectures 
while a .student at the Johns Hopkins University, conducted 
courses of six lectures upon the Colonization of North 
America at two centres in the State. At the close of De- 
cember, 1890, President Chamberlain delivered an address 
before the State Teachers' Association at Madison, upon 
University Kxtcnsion, in which he indicated the intention 
of the University to enter upon the work. The interest in 
the movement was increased by the address of Dr. H. B. 
Adams, of the Johns Hopkins University, before the State 
Historical Society two weeks later upon the Higher 
Education of the People. 

At the opening of the academic year in 1891 the 
University issued citxulars offering lectures by ten mem- 
bers of the faculty. The unit lecture course was ;nadc to 
consist of six lectures. Upon completing the course and 
the required reading, and passing a satisfactory examina- 
tion, candidates were promised certificates entitling the 
holder to credit equivalent to one hour a week extending 
through one University term. The fee demanded was Bixt\- 
dollars and the expenses of the lecturer (tliat is, ten dollars 
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a lecture and expenses). This small charge was chosen in 
order that the smaller towns might not be cut off. The 
local centres were required to supply the hall and pay the 
expense of furnishing the syllabus to the entire audience. 
The cost of these ranged from five to ten dollars per course. 
The syllabi were carefully prepared with bibliographies, 
topics for reports, etc. ApplicatIon<; were considered from 
any suitable local organization. In many cases special 
Extension societies were formed. In the larger cities this 
was the usual organization. In Milwaukee the movement 
Wis particularly well organized, largely through the influ- 
ence of Mr. R. C. Spencer, working through the People's 
Institute. The courses were guaranteed by prominent 
citizens, and nine courses were given there. 

The followinjj list shows the courses offered by the 
University of Wisconsin and the number of centres at 
which each "lecturer gave courses : Physiology of Plants, 
Prof. Barnes, two; Bacteriology, Prof. Birgc, six ; English 
Literature, Prof. Freeman, seventeen ; Electricity, Dr. 
Loomis, two; Scandinavian Literature, Prof. Olson, two; 
Economics, Prod Parkinson, three; Landscape Geology, 
Prof. Salisbury, seven ; Antiquities of India and Iran, Dr. 
Tolman; American Ilistorj- — Colonization, Prof Turner, 
eight; Greek Literature, Prof. VanCieef. 

From this it appctrs that at the present writing forty- 
seven centres have been visited. Thirty-four cities »re 
represented in these centres, five cities hnving taken two 
courses, and one (Milwaukee), nine. Invitations from 
twenty-four other cities were declined owing to the impos- 
sibility of meeting the calls. Of the invitations declined 
(bur came from Chicago, and three others from points m 
Illinois, two from Iowa, one from Minnesota, and one from 
Indiana. In alt, seventy-eight centres, representing sixty- 
three communities, applied for courses. It is well under 
the mark to estimate that over seven tliousand tivc hundred 
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people listened to the Extens'on courses offered by the 
University this scARon. The audiences ranged fron] six 
hundred to thirty*three (a class of physicians), but the 
usual audience was about one hundred and seventy-five. 

The class work, is diflTicult to determine in figures. 
The centres were organized contemporaneously with open- 
ing the courses in the respective places, and there has been 
difficulty in getting a systematic class organization and in 
securing text-books as well as inlibrary facilities, As nearly 
as can be ascertained between fifteen and twenty per cenL 
have done regular reading in connection with the courses. 
The number reporting for examinations is much smaller, 
but since many of the courses arc still in progress figures 
on this point arc not available. In most of the centres the 
majority of the audience (in several cases the entire audi- 
ence), remained to the class exercise, and the most lively 
interest was shown. But the number of those who took 
active part was somewhat limited. It has proved impracti- 
cable to secure oral responses to questions in class with any 
freedom, although one lecturer, Prnf Salisbiiry(Gealogy), 
had classes whose members answered questions as would a 
college class. The classes eiskcd questions freely, and 
handed In written papers where these were asked, but Uiis 
side of the movement was not urged as it will be next year, 
owing to the impossibility of correcting a large number of 
papers and attending to the regular University duties. 
Next year the class work should be more carefully differ- 
entiated and organized. Doubtless the siicc of the class in 
many cases deterred persons from asking and answering 
questions. The University authorities arc considering the 
advisability of requiring, next year, a perfected class organi- 
zation as a first step toward securing an Extension course 
from one of the faculty. 

The places visited ',Tiry in size, from Milwaukee, with 
a population of over two hundred thousand, to Foyncttc, 
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with a liwie ever six hundred. The latter plac«, a country 
village, supplied an audience of two hundred people. At 
least two other committees visited had a population of less 
than seven hundred. Five places had a population ofunder 
one thousand; ten, between one thousand and five thou- 
sand ; four, between five thousand and ten thousand, and 
eleven above ten thousand. Owing to the fact that lectures 
could be given on but Friday and Saturday evenings, as a 
rule, the remoter parts of the State were not much visited. 
No active efforts were made to secure calls ; the movement 
was so spontaneous and urgent that the faculty were unable 
to meet the demands made upon them. In most cases the 
expenses were met by the sale of tickets by local organiza- 
tions. In seven centres admission was made free, the ex* 
penses being met by private subscriptions. Very slight de- 
ficits arc reported in three centres, but in many cases a 
considerable surplus remains to be applied to libraries, or 
used as a fund for Extension work next year. In some 
cases tlie sale of tickets for one course nearly covered the 
expenses of a second course. Two or three cities, notably 
Milwaukee, secured free transportation for the Extension 
lecturers ; in other cases the expense fell upon the centres. 

The character of the audiences has been complex. 
They have included business and professional men, city 
teachers, advanced pupils of the schools, and citizens gen- 
erally. Although, as a rule, the majority of the audience 
13 made up of women, yet there is not so great a dispro[>or- 
ticm as in the usual church congregation. The working- 
men have not been well represented. It will, perhaps, be 
necessary to offer specially adapted courses to meet their 
wants. Twelve of the courses were given ia cities where 
the audience was in part composed of college or normal 
school students. 

Some other features of the Wisconsin system remain 
to be mentioned. There is in connection with the Univer- 
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sity, and sustained in part by the State, a summer school, 
primarily for teachers. The sessions of tliis school are 
held in the Science building of the Universitj' during the 
month of July, and the laboratories and library of tlie 
University arc open to the students. The school has now 
been in existence five summers. At its last session a 
^ulty of eight instructors, chiefly selected from the Uni- 
versity facultj', gave instruction in psychology, pedagogy, 
Latin, itoology, English literature, botany, chemistry, 
physics, and history. A fee of five dollars was charged to 
students from tlie State ; to others the charge was ten dol- 
lars. The attendance reached about one hundred .ind fil^*. 
As yet no organic connection exists between Extension 
work and the summer school ; but the propriety of such a 
connection is so manifest that the union is doubtless only a 
question of time. The sessions of the school immediately 
precccd the meeting of the Monona Lake Assembly at 
Madison, which is attended by thousands of visitors. A 
connection between the Extension work of the University 
and this encampment will probably bo brought about in the 
near future. The well-known beauty of the lakes of Madi- 
son — Sir Edwin Arnold has lately made us his life long friend 
by saying that Madison is the most beautiful city in the 
Union — and its libraries, aggregating over two hundred 
thousand volumes and pamphlet^ point the city out as th« 
future centre of the summer Extension work in the North- 
west. The University also conducts a series of Saturday 
afternoon lectures by members of the faculty and prominent 
citizens of the State, which are largely attended by the 
townspeople. 

Certain problems have been presented to the Univci^ 
sity by Its" work this year. One of the most perplexing of 
tliese relates to the teaching staff for next year. The pro-' 
fessors who gave courses this year were, on the whole, 
chosen from among the ablest members of the faculty, and 
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many of them were among the most experienced class-roora 
instructors, and knew how to present a subject in a way 
both scientific and popular. They have given freely of 
their time and energy this year in order to give the move- 
ment that successful start which its importance seemed to 
them to demand. It is obvious, however, that the work has 
grown so that they will be unable, without assistance, to 
meet the demands of next year without detriment to thc:r 
original investigations, if not to actual class-room work. 
President Chamberlain, in his first address upon the subject, 
fiveshadowcd this difficulty and indicated the probability 
that a staff of special Extension lecturers would be needed. 
But here some questions arise. Will the public continue to 
give the same hearty support to the work when the well- 
known members of the faculty begin to retire in favor of 
the special lecturers ? Will these lecturers be able to con- 
tinue the distinctive University tone of the work, unless 
tl)ey are men equal in equipment to the present body of 
lecturers and unless they do instructional work in the Uni- 
versity itself? Where is tliis corps of lecturers to be ob- 
tained ? In answer to the first question, it is to be said that 
it is not proposed to create an entirely new force next year; 
the new men will be chosen to lecture on the subjects that 
have proved so popular that the present feculty are unable 
to supply the demand. Moreover, the added attention that 
the special men will be able to give to class work, organiia- 
tion, and so forth, will in part compensate the disadvantages 
of their not being known at first. In answer to the second 
question, it is hoped that bright and well trained youngmcn 
can be secured who will be competent to do instructional 
work at the University and Extension work at the same 
time. Tlic season of H.Ktcnsion work is so short that they 
would be left a considerable part of the year to do investi- 
gation and advanced study. The University has already a 
system of fellowships which seems likely to afford material 
at 
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for the Extension work. The fellows arc required to do oac 
hour a day uf instruction in tlie University. At tlie end of 
two years they have frequently been chosen a^ assistants in 
the University or ia other colleges. No doubt some of the 
future Extension staff will be recruited from the men who 
have held fellowships and have been trained under the eye 
of the faculty. The University's new School of Economics. 
Civics and History, under the direction of Or.Riclurd T.Ely, 
will start next fall with a considerable body of graduate stu- 
dents, some of them fonner college instructors, or advanced 
graduate students. This school will also furnish some of the 
future Extension lecturers. Aspccial field for those who have 
completed post-praduate study has been suggested by Presi- 
dent Chamberlin in his address before the State Teachers' 
Association, previously mentioned. He suggests thcques- 
lion ; " Would it be practicable definitely to supplement the 
high school course by systematic courses conducted on the 
University Extension plan ? The suggestion i5th.-it a series 
of special lecturers, equipped in two or three particular 
lincSf should form circuits of adjacent high schools and give 
their courses weekly in immediate connection with them, the 
teachers and the older students forming the definite working 
nuclei of the classes, but drawing in as many adult citizens 
as practicable, the course to be given in the ex'cning, and 
made as broad and open as may be. If a few of the branches 
that can least well be taught in the high school be selected 
and treated in this way, the high school work could be con- 
centrated upon the branches deemed most important and 
available. Without doubt, a course of twelve lectures, 
accompanied by collateral reading and discussions, handled 
.by an expert, would be more effective than twelve weeks in 
a text-book, taught without special preparation, equipment 
or adaptation. On the whole, this system would doubtless 
iic more economical when results are considered. 
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This suggestion is certainly worthy of careful consid- 
eration by students of Extension development In another 
way President Chambcrlin has proposed to utilize Exten- 
sion work. By a rearrangement of the courses of the 
University of Wisconsin the " group system " of studies 
ha's been adopted, giving the student opportunity to spe- 
cialize along a few lines of related studies after a year of 
broader preparation. In connection with this a requirement 
has been made that each department shall offer a series of 
" synoptical lectures." upon its subject calculated to give 
the student an insight into the methods and ^ital features 
of the various departments of study. Each group student 
will be required to lake a specified number of these synop- 
tical lectures which arc also open to the public. The plan 
will begin next year. So ^ as the writer is aware this in- 
corporation of the University Extension idea into the Uni- 
versity itself ia a nt;w plan. It is regarded by President 
Chambcrlin and the faculty as cxpcnmcntalrbut it is hoped 
that by this means, or by some modification, students who 
specialize their work may not lack general acquaint- 
ance with a wider range of studies. Of course, even 
within the group system, it is not proposed to narrow the 
work unduly. To the first year students the " synoptical 
lectures " will be helpful in that they afford an opportunity 
for determining more understanding! y the choice of 
"groups." 

The University is aflliliated with the Chicago Society 
for University Extension and with the Chautauqua move- 
ment, but so far it has found itself so fully occupied in its 
own field that it has been unable to supply lectures to these 
allied organizations. The policy of the University is to 
recognize its primary duty to the people of Wisconsin, by 
discovering new truth, and rendering it .ivailable, indirectly, 
by the instruction of University students, and directly, by 
^ oublications, and by operating through the various 
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organs of the Extension movement in the State. At the 
same time it throws open its fellowships to national compe- 
tition, and its graduate schools seem likely to be attended by 
students from all parts of the Union, It is obvious that 
Wisconsin has the materials for an original and complete 
system of University Extension. The Farmers' Institutes 
enable the University to reach a most important field, not 
so well reached by any other university. Her Exten- 
sion movement of the English type has been remarkably 
widespread and successful. When the two movements 
are brought into closer relationship, and the summer 
school work placed in ot^anlc connection with them, the 
University will have a system peculiar to itself To sup- 
ply the teachers for this movement she must train fellows 
and the students of her graduate sclwol*. For the present 
year she has to report the opening of a work the interest 
in which has surprised cviti the most sanguine friends of 
the movement. " The great results of the Extension 
effort," declared President Chamberlain before the work of 
the year opened, " are to come not so much from what is 
actually tiught and learned as from the spirit of inquiry 
and the habit of thought and study which it will promote." 
Judged by this test, the University frels that it has met 
with gratifying success. For the coming year there is the 
task of developing more systematic, organised class-work, 
stimulating the foundation of the much needed town-libra- 
ries, and co-orditialing the various branches of the Exten- 
ment movement in WisconRin, 

fKEneitlOC J. TURKER. 
Vnivtrtity tf WiucMitH, Mank, /Syr. 
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MATHEMATICS. 



^\UR English friends who are interested in University 
^^ Extension work always express surprise when they 
hear of our classes in mathematics. In England no work 
of thi» kind has been done, while here it is eminently sue* 
cessfiil. 

In January, 1891, the writer had the pleasure one 
evening of meeting about thirty young men, to or^nize 
with tliem a class in mathematics for which they had ap- 
plied to the American Society. The most serious practical 
difficulty that presented itself was the want of uniformity 
in the preparation of the proposed students. After talking 
the matter over informally it was decided tliat the course 
(of twelve lectures^ should be upon logarithms and trig- 
onometry, with such applications to mechanics as the time 
permitted. As tlie audience was to be composed almost 
entirely of young men in draughting offices, or connected 
in some way with the engineering professions, a sufHcicnt 
knowledge of algebra and geometry for the purposes of 
such a course could be presupposed. 

The ojwning lecture was attended b/ about one hun- 
dred and fifby persons. Of this number one-third consisted 
of those who had come merely out of curiositj' to sec 
how such a course would succeed, or of those who 
found that the work was too advanced for them. This 
left about one hundred who took up the work in 
earnest. Among these was a small proportion of teachers 
and of those whose taste for mathematical study was their 
motive for attending. For the benefit of those unprepared 
for tlie trigonometry course a more elementary one in 
algebra was started at another centre under Prof. George EC. 
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Fisher, of the University of Pennsylvania, and was very 
Hccessful. 

More than halfof thasc who started in the trigonometry 
course persevered to the end, the average attendance being 
about scvcnty-fivc. An average of twcnty-thrcc written 
exercises upon each lecture was received ; and the attend- 
ance at the examination was twelve, of whom eleven passed. 
\Vhcn it is borne in mind that the ground covered in this 
course was the same as that covered in the colleges it\ a 
course of fiAecn weeks, three hours per week, and that the 
examination was as thorough a test as those held in the 
oolleges, it is readily seen that no little hard work was done 
by the students. The comparatively small attendance at 
tlie examination docs not indicate the proportion of the 
dass who could have passed it. The writer is personally 
aware of a number of others who might have passed had 
they chosen to attend. 

This same course was repeated this winter, and met 
with the same success. The average attendance, number 
of weekly exercises and attendance upon the final cxamina- 
tion were ail about the same as in the first course. It may 
be remarked, however, that in this year's course the attend- 
ance was sUghtly less at the commencement, but the propor- 
tion that continued to the end was greater. 

The field thafhas thus been opened by the American 
Society should be cultivated further. By courses in math- 
ematics and in engineering young men who have been 
denied a technical education can be brought in touch with 
the same men from whom their more fortunate fellows re- 
ceive their training, and thus be put in a position to profit 
by the literature of their several subjects, much of the best 
of which is sealed to the man without a knowledge of 
mathematics. That such men are eager toavail themselves 
of privileges thus offered has been amply demonstrated 

EDWfN R. CRAWLEY. 
CfiMrf'tjf ef Ptnn»ytv*mia, Martkdt, iSgj. 



AN UNKNOWN QUANTITY AND ONE POSSIBLE 

VALUE. 



f^O one can do much work in the University Extension 
*(, movement without becoming greatly interested in its 
future. It may or may not be the great intellectual evan- 
gel of the age, of whose potentiality " the half has not 
been told," as some of its zealous prophets proclaim. It may 
take a turn very different from any now foreseen, and lead 
to forms of educational activity unlike any yet devised. Its 
present methods m.iy be quite ephemeral, and many of its 
present aims may be painted with rainbow hues by a hope 
that after all will prove futile. However all this may be, I 
at least am convinced that there is an idea at the heart of 
the thing which is substantial and is endued with no ficti- 
tious vitality. To get at this idea — to discern the fleeting 
from the enduring — to materialize in pcnnancnt form this 
essential something which now seems, perhaps, somewhat 
nimbous ; this is the problem that now confronts educa- 
tional workers in University Extension. 

That the movement in its present shape is a problem, 
and not an assured fact, some will deny. But that a prob- 
lem it is, I am confident will be admitted before long if not 
now. 

True, great things have been wrought in England. 
True again, under the impulse of the English idea numer- 
ous centres have sprung up in tliis country. But all this 
proves little. It is time and rcsult-i that tell. English 
ideas, or German ideas, or French ideas transferred 
without change to American conditions of life and 
work are not always lasting or greatly fruitful. Wc 
have tried them all. We have been, perhaps, a trifle 
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ovcr-imitalivc in all sorts of ways. Wc have been content 
to Uike our military tactics now from France, and now from 
Germany, as the varj-ing changes of European war might 
dictate ; thus at one time tlie red-lcggcd zouave, and a^in 
the spikc-hclmctcd Prussian was our model. Wc have 
been eager to get the cut of our clothes from Parts or from 
London as whims might vary, just now, in most educa- 
tional matters, it is the German fetich that absorbs us. But 
in reaching the masses with culture our copy at present we 
find where our dandicg look for theirs — in London. 

All this is n.itursl, and to an extent wholesome. Our 
readiness to admire what others have done and to copy 
foreign excellencies is doubtless an amiable trait, and is 
perhaps incidentally an index of cosmopolitanism rather 
than provincialism of national character. 

Still, anj-thing really lasting and permanently valuable, 
I suspect will be likt-ly to take on American forms. In 
the heat of real war in l86i we forgot most of our aping 
of Kurope, and, perforce, evolved a system quite our own, 
aid tolerably effective, too, maugre Lord Wolseley's sneer. 

We arc going to have universities genuinely American, 
not pale copies either of Oxford or Heidelberg. When 
we have groped our way to something substantial in Uni- 
versity Extension, it is perhaps not unreasonable to expect 
that as a resultant of American conditions it will have a 
peculiarly American shape. 

University Kxtcn<iion, as it is now, may be analyzed 
into a variety of elements. 

In the first place, there is genuine work of university 
character which many arc doing. This is a thing to be 
seized at once as of prime value. 

Then there is the mere lecture clement — the old 
lyceum platform renewed. An instructive lecture is help- 
ful, doubtless is by no meahs to be despised. Still it 
docs seem to me that one vice of the English Extension 
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method is the prominence of ttiis pernicious lecture system 
— pcmicious.I mean, as a principal mcansof in-structton. It 
may be questioned whether the main benefit of that 
mcdiarval system docs not after all accrue to the lecturer. 
In the presenl* case there is the additional danger of the 
trend to a mere" popularizing " of knowledge, to convert- 
ing the thing into the maximum of lecture and the mini* 
mum of individual work, to a mere " jug-filling"proccss. 

In the third place, there is in some respects a practical 
identity with the Oiautauqua system. Now I imply no 
criticism on that work. It has a place and a value of its 
Own. But whatever it is. it is distinctly not University 
Extension. It is 'sufficiently and efficiently filling its own 
field. There is no occasion for trenching on iU ground. 

Another phase is an especial mission to the laboring 
classes ; to manual laborers, that is. Too much cannot 
be done to open to them opportunities for broadening the 
mental horizon. Whether we have hit on the most practi- 
cal way of reaching and helping them is perhaps open to 
question. But they can be reached and helped, and there 
is no part of the future of education in our country more 
grave in its import, and I am inclined to add, more hopeful 
in its outlook than ju^st this. If University Extension 
evolves a practic-ible method for doing only this work the 
system will justify its existence without any other result at 
all. 

Partly in this connection it seems to me that we may 
now reach solid ground — that we have a solution that gives 
at least one value of the unknown quantity. 

We have in America what England has not, a great 
system of free public secondary schools. They belong to 
the people. To make their usefulness as wide as possible 
should certainly be our aim. I do not see why a large part 
of the ends that University Tixtension has sought in Eng- 
land may Dot be realired much more easily and fruitfully 
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in this country by extending the high school system so as 
to put it in reach of great classes to whom it is now alto- 
getlicr unavailable. 

This can be done in many cities and towns by pro- 
viding for evening sessions. Perhaps in most cases two 
evenings in the wecV would suffice. The planf is at hand 
— building and apparatus. The additional cost of instruc 
tion and care would not be very great. A reasonable ad- 
justment of curriculum would multiply the value of these 
great public educational advantages many fold. 

What has been accomplished in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
during the present year, will illustrate the possibilities I 
have in mind. 

The evening sessions of the high school occur on 
Tuesday and Thursday of each week, from 7.30 to g.30. 
Classes arc fonncd according to the demand and also with 
reference to the fitness of applicants in a variety of subjects. 
As I glanced at the program board in the main hall of the 
St. Paul school a few nights since, I noticed that classes 
were busy with free-hand drawing, English literature, alge- 
bra, geometry, French, German, elocution, arithmetic, 
grammar and composition, penmanship, book-keeping, 
mechanical drawing, manual training, stenography and 
type-writing. All this is work of the same quality in every 
respect as that in the day sessions. 

The number in attendance at the evening classes is 
between three and four hundred. The number attending 
the day sessions is about a thousand. 

These evening workers are of various classes of people, 
all, or nearly all, actively engaged during the day in self 
support. There are teachers, dressmakers, salesmen, book- 
keepers and mechanics of several sorts. The last are es- 
pecially eager to avail themselves of facilities in mathe- 
ntatics, drawing and manual training, thus increasing their 
efficiency as wage earners. Teachers seek to extend or 
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freshen their knowledge in such ways as seem desirable. 
AIL are zealously at work. 

By reason of the maturity and earnestness of these 
evening students, their instructors are enabled to accom- 
plish with them in two evening!^ on the whole quite as 
much as with younger ones in a full week. 

I am inclined to think that this is something solid. It 
seems to me to open the doors of education to many people 
to whom they have been closed. It will at once be seen 
that it may easily pave the way to higher work, thus per- 
haps, reaching that articulation with real University Exten- 
sion tliat the day high school and academy do with the 
regular university classes. 

It has otlier bearings of no little signiBcancc on which 
h is not necessary to linger now. One point, however, is 
certainty worthy of attention — a point ofcspccial interest to 
the high school itself. There is a feeling in some quarters 
that this great system of public secondary education is after 
all rather limited in the reach of its benefits. Would not 
such an extension as above suggested materially lessen this 
adverse sentiment by minimizing the reason for it? 

At all events, in the high school system we have a 
great advantage over our English friends for the extension 
of solid study in evening classes. The mechanism is at 
hand. Why not use it? 

HAKRY FKATT JtOSON. 



NOTES. 

A gentroM gilt of ti^^ea hu bc«B nenwtd from «n Eogluh " ««1l- 
whber" of UnircnJtj Eitmtion in Amcrick. The wm it lo be dcroied 
loibautiilinjof reedjr undcnli. 

Mr. E. P. Bml b tho dMinua of (h« Estciuioii centre reocntly 
(bnncd in C^leibr, ril. The 1<ctur<r> ve dnwa frooa ifae Chlcigo Socktj, 
■nd th« firvi couFM of l«iurBS U being gliea now by PtoTeuor Ourla W. 
PIcnOD, 9f NertltwcMcTn UoiTcnitf. 

Tbo OxfoTd UolTereiljr CiicDtloa woak bu donUed m unouni lince lot 
■wwninet. In the year ending Augntt 31,1891, one bandr«<l moA xatntpi<ir^ 
cotirKS were ilelircrcd uiv.ler the M];>ctvt&ion of ibe <leleE«le». During the 
pment winter three huTiiired uid ninrty-four counn tirt being given. The 
incT«iue, wbkh i> fttoiotl vthollj' in acientilic couna, b diicflr due to ibe 
CoaMj Council gruti. Since the Oiford dcWgiici rcconuneaced ilicir work 
in 1S85, 1,018 connptof leciurci b«ve been deliiered under their tuperviiioo, 
ud ti it MliuMted Ui*t iDQ.ooQ ivenoQf have ■itcailcd clicM Icctiuen. 

The Ox/tnf Univenifji Extentitm GAuttt for March t«r» ihM the eflbrti 
of Mfrtboume Univeraljr have b<cn the rnenn* of bringing hnndredi rA men 
and women, duiiii^ the but four inanths, Qnilec the sT-iiematic influence of 
UniversJt)' tetcluDg. Tba cordial reoaptJom given to the leclurert. the succos 
of (be bnandol openifODi of Ibe loeal ceniK* (rebutting io nearlj- all caset m 
a niTpliu, which li entirely at the disposal of llic local commiitec), the »• 
proMd determintllon of the eenlret to repeal IheirdTor^n at the earlie«t oppor- 
ttintty, all oiarlc the |[rtat appreciation evoked by the laovcnical. Among (he 
Icduren are l'rofe»or Marthall Ward, rrofcMor Jenkt, rrofcoor Tncker, 
Rev. E. II. Sugdtn, Dr. Dendy, and Mr. Arnolds Tuhba. 

Interest in Unirer«ty Extenuon has become so widetpraad and 
ihe circulation of ibis magaiine Increased to luch an exienC that it was (bncd 
pouible to reduce the yearly lubsCTiplion, coDuneadng with the March tkMie, 
lo one dollu tnd a half. In answer to many itcmaiid*, Birangemenlt have 
be<ti made for the reprinting of ibe finl volamc, ending wllhthe June number, 
in (ubitautia] full cblli bhiding. The orders already received bare justified the 
otfeting of (hii volume at one dollar, potlpild. Tbcte desiring copies should 
»*nd Immediate ty, m the edition (s liralied. The volume will contain ovet 
Cciut hundred pi^ei, and will be, in fact, a coi&plele liaudbook of the move- 
nent. giving clear explaiiatiuns of (be varimii elenLenu of the Kydein, with 
full reporli of the reauUt reached «o &r ia (be dovclopinou( of tbe work in 
Ameiici and abroad. 
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la the ifiiulimlk Century Tor Fchnuiry Mr. OinTtoa Collbi Mjvof 
Pn i wni l j Extoinon ; " 'Uten b CTcryttiin^ la juuify Ui« Iwlirf tbat lu 
poEiM* dnrinE tbs next Tew ; ran will Ut on tbo Mior k«1c u ill p(ogr«*t 
during tli« Utt few yein, And ihni nl no ijtcat dUiuicc of lime every lown and 
every een«ider&bl« vi1Ug« ia th« ccvntrr, from l)«nrielc u> Penr4knce and from 
Monoouih to (lull, Trill be linkod wiih the UniTcniiies, antl will be rcccHog 
inslniciioa of an kcidemlc stundanl (rom acaileDaic leachen. TIte work bu 
powD, aol io exleol and [H);)iiUnly odI^, Init in fvrioudiicM and loltdilj'. . . > 
Tlulthe lectorM are " m«cly jiopnliir" t« a miarpmraCalloD which may 
be eftsOy corrected by an appe«I to l}i« rtporl of the emuninen in the varioui 
sabjccu. That Icctuieaon Danlc have been followed by clnawA for the Muiljr 
tt tlnliitn, nod tecfurei on. llomeT by cUues fiu the Uudy of Ur««k,U at onco 
aa tDustration of (be eodc at wlitch theie lecturu aim, and (he OMrgy aod tn> 
tcUigcnce of the dudcnls to wliom they are addmaed.' 

Tb« experience of the pMt jeor has taught ituny Imona as to ihc rtriotis 
Dcedt cf Extension leaching in AmcHca, Of all Ibcie ncac Li more e'idcM 
than that of suitable book) to br mcd in conntciion with the dlfTercDt lubjecift 
ol iiwtruction. The iyllabm, which h.ia been eTOlwcd in (otnieeli«n t/iih 
ihia »y$lcia, has become an abwiute esiential. But tbo sylUbiu ia neccaMrily 
•hort, and cren when conciie and well written, mtut inevitably otnit tnadi 
thai ii ncedeil ^rf nno who is fol'Dviinf; (he parltcuW coiitae, II miut, more- 
over, be is • triiK a lumniary onl tA tlic siihjcci, but raihrr of i)ie leclurei ou 
wliich it \% based, and tbiu it ii meainiably unfiited for the uie of any other 
lecturer. \a order, then, to hate a genera! reference t«ok on any tutject for 
thenaeof all Eicteniion »tivlenl» Iliere must be at once un ampliiifaiion and 
modificeiion of the tytUbof, Siidi a manual, however, cmbrac-ing the funda- 
tncnul ideaof tbeiyllahut, will, thus modified, differ even more frimi ihcordl- 
Buy texi-baok tlian from the syllatnu. To per form, therefore n certain fiuie- 
litio xa Extension work a special manual mwt b« prepared by one who is not 
onty tiKirouehty CDU(ietent in tlic poniculai fidd.hui who Is a mauler of all 
the detdU and need* of Extenfiion leaching. Thete coniidrraiion have led 
ihe Ameiican Society to decide on the prcpanlion of a seilet of Unirerdiy 
ExletuJon manuili which will be edited nndcr itt direction and iuued by a 
leading pabltthing hoiue. 

The /ruftMn Rtfoiitory,vd Giamkentburi;, Pa., tay» of the first Bitten- 
■too coarw jDM doted in thai town : " Ct 'i\ impoMlJe at pretent In calcalste 
Ihe ut«i>t i>f the influence (U« movement hni exerted in our midit. I( h« 
bcco beoelicial to ercty mctnljer of (he centre, even those who have merely 
listened (o the ledum, while to IIiom who have pren it the proper thought 
Mid atudy ithoabeon of untold iKnetit. It bai Rllrred up in oil a greater ad- 
miratiori, a|rrealeil[>*c for thoce Kngliah auihon who have been diacused. 
Aiuilia* It BOtincreoMd ourlove for EngUth literaiiire gonenlly^ People 
■re apt (o fall into a habit of ncgkabg their reading. They do ihi* uncon' 
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■domty mndlnrcdunttrllr. Tbli wtslhecue unong ftgr«u many of n here. 
Our reading wu aeg1ect«d. Our bookt wrrc Ifing aa iheic *bcWcs gMbcring 
diul and rooaMi boolts [bat contamed bcUuiusiililc UcMiim of ilmiglit aad 
infomtation ibot hjd nvTcr b«ra broogbt to the li^hr of dajr. or. if thrj bad, 
were, like llie l>ooks, salbctiDg dm! and mould oa taate forsouea aktU. Tlie 
UniTvnltjr Exicntlijn movnncnl bx\ bruuglu atxiul a new fUK of iJUn la 
Qiambcfsburg. The haoV% hate been Ukca down and are being diligentff 
searclied fur llieir (reaauru. Tib U iHc mm witli the loecnben of the ccatxe. 
But tb*)' arc mingling wiih thcne who ate noi mnnlicn. and, likg ' tbe Uctl» 
Imvcd, which l<a*en«Uitliewbolelainp,'ai«ek1eodinglhe iafluenc*. We might 
alnuMl tall It • tenaluaocc in Chambcnbnrg," 

The Philadflpliia I^ocal Bottd of the Ameiit«n Iiutitnte «t Saned Uut- 
■tun: haj afliliaied wkh Ihe AmcTic&n Society foe Uic £Ktcnuon of Uolrei- 
tiiy Teaching, and courses of Iccium arc bdng glvea on a variety of UiUioI 
loptta. Ther« ar« already tWA elaaiet in Xew T»lanienl Gr««k in tocceulul 
opcralion. one for beginneis and one fur more advanced undents. Tbere u 
also a courT« in rlemeniary ilchrcw. It n a very grnii^JD^ fign of iIm lintel 
that eien the U>'y> especiB.1ly tbe women, are showing ■ dcnre to read their 
lliUci in the C4igin*l longucf, but tbe coiine of lecture* on the Engllib 
Bible appcaU to ibe Iirge&l numlicr of i>eo|i]e. The detire of the leaueer* i> 
lu prcMnl in • po|jular and inivlli^'ui manner the luults of tbe latest re- 
icnrcliea in Biblical atailv. It ia diificTili even for apccinliaU (o keep atircut of 
the diacorertes ihu are being made and of Ute retnlta of frcih io'^uiry, and 
the great man of bu^y people tan on)/ hope lo bbuin itinc rt^atis iram 
such counes at are offered. The Rev. I>uf. John F. Felen, 111. D,, box BnUhed 
•ic Icctura* on the puclrj' »f the Old Tnlamciil, and latvc on In tbe »caNti 
ha will give nnolber coune on the ilmlofitn-^nt of Mcwtianic prophecy, 
Awld^nl W. R. Harper, nf tbe Univenity of Giicaso, hoi given a course o( 
lcaiurc*on tbcdivinc and human eUoicDl in ibceulyduptciaof Ceoc&ia,bdag 
ao InLTuiuctlau to tbe ttudy of Lli« burning iiucitiuns nbuut tbe i'cnlBteuch. 
The Rev. ftof. A. S)ia*th, D.D., will give a limtiy oourtc, wpeciailly im- 
IxnlAnt to Sunday-9chuu] leacbera on tbe begiimings of the Quuch, on itac 
buia of th« Book of tb« Acta. 

Mr. Ilatlbrd J. Mackmdcr.of Oi(inrtl,who is lerturtng to large and entbm- 
lutie indienccs in I'hiladelphia and neighboring cities, .hia k.ndly fiitDtsh«d 
thefollowiDg outline of the Summer Meeting which opent at Oxford on Satur- 
day, July 30[li. 1'hc itudlct on which )[>ecla) ctnphaib la laid dtiring thb, 
|be fifth Annoal Meeting of tlic EiieniiiHi (tudentu of Kngland, are hidory, 
literature and econoiaici. On the period of the RtnaisMnce and Refonnatioa, 
lecturer will tie given by J. A. Symond*, R. G. Moultnn, Hudwn .Sbaw, Arthur 
Sedgwick, M. E. Sullrr, liUbop Crcighlonof Pelerboro*, Halford J Mnckiader, 
and olFicn. The >c>)uencc of these conntes u ■ conllnuaiion of the IcOurca 
given tail year on tbe Middle Ages. 'Hiey will be followed np in 1S94 and 
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IS^S bj tbe ttodf o{ the t«*«nt««)th aod eighteenth cMiMriM. In >11 itfrtf 
ma hmadni kowo will be eiTcn, and ihe acrin will njxcaCDt, pnhifo, the 
b«l«fon jFMmdtia the Unirertitjr Ei tension qrtMm toward Mqaaoc* md 
dMnMgbaeM of aliidjr- In •ci«iic«, PioTcmot Burdon SandciKia will giTc ibe 
i?pTii|^ ■ddrcis. Work ntll be cwiilnued io the Uiiitcrali/ Ikboratoria 
IhRnghoal Uu nonlb vtd esjiecial uienbon giv«n to the uudf of jMcrtoplun 
oM lew ihsa hail a btndrcd l«cium bcuiK givca on ihc subject. Coune* 
bsning on theological nbjccu will be given b]t Mt, dm, editor of £<r Mm- 
S, Mr*. Humphry Ward and o()v«n. Amon^ (h« prt»ch«n to the M«<tmf 
*ilt be the Itiilicp of PeUrboro, and Dr. Pagci. the new Dmd of Christ Chunb. 
A tpecial feature w-ill he th« tecttirei by Mr. Edwud T. Devine uid Mr. Ilenr; 
W, RoUr, of Lbc AmcnCAO Sucicl^, uu EcuriomJci *jiil AincriHui Lilctatitre 
mpeOmlT. Il '»> lo be regretted (bat owing (o ipcciol local circiitiutwioet 
lb* Sanm»r Meeiing cantMt be h«Id ia 189J. Th« full prognBitoe ct the 
MeedoK iBay he obaincd Iroin the office of the Amer^cna Society early In Vmj, 

At the request oflradinKlMiikm of Philadelphia, an Exlennon nnmc ku 
bMM anwiKcd by lYotMSor E<lmiind J. Jam^s. 10 be giren uniler Ibe auspices of 
the iMnkenof FlaUMlclpliia and the Wharion School of Fuiaiiccaod Econotay, 
oa " The HiMory and Theory of Money." Ibe firit of a *criM of eonnie) on 
the geaeral nt^ect of " Money tind the Mcchantim of Eic1iang«'' The 
c»nne is bdng giicn by Pr. Sidney Stiervood of tlic \Mianon School, and 
cnuiMa U twelve lecinie*, lix on the hiitoty of money, and ux on the Iheory, 
Muiy leadii^ 6n>acicr* have coiutilered tlie great uecd of (uch GOun«i as 
inntlcaling loandcr ideas on the catrcncy. Presidral W. If. Khawo, of Ihe 
Nttioaal Bank of the Repnbbc of PbiladeTphii, who hu done caeh excellent 
>eTvice to the country ia cmpbawing ihc iupoRaaoe of road-making, Is chalr- 
nan of the coramiitee in char^^ of the xriet. Tliit initial course was opened 
on February lOth, ai the New Century Oub, beferv a large audtenc« npie- 
Knling (he bIl.^in^u and tionkrng intcmls of the city. The lint ipeakrr of 
(be erening wu Provoat Wtllaim Pepper, who urged Urongly ihe bene&ls of 
college tducation as giTlng a buis for a lound buitneu triiining. He wu 
followed by Hon. Williain ].. Treiibulin, Uie Controller of ihe Currency, who 
laid thai if the Oo1]«g«« of Ihe country htA be«a giving fcir ihe lairt fifty yews 
ncfa couriM of infraction the country wouM not now be in such immiacnt 
dangtf of legltUtlon lo behalf et int silver and in oppoticioD to • »ound 
Booctary tyblem. Ur. JoMph \MiMton gave an interesting address oa Ihc 
"L'njt of Value," and emphaiiicd furili« the Iciixirtancc o( eilocaiinj; the 
paMic in this direction. The merting wni cloned wiih an eloquent tnbuie by 
Iton. r.. S. \*KJ, Conuotb'r of the Currency, to the life and puhlic Mtrices of 
Ihe late John J. Knox, who, only a few dayi before hii death had wriilea of 
hlFgrcat JDlcrc*) in ibe couoie proposed, llie bukers of Philadelphia have 
certainly taken a moat inipurUnt Ucp in the piDicctioa of alt vested bceresu 
by furthering ibiu a conecptioti of tbe true functions of money, and doutxleu 
dmitat conrMS will be established in other cttaes. 
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In tb« Ftlmuiy number of EAuaiiett, Pmideot Chutei \V. Super, of 
Ibe Ote» UnirfliBty, bu an iv1icl« on " Some Pro* and Contnu co UiuTenitj 
Extcodoo." PRjidrnl Super views ibc mnicment •ivrf bnxulljr and wbite 
aeeiBg dorlf (be daagen tlut threaim ti rrom eeitain udei, u on eamat 
adrocue of the InhcreDl excdkncki of ibc f^cm. He ncognuci ibu Cor 
ths picvnt ibe greotot adnnlage tjf the raoicmeai Iln b Ju power as a 
■timoliu lo eain«at aixl wHl><li(Cictr<l rmding, knd conclailes thai If it "does 
nothing more than to direct honot inquiries bow ta rend wbely iu aidaice 
will be amply junlfted." Abimdutt proof hai eppeared ihai ibe typical 
Citcuiva cuun« hai pow«r alnxat (« rcTDlutioniie the tbinkiBg and tbe 
r««ding or ibe ftvcraBe connnunii)'; eren la larg^ cities Iu eilect l« imnfl£u«l]r 
appOTMit. The b«a4 of > pablic lihraiy in one or otir lM<!ing cili«t aBitm 
thai ibe we of books under bb care bu Urcely incrcaxd in amoutrt and 
iDprored io kind at ibe reinll of Eiiensioa courMs. Alifaongh thia ii me of 
tba bat rcHihl of Exteairoa leacblng and any Estentua counc nuy be Ijurlj 
judged by iu inlhieaee In (bis dircctk>nt It inuK not be tbm^bt ibai ibe 
nferrnM reaiiing in ecnnccilon wUb the work is in any ea*e a fixed t^uMiirty. 
Hftny busy men and women h^re hoilated to Ibllow an ExtensMO co«nc la 
SOON Mtjeci, bccatise of tbc necntmiily troall amouni of dme wblcfa ibej 
can devote to reading, either in preparation fiar «t in ooaliamlion of tbe 
work. Extcn^u kcturcr^, bowcvct. coiuianily keep tbb bet In dumI ud 
■o arrange tbe cx)ur»es that tbe benefits of Ihe work nwy be ia exact [««- 
poftion to tbe lime it is potoible lo devote to it and tbc reading ccnitectcd 
with a lingle course may be al tbe option of tbe individual, cither that of a 
single book «e chapter, or of a mncb more eatended chatoclei. The follow, 
big cilract ftoia a kttcr recently tecclvcd, shows tbe inCnencc of a singtc 
Eaieniion couree : ** Being a teacher, I msde myscU bcllevt that I could tiol 
ftnnd iniKh heavy reading in addition to my regular work, and I was reallj 
getting into lucfa a stale of ntind, that I could not apprcdaie anything bat 
BdMO. It was a bitrden to me to ti; to read anytblnp solid, but I am gUd la 
uy that thii cowM la political ccociomy bas made me sec ibat heavy leadll^ 
does no barm, and I really enjoy the lime 1 spend on these Ihiea, and ne^ 
to coriiiane my rvading until 1 bava a much better cMnprehensoa of the 
(uliiect.'* 
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UNIVERSITY EXTKNSION IN CANADA AND IM 
ENGLAND 



^)t the stage of University I£?clcRsion now reached almost 
J^ any particulars as to the present prospects of tJic 
movement in a countiy where it is new, or reminiscences 
of the work in a country where it is, though certainly not 
venerable, yet well-cstablislicd, may possibly be offered 
without risk of tcdiousness or repetition. The writer haf- 
pcns to remember the inception of the work at Cambridge 
England, under the auspices of Professor Stuart, whose 
descent (shall we not say) into politics has been deplored 
irrespective of party considerations by many of his admirers, 
who think he filled a unique niche in the temple of Uni- 
versity life, not only by his original way of developing the 
practical side of education amongst under-gr.ndualcs in the 
well-known workshop, but also from his strong sympatliits 
with non-University men and especially the artisans and 
colliers of the north. Some of his friends had a similar 
thought in the CISC of John Morley. A lady said to him in 
1S83 when he was elected for Newcastle — " You may 
become a Cabinet Minister, but we shall have no more 
' Cobdens ' and ' Rousseaus." " In the case of both these 
gifted men many think that Parliament and the country h.ive 
not gained so much as literature and science ^lave lost. 
Fortunately, though no one man, at Cambridge at least. 
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can claim the whole of Stuart's mantle, perhaps a double 
portion, two-thirds, I suppose, of his ability and all his 
enthusiasm have descended upon Dr. Roberts, who is 
now the Organizing Secretary for Cambridge, A visit to 
En|;;land in August. 1890, and a day in Oxford revealed to 
mc what had to my Cambridge eyes before been hazy and 
dim, namely, tlie fact tliat Oxford was taking a part in the 
movement. She has made wonderful strides during the 
last se\-en years, aitd she has been quite willing to learn 
from Cambridge. Iti fact, the conference upon University 
Extension into which I stumbled on my second day in 
England on that visit was presided over by a Cambridge 
man. Arthur Sidgwick, whom I believe we have lent to 
Oxford, and delegates from the Cambridge Extension 
Syndicate were present, of whom I met one, Mr. Bell, Fellow 
of Trinity Hall. 

The conference was only one symptom in Oxford of 
the Extension fever. There were also classes going on 
attended by not less than an aggregate of a thousand 
students, and there was to be an af^er session, where a 
select few would remain up for more advanced work. The 
gathering was considered important enough to gain a special 
address from Max Mullcr and to warrant in Christ Church 
Cathedral a special sermon by Canon Paget, now Dean of 
Christ Church, on " Humility and Aspiration." In this he 
dwelt most forcibly on the efitct upon a thoughtful man of 
a first visit to a world- renowned centre, such as Rome, 
London or Oxford. Dean Paget has since spoken of the 
movement as a most hopeful one ; for iu England, though 
-there are forty thousand students now enrolled at nearly 
• one hundred and 6fty centres, the movement may still be 
considered a new one. This refers to the session 1^90-91. 
We hear that since that many more centres have been added, 
and the aid of County CoundU given. The success of the 
.movement was at first very doubtful, even in such a city as 
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York, though much above the average amongst cities of the 
.•lame population in the number of cultivated people hkely to 
appreciate a new educational movement. The success of the 
lectures there was quite fluctuating. A writer in the Atlantic 
MoHthfyhKS, I understand, somewhat deprecated the move- 
meat on the ground that it is not suitable to this continent. 
Probably just as strong arguments might have been adduced 
twenty-five years ago to show tliat such an innovation as was 
propo.scdwasmo<itunsuit;ibIcto England. It may be remarked 
here tliat the work should not as a rule be done by mem- 
bers of a college staff, fur their own proper work Is in gen- 
eral quite sufdcii-'nt, but by a class of men act apart for the 
purpose, the supply of whom has followed wonderfully in 
the wake of the demand. No doubt this class of men has 
its special temptations. Some of the lecturers on political 
science may think it is their mission to be the saviours of 
society orthat the Kxtcnsion platform is a stepping-stone to 
the House of Commons, but as a whole the movement has 
been wonderfully free from all traces of ambition and pe- 
dantry on the part of the lecturers. No doubt there is much 
difference ketwt:cn the conditions of University life and edu- 
cation on the two sides of the Atlantic. There is a more 
marked contrast in the old country between an alumnus of 
a University and one who is not Leslie Stephen, in 
his well known ' Sketches of Cambridge by a Don,' contrib- 
uted to the /V-7 .4/,)// 6rt-v//r in 1865, tells us that "the 
world is divided into two classes— those who have been to 
a University and those who have not. Of the latter class 
wc may say, as a Master of Trinity once said of the mem- 
bers of the smaller colleges, ' they too are God's creatures.' " 
This kind of feeling and assumption of superiority on 
the part of the graduates was very seriously entertained, and 
■nay be so still, and this in itself was a very formidable 
difficulty in the way of the success of Extension at first. 
The movement has, in fact, very much broken down this 
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absurd Idea of innate superiority. The idea is not unknown 
in a modilied fonn on tliis side. One hears constantly that 
more is expected of " College-bred " men than of others. 
There is a truth underlying this, but to "put on side" is 
•' bad form " in the " Collegc-brcd." 

It was stated that tlic magnificent distances of this con- 
tinent would prevent the grouping of towns for combination 
under one lecturcr.an arrangement which prevails in England 
and which enables the same lecturer to work s circuit and 
thus obtain a sufficient remuneration. A man could work 
Hull, York, Scarborough and Harrogate by taking each 
town on a different niglil; but he muat not work evciy 
night or he will not have time to look over the rather 
voluminous papers sent him every week by the members 
of hU class, It is possible that this objection has some 
weight; still much can be done in populous centres, even 
where there is a University already, for Extension lectures 
will alwaj-s be in order for those numerous inttrlligent per- 
sons who have only a rather brief leisure wherein to study. 

My purpose is, however, not to exhaust the subject of 
English nxtcnsion, but to say something of what is being 
attempted or is about to be attempted in Ginado. Probably 
your readers have heard of the meeting and conlcrcncc held 
in Toronto in November, at which President James, of 
Philadelphia, was present, and in consequence of what was 
thun said a Dominion Association for University Extension 
was farmed. This body appointed a Council, and the 
Council met on Januarj* 6lh in Toronto. On both occasions, 
in November and in January, both countenance and counsel 
were given to the association by the well-known Minister 
of Education of Ontario, the Hon. G. W. Ross, who kindly 
placed the large room of the Education Department at the 
disposal of the Council. At this meeting it was decided 
that an Executive Committee should be formed of those 
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representatives of Universities who were on the Council. 
Unfortunately the University of Toronto did not send any 
representative to the January meeting, though Sir Daniel 
Wilson was present in November. The vcnerab!c Presi- 
dent was, however, ill in bed on January 6lh, but we did not 
hear that his University had appointed any representatives. 
This was a matter of regret, owing to the very large sphere 
of that University's influence. The Universities repre- 
sented were Trinity and MacMaster, of Toronto, Queen's, 
of Kingston, Victoria, of Cobourg (now to be amalj:^matecl 
with, the University of Toronto), ihc above from Ontario. 
From Quebec there were representatives of McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, and Bishop's University, Lcnnoxvillc, and 
from New Brunswick. Fredcricton sent a delegate. 

The Secretary. Wm. 1 tou.ston, Esq., a member of the 
governing body of Toronto University, but not an ofBcial 
representative uf that University, was present. The chief 
work of the day was to organize the executive committee, 
to subdivide it into sections for the different provinces and 
to give the committee instructions. The same body practi- 
cally met kgain as the executive and adopted the instruc- 
tions suggested to them. The results arrived at were briefly 
these. That all lecturers should be endorsed by the faculty 
of one of the Universities as well as by the executive com- 
mitlee. Rules as to the minimum remuneration for lectures 
and the minimum guarantee from a lecture centre were 
passed. The EngliBh principle of local responsibility (or 
all business details and pecuniary matters was fully 
adopted. It was thought advisable that, unlike the Knglish 
system, the lecturer should be one of the examiners at the 
end of a course. It was also thought that each University 
should, so far as was compatible with general harmony as 
regards the policy of the board, pursue its own independent 
line with respect to locality or courses of lectures ; the 
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sanction of the board being first obtained. Since the above 
meeting the sub-committee for Quebec has met Professor 
Cox, of McGill, Montreal, a formL-r successful Extension 
lecturer in England, was appointed secretary. After corre- 
spondence with the Abbe Lafl.imme, Secretary of Laval 
University, it was agreed that the French people should be 
left to I-aval, McGill and Rishop's forming a joint board for 
the English-speaking people. The Abbe Laflainme had 
spoken cnthusia-stically in (avor of the idea of Univentity 
Extension at the Montreal meeting of the Royal Society of 
Can.ida in May, 1S91. He hopes to work through the 
Institut Canadien, which has many local branches in this 
province. A joint board of McGill and Bishop's has for 
some years carried on with marked success school exami- 
nations analogous to the Oxford and Cambridge local 
examinations. McGill as the larger and better equipped 
institution will doubtless supply the greater part of the 
lecturers, and will probably begin in Montreal itself] 
Bishop's, which is at Lennoxvillc, 100 miles cast of Mon- 
treal, can supply lecturers for such towns as Shcrbrookc, 
Coaticooke or Waterloo in the district known as tlie Eastern 
Townships, a beautiful and fairly wcll-scttlcd district 

That great leader in Canadian education. Sir William 
Dawson, is fully interested in the work and will be glad to 
promote the University Extension of which we speak; and 
the marvellous inftrnal extension and expansion of his own 
University of McGill may be a happy omen of a like success 
under the au.spiccs of the University Extension movement 
in Canada. The McGill lectures to women, now embodied 
in the Donalda department of the College, were from 1870 
to 1883 carried on ill much the same way as Extension 
lectures. Systematic courses, partaking in some respects of 
the nature of Extension, but omitting many of the essential 
features of the system have of late been held in the city of 
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Ottawa under the auspices of Queen's, in the city of St. 
John, N. B., under the auspices of Fredericton. In the 
meantime the outlook in Montreal is decidedly hopeful, and 
we trust that something will be done in the Eastern Town- 
ships, and if the Institut Canadien should respond to the 
advances of the Abbe Laf]amme we shall have French 
lecturers gracing the Extension platform. 

THOMAS ADAMS, D. C. I_ 
Bithof^i Uuititrsity, Lenttoxvillt, Quebec, April, 1893. 
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fN a circuit the lecturer goes around visiting four, five, or 
at most six towns or centres in one week, repeating the 
same lecture at each centre ; in a circuit of six towns 
each lecture is thus delivered six timcs.a week. The towns 
forming tlie circuit should be situate within easy distance of 
each other, so that the lecturer may not have too wearisome 
journeys nor the circuit too heavy railway expenses, for the 
circuit undertakes to pay the whole of the lecturer's railway 
&res. The circuit likewise defrays the lecturer's hotel bills 
for the six weeks of the usual course. Hotel and railway 
fares cost about $150, or some ^25 to each town — when 
there arc six towns joined in the same circuit. ICach ccnirc 
also pays about $120 for the six lectures, so that the entire 
cost to any town for the complete course of six lectures is 
generally from $145 to |t6o — varying with the railway dis- 
tances. This is everywhere considered a very moderate 
cost, seeing that a single star lecture often costs nearly as 
much as the whole University Extension scries of six. 

The price of tickets to persons wishing to follow the 
course is usually fixed at j[ fur the whole series, which 
would average some 16 cents for admission to each lecture, 
though the local committee generally hx the entrance fecto 
a single lecture at 23 cents. Indeed, attendance at single 
lectures is not encouraged at all, for the object of Univer- 
sity Extension lectures is not to give detached fragments of 
information, but the consecutive development and elucida- 
tion of some important branch of literature or science. 

The clearest idea of the working of a circuit can best 
be had by a special and typical example : Let mc take the 
ease of the six Pennsylvania towns^York, Hairisbur^, 
Lebanon, Lancaster, Columbia and Gettysburg, which 
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rormed themselves into a circuit last January to hear a 
course of six lectures on, " English Foets of the RevduHon 
Age (1776-1S4S) — including the poets, Bums, Byron, 
"Moore, Scott, SheUey and Wordsworth. 
York (20,849 ithahUatUi). 

The first lecture in this circuit was given at York, in 
the auditorium of the Collegiate Institute (which was lent 
free of charge). The lecture on Robert Burns began at 8 
p. M. on Monday, [ I th of Januar>-, 1 893. The fee for the 
six lectures was $1, single lecture 25 cents. About 200 
persons were present, including many teachers as well as 
professors, ministers and doctors. Ladies formed the 
majority of the audience. The lecture lasted about an hour, 
and was followed by a class from 9 to 10 p.m., where the 
lecturer answered questions asked by the hearers, with a 
general discussion on the subject of the lecture. The 
greatest attention and interest were manifested in e\'ery lec- 
ture of the course ; and almost llie entire audience rcmaiaed 
for the class. 

As this was the Brst lecture of the University Exten- 
sion system ever given in York, I drew attention to the 
questions printed at the end of the syllabus, and asked all 
students who intended following the lectures and the class- 
work closely, to send nic written answers to the questions, 
addressing their letters to the post-office, York, where I 
would call for them on my visit the following week. On 
my next visit to York 1 found the letters of thirteen stu- 
dents who had answered the four questions in the syllabus 
on Burns. Twelve of these students continued to send in 
answers every week, and were therefore eligible for the 
examination held at the end of the course. Six students 
presented iliemsclvcs for the examination, and they all 
passed satisfactorily and received certificates from the 
American Society. 
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The attendance in York averaged about 200 and 
varied very Uttlc throughout the course. Tlie lecturer 
stoppcd in York every Monday night. 
Jfarrisburff {40^21 inhabiUtnts.') 

The distance from York to Harrisburg is 29 miles. 
The course began in Harrisburg at 8 p. M. on Tuesday 
evening, January 12, in the Chestnut Street Market Hall, 
for the use of which the centre paid ^ to a night. The sub- 
ject was Robert Burns ; four hundred persons attended, in- 
cluding a great many women teachers and high school 
scholars, with editors, reporters and business people, as 
well as ministers, doctors, legislators. Governor Pattison 
also countenanced the cause by his presence. All the news- 
papers gave good reports of the lectures on the following 
day. The attendance at Harrisburg showed a steady in- 
crease. About 450 persons were present at the' second 
lecture (Byron) on the following week ; about 460 at the 
third lecture (Moore). Some 5 10 attendt-d the fourth 
lecture (Scott), and this was the maximum audience. The 
average attendance was about 450; and almost 400 stayed 
for the class, A very large percentage of the hearers sent 
in weekly answers to tlic questions printed in the syllabus, 
and their answers were exceptionally good. Indeed, so 
large a number of letters were sent me that the post-office 
was almost blocked, and the authorities requested me 
to have my letters delivered at my own house. But 
when I told them that a university lecturer was not af- 
fluent enough to keep a house in six different towns they 
consented to look after my letters between my weekly visits. 

In University Extension work I believe it is considcrevl 
a good average if lu per cent, of the hearers become 
students — i. e., send in written answers weekly ; but Har- 
risburg supplied 128 students, or about 30 per cent of the 
whole audience, who did weekly papers. Of these 128 
students 107 qualified for the final examination. 85 entered 
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for the examination, and So passed. Harrisburg has thus 
supplied the largest number of students Ihavc yet heard of 
in any University Extension centre cither tn America or 
England. The answers were so full that 1 found it quite 
impossible to read them all through and enter them tn my 
note book between the time of my arrival in the city and 
the hour forbcginning the lecture. Indeed, ft took the best 
part of the day or two following to read through all these 
excellent answers, some of which covered xz foolscap 
pages, written very finely on both sides I Under these cir- 
cumstances. I had to ask the students to enclose an addressed 
and stamped envelope, tio tliat I could return their papers by 
mail after I left the city. To this request the students at 
once responded, and their letters were mailed at different 
post-ofFiccs along the railroad after I had read them over 
in tlie train. The lecturer remained in Harrisburg on Tues- 
day night, and on Wednesday ziftcmoon traveled 26 miles 
to the ne.xt centre at Lebanon. 
Lebanon (//.7J/ fHfta&itants). 

On Wednesday evening, January 13, the course was 
opened with the same lecture on Burns, in the Lebanon Court 
House, which was given free of charge. The audience 
numbered about zoo, consisting of teachers, preachcrSf 
lawyers, business men, and, indeed, most of tlic best people 
of the city and vicinity, and also of many working men 
and women. The attendance never varied very much 
and almo-st the entire audience remained till lO ¥. M. 
39 students sent in weekly answers; 32 ofthese were eligible 
for the final written examination; 15 entered for the exam- 
ination; 12 passed satisfactorily and received certificates. 
Lancaster {j.^,0^0 inhahiiants). 

On Thursday afternoon, Jajiuary 14, the lecturer went 
from Lebanon to Lancaster (some 35 miles), where he 
repeated the Burns lecture in the Moravian chapel, which 
was lent at a small fee. ' This was the opening lecture oi 
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the second University Extension course in Lancaster; a 
successful course on Economics was ended in December, 
i89E,by Mr. Edward T. Dcvine.who came each week from 
Philadelphia, a distance of 69 miles. 

The first audience here numbered 225; the second, 
275 ; the third, 370. The Moravian chapel was then found 
too small, and the fourth lecture was given in the 
Presbyterian chapel to some 410 persons. Tliis was the 
largest number at any lecture in the Lancaster course, the 
general average being about 510, almost all of whom 
remained for the after-work till 10 P. m. 

The professors of the Franklin and Marshall Gallcge 
rendered valuable assistance by their presence and partici- 
pation in friendly discussion dun'ng the class. In evct>' 
centre there is a marked shyness or reluctance in the 
audience to ask questions, and it is always a great advantage 
when there is somebody present who is not afraid to get up 
and ask or suggest questions. Ladies do not like to get up 
in a strange audience and interrogate. I have, therefore, 
latterly invited every person wha wants to put questions on 
the subject of the lecture to write them on a slip of paper 
and get them sent up to me. This has proved a very satis- 
factory plan.and should be extended by having some person 
on the floor to hand up the questions at once. The ques- 
tions arc not confined to the lecture just delivered, but 
reach back to the lectures of preceding weeks. 

Twenty-eight students sent in weekly papers here; 
23 were eligible for the final examination ; 1-3 entered and 
12 passed and received certificates. 

The lecturer remained in Lancaster on Thursday night, 
and on Friday proceeded to Columbia, a distance of twelve 
miles. 
Columbia {JO^py iahabiimtts). 

The same Burns lecture was repeated here in tile 
Presbyterian chapel, to some 200 persons, on I'riday 
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evening. January 25th. During the course the attendance 
increased, and sometimes numbered near 300 auditors, with 
an average of some 250, who all stayed for the class. 
Twenty-nine students sent in weekly papers, 24 of whom 
qualified for the final examination; 13 were examined 
and 10 passed satisfactorily and received certificates. I 
am told by old residents of Cohimbia that no lectures 
have ever created so much interest or taken such a hold in 
this town as these University Extension lectures. 
Gettysburg {jjSo in/iadi/arus.) 

On Saturday morning, January 16, the lecturer went 
from Columbia to Gettysburg (52 miles). The lectures 
in Gettysburg were delivered on the Saturday c\'cnings in 
the chapel of the Pennsylvania College to an audience 
averaging about 2t» fof whom a large number belonged to 
Uie college); the whole audience usually stayed for the 
class. 

Forty-one weekly papers were sent in ; 31 were eligible 
for the final examination; 14 entered; and 9 passed and 
received certificates. The lecturer remained in Gettys- 
burg till Monday, when he left for York, to deliver the 
second lecture and to repeat his visits to the six towns as 
in the 6rst week now described. 

The newspaper editors have been very helpful to the 
movement in every town, and gave liberal reports of all 
the lectures. Over lOOO copies of the syllabus have been 
sold in the circuit The average weekly attendance at the six 
centres was about i6ioperson3; thctotal number of student* 
sending in weekly answers was 27S ; the number eligible ibr 
the final examination on the six weeks' work was 229; the 
number who entered for the examination was 145 ; and the 
number of those who passed and received certificates was 
129— in other words, 17 per ee^^ of the entire audience 
(1610) did weekly papers, and 89 per cent, of those ex- 
amined passed satisfactorily on a high college standard. 
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These form the largest figures I have yet heard of in any 
University Extension circuit. The net cost to each centre 
(exclusive of printing and room rent) was ^146.46; and 
each centre finished the course with a surplus on hand of 
^3010^250. Four ofthese centres arc now hearing a second 
course by tlie same lecturer on *' Shakspere— the Man 
and His Mind." 

A lecturer on a circuit has some advantages and many 
disadvantages. He has a good opportunity of seeing the 
country, and of making many acquaintances — which may 
sometimes last longer than six weeks. But on the other 
hand, he is cut ofi!* from his old friends. He is also cut ofiT 
from his own library and books of reference. Lecturing in 
six centres every week is decidedly too much for any man 
to undertake, especially if he has two or three hundred 
long papers to read and annotate weekly. No lecturer 
should be encouraged to take more than five lectures 
weekly. 

A Students' Association is to be formed in thesctowns 
at llie close of the present course. This Association will 
include all persons interested in University Extension. It 
will have regular meetings in the long vacations, will 
invite lecturers, and help to select the subjects for future 
courses. These associations soon become the chief literary 
organizations in the district. 

I think there should be a. small prin: offered in each 
centre for the best weekly, and also for the best examination 
papers. Two such prises, offered by some one in the town, 
would be a great stimulus to more thorough reading on 
the part of students, and would justify the lecturer in 
setting questions to co'rer books outside the syllabus and 
the ordinary text manuals. 

WM. CLARKE ROBINSON, Ph.D. 
Jt/ South Bflitnlk ^rtfl. PiilMdflfhia, Afini, iSif». 
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Part [. — Production. 

V. Capital.' — If capital in its origin is not a result of 
saving but rather a result of the adoption of anew antl more 
ixcMAvE *^f^cientincthodofprodiiction,thcnitis evident that 
or it is increased not by reducing consumption but by 
"^*'* turning the productive capacity ofsocicty into new 
channels. An addition to the stock ofcapital is an incidental 
result of the new activity, not its cause. In apparent conflict 
with this statement of the relation of capital to the growth 
of industry arc the first two of Mill's four fundamental pro- 
positions concerning capital, viz: That industry is limitctl 
by capital ; and that capital is the result of saving. But 
the word "saving" is used by Mill in a technical sense, 
denoting not necessarily abstinence or privation, but 
merely "excess of production over consumption." The 
essential clement is even here the activity which calls the 
new products into being. It is of course implied tliat they 
then be devoted to the end for which they were produced 
and not to some other — that they be " saved " from loss, 
waste and unproductive consumption ; but it is wholly irrel- 
evant to say that they arc a result of this saving. Non- 
destruction cannot be regarded as the origin of anything. 



I CcBCludid from Mudi Unrvnsn* EznuniOH. 

**> If • ctaUd uktd vbraco cUclnn* caow, ud •>* lold that lo (irMJuoa cbiekanf Im 
niui icTnui bvin utlnj ccit, nv should be JumAcd lo res^'dinj [h« aiuvn ai aa <xcak 
knl *dii«e,bul ukiieiueJliiglT ibiunl BiplsDJtion. Wc ate qui a irhli beliet latlafld 
bj Uia inisot r««Mn>«i vhlcb iniiKa urmi ilic orlflaalcauMeCth* toinuitaii ofoapliBl." 
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Nor is it true that industry is limited by capital in any 
sense which is inconsistent with the proposition tliat sufficient 

LIMITATION c'^P'*^ '' always forthcoming when the natural 
OK forces and hiiman energy arc directed into more 
*' productive channels. The limitations are im- 
posed by the lack of such energy and non-utiKration of 
such forces. It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that 
under nonnal conditions, i. e., when the quantities of the 
various kinds of capital arc produced in the right propor- 
tion the increase of capital involves no reduction in the 
quantities of present goods produced, that there is no 
diminution of enjoyment, that there is no necessary priva- 
tion or sacrifice other than tliat connected with the labor 
involved in the production. Looking upon tlie industrial 
organiration from a social and purely objective standpoint, 
we may recognize clearly enough that these advantages 
from the use of capital are not purchased at the cost of any 
reduction of enjoyment, At every stage capital, that is to 
say — machinery, raw materials, unfinished goods, improve- 
ment on land, increased abilities in men — these arc produced 
by the co-operation of the human and tlic natural forces. 
They do not add to man's satisfactions directly, but neither 
do they subtract from them. Indirectly but continuously 
hthey do aid in satisfying desires. Contemporaneously with 
their own production tlicy arc dunging iAto present goods 
or ore incrcasmg the quantities of present goods at ma.n's 
disposal. Since the very beginning of this process there 
has been no necessity for saving as an act of prodtKthn. 

Saving is tlie means by which the individual may in- 
crease the amount of his own income, the means by which he 

ADVANTACK "^^^ influcncc the distribution of wealth. It 

op deserves attention, therefore, in the study of 

lAviso. distribution. Unfortunately there is a lai^e 

class made up of tho^e who arc unwilling or unable to 

save for themselves, who do not adapt themselves to the 
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more efficient methods of production in vogue, but steadily 
exchange their share in the future goods which tliey help 
to produce for such as are able to satisfy immediate wants. 
While society consists thus of two classes, those who save 
and those who do not, the distribution of wealth will be 
greatly in favor of the former class. This income which they 
receive because of the failure of the latter class to act in 
conformity with the newer conditions is so much deducted 
from the total product of industry before any division 
among those who have actively co-operated in production 
can take place. 

Money is circulating capital of a unique kind. In 
any particular production the money employed fulfils the 
cAKTAL '■'''''ole of its office by a single use, yet ihe 
AND money itself may exist in a durable shape.and 
its entire service to society may be spread over 
a period of longer duration than that of almost any fonii 
of fixed capital. In the popular mind the significance of 
money in the industrial mechanism is usually grossly ex- 
aggerated. Its total quantity does not measure in any 
sense the aggregate wealth of the country, nor does it 
stand in any fixed relation to its stock of capital. The 
importance of the money of a country is somewhat greater 
llian that of the weights and mcisurcs in general use, but 
its function does not diflTer materially from theirs. Money 
is used in exchanging goods as railway cars are used in 
tran>tporting them. Both money and cars arc capital, but 
neither has any exclusive or peculiar claim to the title. 
When it is said that money is needed to develop the 
resources of a particular section of tlie country, it is 
almost always capital of other kinds than money that Is 
really lackmg. if the supply of money is realty short it 
will be attracted from other countries as soon as prevailing 
high prices show that there is a deficiency. But there is 
no automatic method by which the supply of money may 
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be increased, since a high rate of interest docs not nccc»* 
sarily acconif>any a dcBcicncy of capital If the deficiency 
makes itself fctt as an obstacle to the development of some 
industr>'> then the rate of interest will rise in such a way as 
to attract the necessary capital. The need of future goodi 
in recognized only gradually and on the actual initiation ol 
new enterprises. That they are provided is an indication 
of the healthy ^owth of industry. The increase of capital 
augurs well for further development. An increase of 
money beyond that amount which the law of international 
prices allows is a disadvantage, and brings its own remedy. 
Society should be much more ready, therefore, to bring 
about the conditions that call for an increase of capital than 
to increase artificially the money supply. 

VI. Human Enkhov — We have investigated certain of 
the physical conditions of the production of wealth, the 
fHvsiCAi. possibility of utilizing the results of plant life, the 
ENKKOv. necessary psychical conditions of eOicient pro- 
duction, and the position of capital in the industrial 
mechanism. Before the theory of production can be con- 
sidered complete it will be necessary to study the oi^ni- 
zation of industry and its two chief factors — labor and 
intelligence. Preliminary to the discussion of those sub- 
jects, however, it may be well to consider how far man's 
energy is dependent upon outer conditions, since the 
efficiency of his production is certainly determined, in very 
large part, by the amount of his physical energy. 

Attention has already been called to the indirect 
influence of climate on production through its influence on 
ofijumvK nun's enei^y and industrial activity.' It is a 
ijii--uiitNCBs. matter of common experience that greater 
endurance, heartier response to unexpected demands, and 
more vigorous prosecution of new and uncertain ventures 
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may be expected from a people whose climatic surround- 
ings arc healthful and stimulating than from those whose 
lives arc spent under unwholesome conditions. Greater 
energy is possible where the working day is of reasonable 
length, where the laborer has a direct interest in the pro- 
duct of his industry, where the State is active in promoting 
favorable conditions of life. The degree of energy which 
we may exiiect to see displayed in any community depends 
thus partly on outward physical conditions, partly on 
social and industrial conditions which the people of the 
community themselves create. Everything which con- 
tributes to the hopefulness and cheerfulness of the laborer, 
everything which adds to his physical strength and his 
mental power, because they have these results, deserve 
mention in any enumeration of the productive agencies. 
If they are found to be incapable of modification by man 
they should be intelligently utilized. If they are found to 
be within the sphere of man's influence they should be 
systematically developed and encouraged to the end that 
the highest degree of human energy may be secured. 

EDWARD T. DEVINE. 
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/^ fu ndamcnta.1 problem of University I-'xtension is the 
y* supply of lecturers. The demand for the opportunities 
aflTorded by this movement lis widespread. General and 
local organizations to furnish the necessary machinery liavc 
been established. Already, however, the number of those 
able and willing to engage in lecturing has been found, 
especially in some branches, far too small. Much credit is 
due those who, at great sacrifice, have undertaken in addi- 
tion to tlieir college duties the work of Extension teaching. 
This has clearly been done from a high .sense of duty and 
a thorough appreciation of all that this work may mean 
both for the University and the people. The readiness on 
the part c{ University professors and instructors to connect 
themselves with the movement has been an almost indis- 
pensable aid in impressing clearly and forcibly the high 
standard of Extension courses. The sacrifice, however. 
involved in this work cannot long be justly expected from 
University men, and changes should be effected in their 
academic relations which will tike into account this new 
factor of University life. A thoughtful observer has already 
pointed out the valuable opportunity which the general 
demand for Extension courses now offers to the American 
college.* 

In many places there has been such a call for Exten- 
sion work in literature and history as almost to equal the 
demand made upon those giving instruction in these sub- 
jects in the neighboring coUfgc or university. Carried out 
to its logical result this means that if the colleges are to 
satisfy pnpular demand for higher instruction outside of 
their walls the ticulties will have to be hirgely increased in 

*Se« " A PMbtem In Univenity EstmsioD " by Secrctuy MeWIl Dewef. 
Procccdingi of tbc NuioDiiL ConrcrcnM, p, S4t J- ii- Lippincctt Co.. 1893. 
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numbers. On the other hand, it means that by skilirul 
management large funds may be obtained for higher educa- 
tion from those who have so far been indifferent to the 
claims of education beyond that offered by the public high 
school, or even by the common schools of lower grada. 
No one can doubt that the American college will be quick 
to seize this advantage and thereby largely increase its 
efficiency and its influence in the community. 

The question now arises as to the source from which 
to draw tlie new instructors needed. Since their ser^-ices 
arc largely made necessary by the call for Extension 
courses, it is a natural thought that, in addition to the 
former conditions of ^tcholarship and pedagogical ability, 
tluTc will he added in the minds of Boards of Tru:(tees 
the conditions of thorough acquaintance with the system 
of Extension teaching and of certain gills in personal 
address and power of presentation which the public plat- 
form demands in distinction from the professorial clialr. It 
will be, moreover, necessary for each college to command 
the services of at least one person who, while being 
thoroughly equipped for the work of college instruction, 
shall possess in addition to that the necessary ability and 
knowledge properly to organize the Extension work in 
connection with the institution. In other words, to make 
this work as efficient as it should be there must be a strong 
nucleus of persons engaged in the task of organization and 
instruction who have peculiar gifts for this sort of labor, 
and who have received special training for it. To supple* 
ment, then, the work of those already engaged in Exten- 
sion teaching, there must be an increase of strength rn the 
college faculties, and preferably of those who have special 
ability as Extension k-cturers ; and in addition to this a 
strong nucleus of those who can be at once lecturers and 
organizers. 
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The fear has been expressed that il will be impossible 
to find men and women of suitable education and training' 
to undertake this special work, and many have rightly 
insisted that there is at present no opportunity for those 
who would be inclined to enter the field, to secure a suit- 
I>le preparation for it. 

It is bflicvcd, however, by the friends of the move- 
ment that there are many young men and women now 
studying in our colleges who are especially suited to this 
work and who would prefer it to any other if they knew 
how to prepare themselves properly, and if they were sure 
they could thereby make a modest living. There are 
certainly many professors and instructors in our college* 
and universities, many teachers in our normal schools and 
high schools, and many college men and women in other 
careers, who would be admirably adapted to succeed in 
this field, if they had the necessary technical preparation. 

The University Extension movement h.is been called 
one of the great reforms of the century. There is in it 
certainly the po.«ibilit>" of p[;rm.incnt; improvement of our 
educational system. This is true, however, only on the 
condition that the system, which has been thus far evolved 
almost like a living organism, shall retain its plasticity and 
the power of being adapted to varying conditions. One of 
the marked characteristics of the system is its exceptional 
flexibility and its usefulness as an instrument in co-ordi- 
nating and systematizing many kinds of educational 
endeavor which have hitherto lacked these essentials of 
the greatest success. If the movement is to retain this 
important characteristic, its practical direction must be in 
the hands of men and women of the broadest educational 
views and the highest pedagogical ability. In it tlicrc is 
the fullest opportunity for all the talent of a Horace Mann 
or a Wickcrsham. All those familiar with this work 
concur in the opinion not only that can no one win the 
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greatest success in the Uriversity Extension fieli who is 
not thorouyhly interested in the problems of education, 
more especially of American education, but that there is 
here the rarest possibility of ped:igogical leadership and 
influence. The Univcrsitj' Extension lecturer and organixer 
should be thoroughly acquainted with the whole educa- 
tional system of the country, since only in this way can he 
co-ordinate his work with that of other educational agen- 
cies. It is of the utmost importance, then, that tlie man 
who looks forward to Extension teaching as a life work 
should devote himself to a thorough examination of modern 
educational problems. 

These arc difficult conditions to meet. Indeed the 
demands made on one who engages simply in Exten.<iion 
lecturing arc hard to satisfy.* Much greater is the talent, 
the training and the experience which alone will qualify 
one for the highest success in Extension teaching ui the 
broad sense indicated by these considerations. 

Acting on such a conception of the needs of Exten- 
sion teaching, the American Society hasdecided to establish 
a University Extension Seminary for the study of American 
educational problems and for the training of University 
Extension lecturers and organizers. The Seminary will 
be under the direction of Professor Edmund J. James, 
President of tlie Society, assisted by leading university 
men of this country and Europe. The iirst term will open 
October I, 1892. and wilt last until June i, 1S93. It is 
proposed in the work of the Seminary to give, first, an 
opportunity for the fullest acquaintance with the University 
Extension idea, its gradual growth and embodiment in a 
slowly evolved syslem of instruction. To this end the 



*See " The Unirenity ExiensJon {.cctnrtt " hy Edmund J. Juses. 
A. D.( Publtcaiion* oT ibe AiDuncBti Society, No. 1 1. 
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beginnings of the movement in England and America 
will be studied and the different phases which local condi- 
tions have from time to time developed and emphasized. 
The diflcrent elements of the system, the place and function 
of the lecture, the syllabus, the class, the pupcT work, the 
students' club and the examination, will be considered in 
the light of past experience both in this country and abroad, 
and with due reference to both the fundamental and the 
local conditions of American education. Experienced 
Extension lecturers will give a series of talks upon these 
technical subjects, and conferences will be held for tlteir 
future discussion. The many Extension centres in and 
near Pliiladclphia will afford the best opportunities for the 
observation of the practical workinirs of the system. Id 
connection with the conferences reports will b~ made by 
the members of tlie Seminary of the results actually noticed 
at the different centres. 

Another feature of the seminary will be the study of 
the best forms of organization for Extension purposes. By 
a similar series of lectures and class discussions an acquaint- 
ance will be gained with the dificrciit forms of organization 
early adopted in England, including the general organiza- 
tion by the great universities and by the London Socicl>* 
and the local organizations in direct charge of individual 
centres. A comparison will be made between the condi- 
tions affecting the English work in organization, resulting 
partly from the predominant influence of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and those determining the organization proper to 
different sections of our own country. Ttie general man- 
agement of the American Society and of the different State 
societies in affiliation \v^th it, as well as that adopted by the 
various universities interested in the movement, will be 
thoroughly studied. The aim of this feature of the Semi- 
nary is the training of Univcrsit}' Eytcnsion organizers who, 
from n knowledge of the cotiditions of American educa- 
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tlonal life and from a thorough acquaintance witli the theory 
and workings of University Extension, shall be able to 
organize to the best advantage this system, adapting it when 
ncceisary to suit the local needs in any part of tlic country. 

The third purpose of the seminary is to offer such 
opportunities as will enable the members to join to their 
study of the University ICxtension system the studies in 
which each may choose to specialize. Arrang;cmcats 
have been made by which the members of the Seminary 
can pursue graduate studies for the degrees of M. A. 
and Ph. D. in the institutions near enough to Philadelphia 
to enable them to attend the workof the seminary. 

In connection with some one of the graduate studies 
so pursued each member of the Seminary will be expected 
to prepare and deliver a course ol Extension lectures. It 
will be possible in many cases to secure an opportunity to 
deliver these lectures at different places and obtain a remunera- 
tion forthem. In the case of mature and properly qualified 
nicmbcrs it will doubtless bepo<;sibIc to earn enough money 
to defray a considerable portion, if not all, the expenses of 
a year's residence. No guarantee of such remuneration is, 
however given, and no one is advised to enter the Seminary 
with this expectation. The members of the Seminary will 
be expected to aidintheworkof the Society when possible, 
and every facility will be offered tliem to make themselves 
thoroughly acqu.iinted with the theory and practice of 
University Extension work. 

Amongthc men who wiU take part in the work of instruc- 
tion may be mentioned : Hon William T. Harris, United 
States Commissioner of Education; Dr. James MacAIisler, 
Prtsident of the Drcxcl Institute; Dr. Charles DcGarmo, 
President of Swarthmore College; Dr. Isaac Sharplcss, 
President of Havcrford College; Professor Simon N. Pat- 
ten, of the University of Pennsylvania; Principal George 
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M. Phillips, of the State Normal School, West Chester, 
Pa,; Ray Green Huling, editor o( S^AcoI ami Ct^fgf, and 
Rev. Hudson Shaw, of Oxford University, England. 

In addition to the; courses on technical subjects, such 
as the University Extension lecturer, class, syllabus, modes 
of general and local organization, circuit, paper work, 
examinations and students' clubs, there will be oUiers on 
such general pedagogical subjects as educational adminis- 
tration, educational ideals, science of instruction, English 
educational institutions and their lessons for us, place and 
function of the normal school in American education. 
The American Society intends in this Seminarj' to justily 
the title given and ofli'r the highest advantages for general 
pedagogical study and training, and the fullest opportunities 
for preparation as extension lecturers and organizers. It 
hopes thus to satisfy a demand which is already apparent 
and certain to increase greatly with the de\'clopmcnt of 
Extension teaching in America. The Society has had from 
the first the deepest sense of its responsibility toward the 
people in making more available the benefits of Extension 
teaching, and toward the universities in aiding them in a 
duly which rests primarily upon them, and which fulfilled 
will indefinitely increase their efficiency within their own 
walls, and their usefulness and iutluencc in the commuaity. 



NOTES. 

PtorcSiorllcRryS. Carliut, head oT the dqiorUncnt oT phjrdoi] idencei 
Id the UDiversity of tUchlgsa, and one of the wrTll-Lnovm KpccJAluis in 
cl«cCricit)' of the counlry, coiufiicnceil a course at Cnml Rspidi, Michigan, 
on April 9tb. Thi* b the tecnnd coune of thii j-car bc ihu cfrtlre, where 
■Irady Ptobuor Iuac N. Dnumon hu given a series «f lectum on " Eng- 
lish Bdaitcipiccc*." The Allcn<lMu:e al the centre i* more ihui fow htutdied 
In Diunber, and work of high educalioiul grade has been done. 

Kefcrencie wu made in the lost number of Vkhfrii/y Kxtennen to lh« 
rrpnatms, in auswer to many denundt. of the fmt jear't iuue of lliii (naj;!,- 
line. The volume will contain over four hundte<l pagcJt nrd Iw ■ co)n|)lete 
pre»eaU(ic>n of tbu ifsCvm of tcachinK with the [c»nlt» of actual work in All 
pvti of the world. A reduced rnte of teventy-live cenli is offered to ineni> 
ben of the American Society and to kll *ub*cribing before July m to Utth/fr- 
tify Eiteniien for one year. Orders shoulil be acnt in Immcdutcty, ns the 
edilion i* Itmiied. 

Before th« Detroit Inilitnlo Ptofeuor Fred N. Sootl, of the Univcniljr of 
Michigan, is lecturing on the " iTinciplci of An Criticism with tpcclal appllu- 
lioai tothe paintinjfjof Leonardo da Vinci and Michael Angela." This is one 
of the fini scries of £>ico»iDi] Icctivc* o«i art tubjecls {ivcn !o this country, 
and ha* proved very pojiular. loletest has been largely increased by ihe very 
OompUte illiiitrA(io[) of Ihe counc ihiuiigh stereopticon Tiews from cupies of 
faoioui painiin^i. Prcifcuot Scott is a literary aivd art critic of high rauk 
and the author of several interesting moaugrvphson these tubjecU. 

The last course of University Ivxtcosion lectures in Toledo bcf^ia oa 
Saturday cvcDiii^. April Qili. 'ITie lectures ore uiven hy ftod-sioi tJ. Kred- 
Mtck Wright, thn di*tingiiiibcd speeialiat and wrilcr of intcrnslional icputa- 
lioa. ProfesMT Wright is ihe author of the " Great Ice Age io North 
America, " Man and the Glacinl Epoch," *' Logic of the Chriiiian Eviden- 
ces," "Studies io Science and Reli|{ion," and other well-known wolks. Thb 
b the same course which he hiu just completed at llie I^well Institute, and 
oonsisti of tra lectures on the " Antiquities and Origin of the Iliimnn Race," 

The mcmbcn of the Amctican Society and all friends of L'nircniity Ei- 
icnuon XTK under acknowlrd^d oblJciiions to Mr. ncnise 1 Irndcrwn, who 
as secretary of the Society has done so much to orgsnize iti woric eflectivdy. 
When it was ftaX propcncd to introduce the inovcmeni into this coisntry Mr. 
Henderson gave up a long cherished idea of graduate iludy. und devoted hii 
ODtnr inetgics to the otgsni^ng of Ihe system. Now (bsl the work is on a 
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•DOitd L«M, Mr. Henderton hu resigned (hit pnsiii.w to ettny out hi* fomer 
plan of ifimiluace miAf, tnlcncliae la punu« rcunomic iiiroiigutlocu tu ihe 
VtkWtnUj of Chicago, ud direct nbo the tvnension work of that tnsiilu- 
tion. 

AD Irxndiot UniTeralty Emcnrion are deeply inicfolcd in iheqocJlion of 
funhcr apjiropfiation by tlie New Yarlc LegiilUure to Ihl* cmu*e. It ii hoped 
lh«l itie rietri of Gorct&or Fluwcc will be aKMlifgcd u the work pro^cuo in 
tbu StUe and the retulu of well oanducted Eiteiuion countt become mote 
•rident. The Houm ha* •1re«d]r puaed sti ^jvopriMion «f the barm 
ttmounl u ihal mnde kit ycu. The Mttludc of the people of the Slue ouj 
be teen in ibe co^e of tlie Albion Exlendoo Centre, of two hunilretl tod fifle«B 
acmbcra, which on the cvcniitg of April 7ih, pavKd a retolution icspeeifully 
petEtianing the Ckivemcir aiid the Leuiilatutc of the Sute for Ibe annual 
renewal of an approprittion to ihii work. 

One o/ ilie mvkcd fesiurta of ihia jcarof E^xiensioa leacbinE in EiiElaad 
hai been the incrrue in scientilie conixc* a> « mull ot ih« Canniy Council 
giaol. Without *uch cncooiogcnaent scienlilic coimes have hecn foun'1 rcrjr 
popular aiid attracilrc la the I'lillcd Slates. Under llic auspitcs uf ibe Amcti- 
can Soeiely cotine* in higher mathemntioi hive been given lor Ihe dnt tint 
in thehUltwy ufEttcnsiou teaching aud witli tucli evident succcas as iodicated 
in th? ikclch by I'rnfestor (rrawleir in the April ttumbcr of ihiit m^aiine. 
During the month o( May Eiitnuion coutm* will be given In praciical botanj 
MX fTvcral centres. In the West a oourse of kcturcs oo astrotioQiy b bdoc 
delivered In the San Jote, Cal., centre by I^ofeuot H. E. Barnard. * 

The program hn* nppenred of Ihe Sixth SeMioa of the Suiamef Meeting 
at Edinliurnh. which, utider ihc direction of ProfcMor Ceddct. U altraL-iinf » 
Inrge uleniluica nnt only from Scnibnd, but from nlhcf C0Liriln<4. The special 
features of this year include eduaUiond coursea for teachers KceVing to coax 
up to the new requirenienla to the direaion of technical education. Special 
Mophuis islaid on the ichool of natural *ci«n«c, which ofTcra countc* in pbyv 
(ology, blolosr, ttxAaicf *^<1 boiauy. In Uic schual of »oclaI science tha 
lectures arc by ProlJBisor Ingram, of Dublin, M. fleniolins, editor of £< 
Seifirtf S«<iak, Mr. [lenry SV. Kolfe and Mr. Edward T. Derine, of iIm 
American Sodrty. imd Dr. Gioste, of Freihorg. The committee hai been for- 
totule In »ecuring Ur. R. C Moulloo Tor a coune on literainre. The meeting 
la divided Into two parr^ — iha lint from Augu» int to i jib. the aecand from 
AugiUit I5lh to jivi. Funhcr drtaiU may be oUaincd by addrvujng J. Arthur 
llioinjitoii, M. A., Univefitity Hall, Edinkurj^U. 

The lectures nf Pmfeuor Halford J. Maclcinder, ol Oxford, hare been fol- 
lowed with ^n appreciation by Isr^e audiencM during ihe lui itx weefct. 
Profeuor Mackindcrcamc to Amenca wiih on established reputation as an 
■ulhority in his own field, and aa a leading Extenilon lecturer. Hi* rcfiatM 
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tJMi lut b««n (till fUTtbet (lr«ng;tlk«B«<l by hi* vtrj tuecetsfvl vrcrk unong ■>■- 
His tisit liAs uaited more cliucljr (bote intciciited in Enteobioa tcadunx In 
EngUod *nd in )h« United States. 1( hu been ilrradf rrtnukcd thai an 
iapoiUnt fiuidiioa «f Ibc AnKiicui Society u lb« »ccurio{ of IcadbE Icc- 
nutn frocn abrokd for (he tticnijtlieDlDg of ihc iyUcm Id thii cwunlr;, uul fur 
■Ukittgcleanrlbeleaiditig fcitrnrvsof the great uhjeei Imiaq curied ad now 
in Duve than nx Slate* for the liencSl of the entire ronntijr. Tlie Socielyu 
eqwdall^ foTtnnAle in having *lreAdy secured for nrxl jvnr Rer, Itadwn 
ShsWt who holds in ihc Oxford roorcmcnt the cmiaeot place which I>r. Moul* 
cat ha* woo for hinitetf in coaDcctloa wilb ihe Camluidee work. 

The readen of UNtveitsiTY EXTB!t5lOK will remember an aiticle pub- 
Ibhed la the Dcceinl>cr uumbcr vf this uiagaiiu'C oa " Engliih Mloen and 
Univenitjr Eiicniion," wriilen Ijj one of the Nunhumberland mincn- The 
article contained touching cvid«n«esof lh« good that lhi« tysltm of teaching i< 
doing among that cIam, nnd the influence eacrtcd in ntsiflg t^cm to a purer 
Ufe. A portion of the article wai reprinted in the March number of the 
Oxford UnivtnUy Exfensiun GauUe, and wc arc plcucd (o note in the April 
DumtxrthaC a tubacripcion of f\ti.j dollar* has Iicen made to enable iwoof the 
niners, irtcludin^lbe writer of that article, to attend the Oxford Sumnter 
Meeting in Auguit. It is, perhaps, diFHcuk far vs in America to apprtclane 
Ibe work that li Mug dene nmoiig (lie lower clouca in Knglancl. Indeed, 
when we tee icfcrcncea lo work of ihlt description, we are apt (oo haatUy lo 
conclude tbalour hoaited tystctn of free pahlicichools picrenta nch a need 
on the part of Anierican workmen. This li unfortunately not the case, aince 
sioUitiu show that a very snult percentage of the luwcr claucs crer altainu, 
even under our moil favored condiiioiu. mure than the merest mdimcntBof an 
education. There it a wiJe field for work aninng (be IsWring jicopla in Ibe 
United States. A bcginniiig hu been made in the only right wiy, by interest- 
ing great lalwr organlMiliont in Ihe cause anJ leading thetn to eslabtiih centres 
under their own direction. 

The Ajiodittioa Nnai, of the Voung Km'% Cbriillan Association of niila- 
delpliia, has the following : 

" One of the moi>t MiikJng features of the Koson't work >t llie CcDlial 
Branch has been the Unireisi^ty ExteosioD courses (here carried cm. TbLt 
AMOcialloo huB limply cxpres»«l (lie ({rowing icntimcnt of the Young Mcn'a 
Cbrisliaa Auociilions of Ameiica Id tnkmg so ndvucic^d a [xnitiun in educa- 
lloaa] lines. Not onty hu the Brunch li«cn ennnected with L'nirerfity Eaten- 
ifea nWTcmcat as a whole, but ii bos been idcntirlicd with the slrongeit centre 
In Ihe country, rii,, .Assoc i.it inn Ijical Centre. Mrintjei? have bees But- 
leooded with unoEnal intellectual acivantage*. During the winter tea ccunca 
hare been aimngcil, comprising in all lixty'threc Icciorcs, and lo members of 
this Association season tickets adruliling to all of Ihete have been offered for 
I1.50. None of Ihc lectures have been dc»iL-ncd to be merely popular and 
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eniertttlaing, twi ftll have umed at ediiodng;, There hun bcea ihc counes 
OB «eononii« *nd kinrfied Mibjects, two on English Uteralurv, Iwoon niscbe- 
naliot anil mcduuiiol cni-iucciiag, ftnU oat tia butgry. It ii Dot eiuy to e»ti' 
male tbo value thu (hnc cnuntca hive been to the Auociiiioa. It b vei; 
pUinly to b« oeen, however, that our geneni iroric bu been brougb) bifart 
tlie Mieiiilun of the public as never before, tnd hu been accorded « ncv 
dipiity «n(l impattance in ibe eje« of biuicien men. Tbe building bM beeo 
inade ■ funiltu- centre for vuioiu cUues of people dcitniblo to rc*eb. 
Medutnical diAu^htUQcn uid engineers, ccoitciroic iiuiienti end basic employea, 
ItboHtig nen and the leiiiire <\a££, people cfm^nDi, have all been drawn hne 
by tbc extcDiirc courses which in Iwa appealed to thcra oIL Tbc lin>i of these 
irere Mtraeled by tbe ccninei uu nuibcnuiic:! and iuei:iiuiic*, whicb veie at- 
leaded b}- audicnccft of cijihly l« one hundred, and were tbe ino«t tueowfuil 
Univcraity Exicntion councs orer ailcmpted on such technical nabjecti. The 
Mcond dais, of bank employes, etc., hav« attended the eeonomie lecture*, 
among tbeni Sadlei'i cucceisful councs in ITccemlxr and January. About 
three Imniiieil teller*, cleriti and ulber laink emjiloj'ci hi»e been students ia 
the coune on the hi«lory and theory of money, now being delivered by Sidaey 
Sherwixid. The (liKiiaaian of aocinl and political economy drew many work- 
logmen. Finally ilie l^ibure cla&i, «eekln([ ubot may be called tbe ealtare 
«oarK» rtther thao tbc practical, ha^ve auppoitcd the oounet on l^ogUhh Utcra- 
Icre by 'riiumpSM and I^tncoast. and are nuw interested iu the coune on the 
Great Commerdal Qlies of the World, being given by Macbinder, of Oxford, 
England. The quution of the propet relation of ibc Young ilcn'a OuialtSB 
Auociatlon to higher educalloD has long been {ireiaiog. In ibeunioaof fnces 
with Unircrxily tjcteninon we tiave a practical lolutioit, lo tome extent, of thit 
question. Below ji a liil of tbe coune) fui (he past seiuon : fitghcr Malhe- 
niBlics aa n{ip1ied lo Mecbanin (twelve lecturer), by Prof Edwin S. Crawley, 
UnirecHty of PcnntylFania ; Economic* (three lecture*), by I'lof. F. [{. Gid- 
dlngB, Drj-n Mawr; English Llieriture (six leciurd), by Prof. R. E. Tbomp- 
»on, Univ(-r«ily of I'somj-Ivania; S(.ci»liMn, IVwi arid Prrteiii (three lectnna), 
by MiL-iiuel E. Sadler, M. A., Oiford Unii-ersily, England: The Change in 
PolitJeal Kcnnoiny (three lecttiRa), alM> by Mr. Sidl«r t Robert Broirning (il> 
lecturea), by Henry E. Pancoaat i Strength of Materials {six lectures), bf T'mL 
H. W. Spanelcr. Urtivenily of Pennsylvania ; The History and Theory of 
Money (twelve lecture*), by Sidney i^herwood. Ph. D., Whar1or< School of 
Finance and Econdmy of tbc University of Pennsylvania; Economtci (sir Ice- 
lures), by Fjjward T. Devine. M. A. ; The Great Commereial Cities of the 
Wovld (vx lectures), by Prof. Ii. J. Jilackisdcr, M. A., of 0*ford Uoivenity, 
EngUitd." 
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The fallowing thTN nporti bive been mccivmI fram three eenttcsin tk« 
Stato of MmocKila where Exlcpition work hu been done during tUii year. 

MJH Jpuie I- Van Vliet, Cbatmun of ihc Minneaix)lii Centre, wrilei: 
*' In Ihe f*II of *50 Ihe cily libnuiui, Mr. Herbert I"!!!!!!!!!, introdDocd four 
lecture courscaoo latMDiiional lnvf, culy Ei>t:li3li liieiaiuic, uiaetcRich ccntnnr 
bklory nnd niilroAiliiig. Th»e werv Ch« beginning of the work in oar city. 
Th« lectores were giveu in lb« libnry vtitb ta trctage BiteniLu>c« «f aboDt 
im> bundled; tyltubi were fumttlied, the after conference held, anil papea 
mbmilWd. Mr. Putiuun ummed therc(|ioniih(liL]P alMie. Thu lutfall*! th« 
fint mcciloe of the ciccuilvc commiiiee of t'ue Auodation of Collcsuie 
Alniiinx (Minn«(ola Branch), iheiubjeci of UnivFnJiy lilKtrniiinn van dUcuucd 
and a Commillee appointed to inquire into the protpecti «f the continuaoce of 
(he intlc, Tbe removal of Mr. Pucnani from Ihe ciiy toon left the cnliie 
iMpOosIbiliiy in (he biadt of (he A. C. A., ind a oammittee of three of the 
bdl<l hi* had llic management nincc. A hall in a <cntra] locality «'» olTettd 
to Hi Iree of eipen«c, and a Eiianinire fund of tive hundced dollafK in mini 
vuying from t«n dollars to tifty wu raited wrtliout difficulty. Only tvo aourte* 
luve been eiren this vinicr, the lirst n short courae of iUustrticd lectures oo 
aMiOBOUty by fiufettor Payne, Director of the Carieton Callage Oltterrfttory, 
theietoDd by I*rofeMor II., ?. JuJion, who bu ]«» Lccn called to the Clutneo 
UiBTenJty fnim our Stale Univcnity. Thiii wa» a couiM of ten lectwrr* on 
Ihe tot^ert : " Sivty Vean of An; rictn PoIi(i» (t8oi-t86i), Coun« lii^lLets 
tothe rorairrwcresotd at $1,00 andlhc latter Rt ^1, JO. The average attend- 
jtDM at ibew lectiutt waa nlioui fun hundred, 'nieij-ltabl have been fumiihed 
by the l'ni»rr*i(y. In Matvh ■ single lecture wpa gjvtn by rrofesior Jolm 
FUhe on " Columbm and the Diicorrry of America," before a home of nine 
Irandred tl twenty-five cents admb>,lon. The work for th« y«ar lias closed 
ynth a turplus of four hundred dollan, which puu the work for another year 
OB a firmer linandal basis. It la hoped and expelled ihal lucre Extension 
wort; can be done in the fDiurc. ThcKc eour«et bave lje«n dlndy counca, and 
the thclves In the public library re^ierrcd for reference bonlu have been wcH 
visited. Papers hnve been submitted, biit no etatninittioTis baTe been called 
for. Th« ludicocci have been made up of the intelligent and well-to-do 
ettUcns of the community with a large number at school teachers. If you can 
snggett through your magaiine ways of reaching other cl*i»e> it will be of 
)i«lp to us. It seems to me ihsl to do tbu in a dly like Minneapolis, lecture 
halls tnustb« opened Jn difTerent sections of Ibe city. It U our experience 
that one central hall will not draw the dttFerent vecUoni and element* together. 
Seireral halls however add much to eipcnse and the woirli. Is then any 
other way ? " 

Under date of April Sfh. SuperintcodcnC James J, Dow. of the Minnesota 
Sdiool for (he Blin4 alFariliaull, reporW; "There ii no formally orgsnlicd local 
centre here, although Ihe formation of one is contemplated in the near fiitur*. 
The movcmeDl oiiginalcd In the blch school, or rather with tlw Superintend eat 
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oT ibe Gty ScbooU, Mr. W. M. West, for the bncfit ofthe hicb Kbool. An 
■mngtmtnt was nwde wiih PnCeuar I(. P. Judson, of tl)« Sliu Uatveni^, 
to give a ooone of lu Icciiirci on llic potiticnl huinryorrnodcm Bnr«pc, to be 
Tulloved by » uoaod ooune o( lix completing the subjeci, if there aboutd lie 
raflicicnt ecicoiirageinent. The price of ticket* for the coorte was pul at ooft 
<!olIar, with iliehl reduction fur Uudcnu. About two liundrei! tickets were 
laid, ind tbe atlcodaiiK, both at the afier tttidy tuid Iccturec wu good. About 
ooe buodrcd and ivcntr-liTE tiekcU were lold for tlic *cco<id ckhuscj ihc 
redoction in number was paitl; due to falliog otTof intereit, but cliiefljr to the 
prevalence of inHuenia which prevented aitendance. Two moieof IbcM 
lectures are yet to be Eiveii,aficiwbicbci;Bmin«iiciiis will be held. A temporarr 
liljrary for ihe coiirae wu obtitincd Ivy {lutcing together a Htlvction of books 
froin (be bigb school llbrmiy and the public library beating on the snbjeci, 
which wxt otred fur liy blgti school pupils; to this were added tome furtj 
dollars weetb of books porchased from the proceedsofthecanne. Several Mb 
of works like PyRe's Modern Europe, lluller's [liMorr of Modem Europe, etc., 
were puichucd by |>enons attending ilieleciorfs. Several smaller group* tield 
weekly smdin, and much interest was tnoaifcsted. Thi? leduies were beld at 
Interrals of (wo week*. They bnve been quite popular and many bave 
done connderaUe botnereailing. ' 

Mr. A. H, Viele,ric»ideotiirihc Dululb Centre, wrilta ; "Tbe DulntL 
Local Centre of University Kitension wai orcuiiied on the rib of October, 
tS^t. After the usual delays auendanl upon such eflorts, arrarigeineots were 
Bade with Profcawi Willlain W. Folwell, LL.D., of the Unircrwly of Mlnne- 
lotfl, to give a course of twelve lecturei on the " Principles of Koononiics," 
commencing on Novcnibcr I^lh aiitl cvritiiiulog on eacli Saturday oiifbt there- 
after not il the completion ofthe cour<e. One hundred and richly tickets wen 
sold for the course atfj.ooeacb. The maaimum attendance was one hundred 
kail twcDly-fi>c, and the lainimum ijily, Saturday eight wot acleciod for iIm 
lectures in the bnpe tlial a cLais could be reached thai hod teiiure oa do other 
luifbt, In this »c i*crc »uccct«fu!. The tiovelly of tho movesnent and the 
iorarwhat formidable lerrnt, necessnrily iiacd, somewhat drterred the mcmlicn 
from prorainenc action. The interest maintained surprised Dr. Fowell, and 
w«i highly grali^ng for a firtt allcmpt, but none of llie tnembcn look the 
cxamiaMion. All of the tt\>tDWt ocmnecied diiealy with tiie course were 
defrayed ^nt the tale of ticket t which was unusually gTatif)itig. Theexpeosea 
of nrgmiitfliion, etc., were liornc by tumc of the individual ineiDl«r». At the 
endof ihb first course iit Fetruary, it wasconiidercdlwct to pcatpone n further 
cautK until the fall of 1893, when tbe inlctrst cso be re*iTe<l and doubileM 
more practical rcsulU obtniDcd. Wc have good reatou to expect tbe 
BB«ittaAC« the faculties of Chicago Unifen^ity and of our own Slate UnircT' 
lily, but tlic upeoac, owinE to our locality, mu I be comparslively greaL 
Among the expense! ofourfind course wja tbe renulofa room which wc hope 
(o hare fanuttied free of charge for our next course." 
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WILL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION STARVE THE 
COLLEGE STAFFS? 



tt/^S we must account for every idle word, so," 



' said 
Franklin, " we must for every idle silence." The 
Universities seem to have taken this truth to heart If the 
time has come for a propaganda on behalf of higher teach- 
ing iliey will embark on it. If there is need for effort it 
shall be made. If culture is to stand in the dock on the 
charge of exclusiveness — a serious charge in democratic 
days — judgment shall not go by default Learning 
shall show itself alive to public needs, responsive ti 
popular aspirations, hospitable, considerate, expansive. 
Existing in the public interest, culture shall not fail to 
reciprocite public sympathy. And what institutions can 
better express this sympathy, as becoming as it is sincere, 
than the Unlircrsitics which were founded to safeguard 
learnint; and promote it 

This is not sycophancy or self-adverlisement. It is 
the natural outcome of the self-adaptive pliancy of a living 
institution. Culture is not of essence exclusive. It i? 
only exclusive where it feels that it is not understood. Im- 
pecuniosity. not conscious virtue, made Grub Street give 
itself the airs of a close corporation. Culture prefers, if 
anything, to sun itscli. towalk abroad in good clothes, to 
cliat with the passers-by, to enjoy, as Rcnan says, la sympa- 
iki« de son stcde. The culture which keeps you at arm's 
length has generally some rca5on for disliking closer 
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inspection. " Seeming wise-men make shift to get opinion." 
But sound culture has donliomic. It likes give and take. 
It knows that if " reading maketh a Tull man and writing 
an exact man, conference maketh a ready man." In former 
days, then, a group of learned men knew themselves to be 
a garrison fighting, for learning at any rate, if not for life. 
What wonder that they lost urbanity and neighborly ways I 
But now, that the wind has changed, who shall blame them 
for unbuttoning their coats? 

But can culture afford to be sociable ? Ought it to go 
>ut and meet the world ? What will liappen to its house 
"when it is outside enjoying the air? Is it not like the 
pinched mother oi a struggling family, too closely tied to 
home duties to go gadding from place to place like a.person 
of quality? Was not the old rule bc:«t, after all, and did 
not the prickly manner which used to keep strangers at 
their proper distance really protect the hidden virtues of 
thrift and devotion to private duty and unmurmuring 
self'Saciificc? 

This 13 the gist of the kindliest and most temperate 
piece of criticism to which the friends of University Ex- 
tension have recently had to listen. Mr. Geoi^c Herbert 
Palmer' fears that wc shall starve the college stalls. " The 
^i^nizcrs of the Extension movement," he says, speaking 
of America and not of England, " despairing of findmg 
among us competent unattached teachers, have turned at 
once to the colleges ; but the colleges arc a very unsafe sup- 
port to lean upon." Not because the teachers are inefficient, 
but because they are busy. And then the writer breaks 
out into a vivid, dramatic sketch of the modem professor's 
life. We see the worried creature at evcrj* hour of his 
crowded day. We watch his hasty snatches at study, his 
vain attempts to assimilate an ever-growing pile of books. 
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the perpetual composition of lectures, their as perpetual 
revision. It is his unhappy lot, as Bastiat put it when he 
recalled the fruitless but unceasing labors of Sisyphus, 
pratiquer le Sisyfihisme. Studies are intcrruptetl by pupils, 
and pupils by college meetings. Correspondence with 
other colleges is succeeded by the management of his 
seminary, the preparation of examination papers by the 
correction of exercises, one duty jostling another and 
leaving the poor man neither quiet nor clbow>room. " And 
if, at the end of a hard-worked day he can find an hour's 
leisure he must still keep his door open for the students or 
fcllow-ofliccrs to enter." How can a man like this, asks 
Mr. Palmer, spare time for University Extension ? 

The answer is plain enough. He cannot spare it at 
all. He is overworked as it is. Any college of which 
Mr. Palmer's description is true is under-manned, and its 
responsible authorities should take immediate steps to 
increase their stafT. How this can be done is another 
matter. An outsider, ignomnt of these mysteries, might 
suggest the wisdom ol an appeal to public liberality. In 
such a case, a request for subscriptions is the best form of 
University Kxtension. 

But whether or no Mr. Palmer's account of an Ameri- 
can professor's life applies to all Anicricin colleges, it is for 
those who know the facts to siy. The description may be 
true in a number of cases, and yet leave a margin of pro- 
fessional capacity still free for Extension work. At all 
events any one who is familiar with the workings of Uni- 
versity Extension will heartily agree witlj Mr. Palmer's 
contention that " a movement wliich places its reliance on 
the casual teaching of overworked men is condemned from 
the start." Such a scheme is not only worthy of con- 
demnation ; it would be practically inoperative. Extension 
audiences will not pay for tired service. A teacher who is 
a- drudge at home would be dull on the platform. 
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But it is because Mr. Palmer refers to English experi- 
ence that I venture to make these comments on his article. 
For he has to meet a tactical difTiculty in his argument. 
University- Extension has succeeded in England. In what 
regard, then, do American so differ from English conditions 
that success in the one country fails to bespeak success in 
the other ? Not that your University Extension system is, 
as Mr. Palmer would seem to regard it, a purely foreign 
importation. America has had pcriputetic teaching for 
generations. It is the classic home of the lecture. The 
novelty of the new movement lies in the ergantsaHffttot 
peripatetic teaching by the Unh'trsity instead of by the 
lecture bureau. But, in this expansion of University influ- 
cncc we English have followed you in half the system which 
you have now^n your part enlarged by judicious adaptA- 
tions from us. We have enjoyed copartnery in this enter- 
prise. Why then should the whole system flourish with 
us, and only half of it with you? This is the difficulty 
which Mr. Palmer has to meet. 

He meets it, as he raises it, in a speculative manner. 
The American Society for University Extension has met it 
in a busincss-hke spirit as an affair of practical organization. 
S^h'ilur ambidando. But Mr. Palmer argues otherwise, and 
one of his English readers, cordi.nlly acknowledging the 
friendly nature of his criliclsm, asks leave to reply to him. 

" In England," he say.i, " many more persons of the 
upper classes become trained as specialists than can find 
places as University teachers. There thus arises a learned 
and leisured accumulation, which capitally serves the coun* 
try in a new education-il need. On this accumulated stock 
of cultured men — men who olhenA'ise could not easily bring 
their culture to m-irkct — the Extension movement draws. 
These men are its teachers — its permanent teachers, since 
there are not competing places striving to draw them 
away." 
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Mr. Palmer is inadequately informed. University Ex- 
tension would never have succeeded in England had it not 
been Tor the devoted ser\'ice of about six brilliant teachefs. 
Of these at least four repeatedly rejected, some of them 
still reject, flaUering offers of promotion and preferment. 
It is misleading to -speak of the real makers of ourKoglish 
University Extension as having stepped out of the ranks 
of the academiciUy unemployed. Any one of them could 
have commanded a college market for his culture. Between 
them they have made a new vocation which is indeed, from 
I'lc point of view of the unemployed graduate, already 
overcrowded, but which would provide at .short notice a 
sufficiently remunerative occupation for men of the calibre 
of its pioneers. 

" Sufficiently remunerative." These words arc the key 
of the situation. The leading lecturers of Univcr.sity Ex- 
tension arc not the leavings of any profession, academic or 
otherwise. Monetary interest would draw them elsewhere, 
to the bar, to the pulpit, to the House of Commons. Rut 
University Extension teaching has an interest of its own 
which men of a certain kind, so long as they can live on 
their lecture fees, prefer to keep for a time in preference to 
an ultimately larger income from adulter life. It is a 
question of temperament. Many a man whom a college 
would like to keep as a teacher prefers the freedom, the 
scope, the adventure — call it what you like — of an Exten- 
sion lecturer's life. If he feels this let him choose the life 
which he prefers. In xny own judi^nicnt, things being as 
they arc with us in England, he chooses the better part 
But I frankly admit he does not choose tlie part which is 
best paid — in coin. Mr. Palmer will ask, however, *' Does 
he not, however, injure the college by leaving it?" I do 
not think so. lie is serving his college by representing it 
to the public; by enlisting public sympathy for it; by 
making the public understand what not only that one col- 
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lege but all colleges are founded /or ; by. in an intellectual 
sense, saving 5ouls. And his place at college ? Who will 
6U that ? The next man on the list. Demand of this kind 
excites supply. It is easier to fill an ordinary college chair 
than to find an ideal Extension lecturer. And then Mr. 
Palmer says that " in America there are more educational 
positions than trained men." I presume him to signify a 
dearth of sui/ad/e, not of any, candidates. That is to say, 
if University Extension needs (and experience shows it to 
need) for its leading teachers men of at least the rank of 
college teachers, it does not follow that Extension will have 
to §harc their ser^-iccs with the college proper. Of the two 
proffered careers the required type of man will at least as 
often as not prt-fcr the Extension. He may prefer politics, 
he may prefer journalism, he may feel constrained to take 
holy orders. Extension has lost more good men to any 
one of these three callings than to academic preferment, 
But it has not found others to fill their places by any such 
easy device as drawing on the supply of the academically 
unctnploytd. 

In English, as in American Universities, the overwork 
of individual teachers is by no means unknown. So far 
as this overwork is due to want of funds (with us it is 
more frequently traceable to excess of zeal), 1 imagine 
that the best remedy for the distress is to stimulate public 
or private munificence by interesting the community in the 
fortunes of the ovcrprcsscd institution. Once convince the 
public that an institution is doing its work well, and in a 
wealthy community financial help, if needed, will soon be 
forthcoming. But there is no better way of interesting 
people in a University than by extending its operations to 
the doors of the people whose sympathies we desire to 
engage. 

Not that this task should be imposed on men already 
overworked. Such men would discharge it witli lassitude 
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or with the overstrained excitement which equally marks 
fatigue. For the duty of peripatetic exposition, the hard- 
pressed professor must find a colleague. But want of funds 
need be no obstacle to his appointment, for an tixtcnsion 
lecturer earns his own living. 

But even the busy college teacher (and perhaps in 
America as in England it is not all college teachers who 
arc too busy to undertake some extra-mural work) can 
with us find opportunity of showing his practical sympathy 
(oT, and giving his valuable aid to, University Kxtcnaion. 
At our summer meetings, for example — an excellent insti- 
tution which wc have made free to borrow from you — the 
visitor will find some of our busiest college teachers giving 
a lecture or two as a pleasant holiday task. And, year in 
year out, such men render valuable service on the Delega- 
cies or Syndicates which direct from the central Univer- 
sity offices the multiform activities of University Exteo- 
aon. " Neither the agencies for extending the University 
nor indeed for the most part the studies extended," says 
Mr, Palmer. " are fouud at the English Universities at ail." 
One who knows the machinery of University Extension in 
England rubs his eyes in astonishment at this declaration. 
So far as I am aware, only one out of the fifty subjects 
taught in our Extension system is not taught in the Univer- 
sity itself, and that exception will probably cease in a 
twelve-month. "A small syndicate, or committee, appointed 
from among the University officers, is the only share the 
University has in its business," adds \f r. Palmer. A glance 
at the Extension papers published by the University of 
Oxford will show how laborious the work of the University 
organizers cannot fail to be, and how intimately each 
centre is, by the very purpose and nature of the system, 
linked to the University from which it draws its teachers. 
Not a course of Oxford lectures is given but at least twenty 
communications pass between the local organizers and the 
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J^HE University Extension class presents at least two 
^ distinct types. The more common, and where Uni- 
^■ersity Extension is newly cstablisiied probably the more 
useful tj-pc is found in the class held after the lecture In tlie 
presence of nearly or quite the entire audience. The dis- 
cussions are on subjects suggested by the lecture of t\f.c 
same evening. The lecturer spends comparatively little 
time in crilicism of weekly exercises — generally only so 
much as the class fails to occupy with other discussion. 

The class of the second type is held before the lecture, 
or if afler the lecture in a separate room, or if in the same 
room after a short intcr\'al. during which all who are not 
desirous of enrolling as students are expected to retire. 
The conditions of class membership arc made more onerous 
and the pro6t to the individual student is undoubtedly 
greater. This discussion is confined mainly lo subjects 
suggested by the lecture of the preceding week or fortnight, 
and is based lat^ely on the weekly exercises. 

The popular class is admirably fitted to accomplish 
certain desirable ends. It may be necessary in any given com- 
munity to attract for the Extension courses such a degree 
of public attention as will make it possible to secure favora- 
ble newspaper notices, to insure the sale of additional 
tickets, to overcome the opposition of particular elements 
in the community, which for any reason may have assumed 
a hostile attitude towards the movement in general, or 
towards the course which is in progress. Skillfully man- 
, aged, the popular class may be made to attract a hi^h 
degree of public attention. Prominent citizens may be 
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induced to participate in the discussions. Indeed, if the 
class is conducted in such a nunner as to allow it thty gen- 
erally need no special inducenient. The hostile elements 
may be propitiated more easily by courteous treatment in 
public debate than by any other means. That which is said 
plainly by the critic before the very audience that has lis- 
tened to the objectionable teaching will seldom be said 
again in the press or elsewhere. If reserved for other 
channels it is invariably taken as a criticism on the Exten- 
sion movement. If the objection comes out in class dis- 
cussion, however, it is itself a feature of that movement, and 
the University Extension course must henceforward be 
judged as including the statements of both lecturer and 
critic 

Secondly, it may be desirable to create in the cona- 
munity at large a more accurate impression of the char- 
acter of a particular branch of science, or of a particular 
system of doctrine for which the lecturer is interested in 
winning wide acceptance. The elements of the science or 
the main points of the new system are concisely presented 
in the lectures of the course. But the hearers have not 
had sufiicient time to grasp them thoroufihly. The 
lecturer is aware of this, and knows pretty accurately what 
points need to be dwelt upon before his point of view will 
be really gained by the students. The abler mcmbprs of 
the class will ask just those questions or state just those 
objections whifh furnish proper occasion for the additional 
discussion. It is surprising with what uniformity the 
different centres ivill act in the situation described and with 
what assurance the lecturer may count upon hearing the 
desired questions. The popular class discussion is obvi- 
ously the one suited to this kind of teaching. The needs 
of the students are practically identical, and are to be met 
by a prolongation of the lecture, which, under such circum- 
stances, the class really is, rather than by the introduction^ 
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when the lecture is endctl, of a radically diiTerent method 
of instruction. 

All this is eminently desirable in its proper place, and 
we might easily lengthen the list of situations to which the 
kind of class work under consideration is adapted. But it 
will be more profitable to examine the function of the class 
of the second tj'pc. It has its own distinct uses, not the 
least of which is that it gives better opportunity for the 
University professor to employ, if he desires, the methods 
which he uses in his own seminar. Within the University 
tlte lecture and the quiz hold their own as approved 
mctliods of imparting instruction aijd testing results, but 
the most valuable part of the instructor's work Is done 
cither in the formally organized seminar or in the informal 
conferences with students. Here earnest inquiries are put 
direct to the instructor by the student who wishes to have 
clearer ideas, and who, by careful self-examination, has 
determined just where his knowledge is deficient. The 
impromptu question asked, often from mere idle curiosity, 
as soon as the lecture is finished, has little significance ; but 
the question asked after careful considcriition, it may be 
aflcr extended investigation, indicates a preparation for the 
choicest morsels of instruction. Such questions make 
little display in a popular class. They arc a mcs^iagC from 
soul to soul, and show that a private lineof communiCAtion 
between teacher and learner has been, or profitably may be» 
established. 

The smaller class, in which the lecturer— or teacher as 
he should be called here — comes to know something of 
the attainments and needs of each student wilt become a 
necessity early in the history of most centres. Only z 
limited number of persons can be taught by a single lec- 
turer on this plan, but I am not aware that it has ever been 
necessar>' to turn away any who really desired to under- 
take tlie work which can reasonably be required from 
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Students in such a class. Probably where the number of 
such students is considerably augmented the funds for (he 
support of courses will be augmented also, and the num- 
ber of class teachers may be increased. It is essential to 
genuine class work that the number of students for each 
instructor be very much less than the average number 
enrolled thus far in the popular class. When University 
Kxtcnsion is without local support, and the fee for each 
student is placed as low as one dollar for a course of six 
lectures and classes, the number enrolled can scarcely be 
less than one hundred and fifty, and will usually be greater. 
If encouraged to do so by an entire absence of any other 
assigned duty than that of respectful attention by far the 
larger part of ttiose suflficlcntly interested to attend the 
lectures will remriin for class discussion, particularly if the 
same subjects are discussed in the class as in the lecture 
of that evening. A certain prestige is gained by the lect- 
urer whose classes are largely attended, and if no attempt 
is made to do any class work other than that for which the 
popular class furnishes suitable conditions there is at least 
no great harm done. But for actual teaching a class of 
even one hundred is utterly unwieldy, and disappointment 
surely comes when the lecturer attempts in a class organi- 
latlon of the popular type to accomplish results similar to 
those which a teacher placed face to face with a dozen stu- 
dents may hope to accomplish. In the class, if it lias a 
place in the system at all. wc may look for educational 
results distinct from that work of awakening and inspiration 
which properly belongs to the lecture and its natural 
appendage the popular class- 
How utterly different are the tactics of the class from 
those suited to any part of the dealings with the general 
audience. In both cases questions arc asked and answered, 
but in the former the questions come from students ; in 
the latter from the professional talker. In the first tlie lee- 
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turer must be continually on his guard considering himself 
rather a party to a forensic struggle than a University lec- 
turer qualified to instruct in his own department of Science. 
In the smaller class there is no less need for keen discrimi- 
Dation in answer, for accuracy of slatcmcnt, and of logical 
rorm; but there is less to tempt either party into the 
region of mere dialectics, to put questions that arc merely 
shrewd, and to give answers that acr\-c no other purpose 
than to enhance the lecturer's reputation for ready 
repartee. In a word, there is greater inducement to 
welcome truth from whatever source. 

Lxcturcrs who are on circuit will frequently be able to 
hold both an afternoon conference for class work, criticism of 
papers, and personal interviews with students; and adcr 
the lecture a popular class discussion of the ordinary type. 
Nothing in what has been said should be interpreted as 
adverse to this plan. It brings excellent results, and is the 
only complete solution of the difHculties inherent in the 
educational organization of the local centre. Unfortunately, 
the limited time which the lecturer who is absorbed in 
university duties can give to the centre each week puts this 
complete solution out of the question in the majority of 
cases, and it becomes necessary to choose between the two 
varieties of class, or to take from each for the actual class 
such features as may seem desirable- There are as yet no 
traditions of binding force, and in tljc future development 
of University Kxtension we may look for the evolution of 
a class organization better adapted to all purposes than any 
yet used. 

For the present, however, only exceptional conditions 
will justify the popular class as a complete substitute for the 
more modest but mure efTcctivc type. The utility of the 
one will be exhausted mpidly under normal conditions, 
while the other will become with every new course more 
useful to the student and to the community. The smaller 
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class reveals at once the true teacher and the true student, 
stripping the mask from the pretender in either position. 
Its tendencies arc to bring teacher and pupil nearer together, 
while the artitictal barriers imposed by the presence of an 
audience, and all the attendant conditions of the popular 
class, become, in many cases, almost insurmountable. 

Finally, it must be admitted that the difficulties referred 
to in this paper are more noticeable in certain subjects, as 
history, economics, politics, and perhaps literature, than in 
scientific art, or mathematical courses. Possibly, in sotnc 
ideal centres made up solely of students, and choosing 
courses in which all students are interested, no difficulties 
of any kind have been encountered. B>it somewhat dili- 
gent inquiry has failed to discover any lecturer who has 
thus far been even fairly satisfied with his experience in 
Extension clx'«work, and although we may rrasonably look 
for as great success eventually in the class as we have in 
many quarters found in the lecture, it is tolerably certain 
that the dissatisfaction with this feature of outside Univer- 
sity teaching will deepen before it disappears. 

EDWARD T. DKVINK. 
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Im this day when all eyesarc fortunately turned upon the 
* Bible, and when nearly all the American colleges feel it 
necessary to respond to the demand for instruction in the 
Bible, and instruction of a very much higher order ilian 
once was wont, it is not strange that the leaders in the 
University Exteasion movement, who conceive it to be their 
office to supply what the people need and want, should direct 
their attention to this attractive field. The higher educa- 
tion, in which the masses are now showing an eager interest, 
applies to many subjects, and to none with more need than 
the Bible. People are no longer satislicd with such a study 
of Biblical literature as would be a mere smattering in 
any other field. They desire to sec the same scientific 
methods of research used here, and they are eager for the 
results which come from such study. They are looking to 
the University Extension movement to give them important 
aid in this subject. 

In Philadelphia such Biblical study as I have referred to 
had been carried on for a year by the Local Board of the 
American Institute of Sacred Literature before the Univer- 
sity Extension work was fairly begun and for another year 
side by side with it. In order to enlarge tlie field of useful- 
ness, and to avoid opposition or even friendly rivalry, it 
was thought best by the men who were interested in both 
lines of study to join hands. A joint committee was 
appointed to manage this department experimentally for one 
year. That year has just closed, and we propose now to 
give a summary of courses of study followed. 
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Four courses were oflered in Biblical Greek and 
'Hebrew, to be given only in case ten students applied for 
each course. Three of these classes were subsequently 
organized. Professor Gifford has taken a class of twelve 
over the elements of Biblical Greek. The course com- 
prised thirty lessons, and those who at the bcginning^ did 
not know one Greek letter from another arc now able to 
read any part of the Gospel of St. John with case. The 
instructor reports that the ladies, who comprised the 
majority of the class, did the best work. This ought to be 
an encouragcraent to hundreds of Sunday-school teachers 
to take up the study of the Bible in the original tongues. 
The common obstacle that proper instruction can only be 
found in the college or theological seminary is now done 
away. 

A course of twenty lessons in advanced New Tcsta- 
mcDt Greek has been given by Professor Gould, of the 
Episcopal Divinity School, of this city, to a class of thir- 
teen. Tht-y ha\'e read the book of Revelation, paying 
close attention to the philological and historical e.\egcsis. 
The men tn this class have done good work and have 
accomplished their double object — to review the New 
Testament Greek as a language, so as to acquire greater 
fecility in the daily use to which they need to put it ; and 
to E^tudy the principles of exegesis in a practical way under 
a skillful and experienced teacher. 

In Hebrew but one of the courses oflered was applied 
for by the required number. It was graiifying, however, 
that the applicants for Hebrew were largely laymen, 
professor Jastrow, of the University of Pennsylvania, gave 
twenty-four lessons in the elements of the Hebrew tanguaj^ 
doing for the class essentially what Professor Giflbrd did 
for that in Elementary Greek. It seems incredible to those 
who have ne\-er tried the experiment tknt any knowledge 
of a language like Hebrew can be acquired in such a short 
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time; but with the modcra methods or teaching a working 
knowledge of the language can be had in a fcw lessons, if 
tJic student will have the patience to master the initial 
steps. 

Why should not ministers use their Hebrew Diblcs as 
freely as their Greek ? It is not more difficult, and the 
motive in each case is the same. The time is coming, and 
apparently soon, when a second-hand knowledge of the 
Old Testament, derived solely from the English version, 
wilt not serve the purpose of the clergymen ; such course* 
ait wc offer will enable those who will to prepare themselves 
for the new order of things. 

Why should our Sunday-school teachers be limited to 
the English Bible? For many it is doubtless necessary, 
but not for all. One of the great needs of the day is more 
thorough and scientific work in the Sunday-school. The 
time is rapidly pa-ssing away when it is considered sufficient 
for the teaclter to retail a few pious reflections on the 
lesson, hastily gathered up from some commentary or 
lesson help. There are many who are anxious for the 
equipment for the new order of teaching, and a knowledge 
of the Bible in tlie original tongues will soon -be a more 
general possession than it is at present. 

But there is left the vast majority of Christian people 
who will never be able to study their Bibles in the origi- 
nal. Thetr wants should be chief in The minds of those 
who arc undertaking to educate the ma<:scs. The study 
of tlie English Bible has been the first object of the joint 
committee. Three courses of ]ccturc-.studies have been 
given during titc past year. Professor Peters, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has given a course on the Poetry 
of the Hebrews. The aim of the lecturer was to show the 
character of Hebrew poetry, which diflfers very much from 
the poetry with which we arc familiar, and to study by way 

as 
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of illustTation large sections of the poetry of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Professor Lyon, of Harvard University, gave two lec- 
tures designed to show what light tlie Assyrian records 
throw on the Bible. The very interesting Tell-el-Mama 
tablets formed tJie subject of one lecture, and the picture of 
Palestine before the Kxodus was striking and instructive. 
The second lecture was on the great literary period of 
Assyrian history. 

President Harper, of (he University of Chicago, gave 
a course of lectures, which were repeated in a second centre. 
His subject was the early chapters of Genesis. The large 
numbers who attended these lectures got an insight into 
the great burning questions about the Pentateuch which 
arc exercising Biblical scholars so much to-day. l^e time 
has come when ttie intelligent laity want to know some- 
thing of these great problems themselves. The right, nay 
the duty, to investigate is now generally recognized. More 
knowledge is asked for, and it has been our desire simply 
to satisfy that wholesome desire. 

It was expected to conduct at least one course in Uie 
New Testament inKngli.fh,but it was not found practicable 
tliis year. That is a most important part of the field, and 
wc shall hope to enter it largely next year. 

Thus it will be seen that we have had in mind " all sorts 
and conditions of men," and have endeavored to offer some- 
&iiig to all tliat were shut off from the college and semi- 
nary. Wc feci deeply gratified and greatly encouraged 
by the interest shown in tliis part of our work. Wc hope 
in the future to reach still larger classes as the character of 
this department becomes more generally known. 

L. W. BATTEK. 
rhUadt^it, May aelh. 
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ART I.— PRODUCTIOM. 
VII. Labor. — Muscular and mental exertion arc chief 

4 

agencies in the production of commodities. Muscular 
activity presupposes a certain decree of rational direction, 
uuioR while the highest degree of mental activity 
ASDiNTKL- remaJns subject to the necessity of receiving 
LictNCE. bodily support, in which is included muscular 
action. The term labor is sometimes used in a broad 
sense to designate all human exertion directed toward 
productive ends. Even in its broadest use, however, labor 
cannot include the mental faculties themselves; it can refer 
only to the bodily activity which is a condition to the exer- 
cise of those faculties. Intelligence is clearly to be dis- 
tinguished from the labor which it directs. It is true tliat 
a nun's labor must be guided in part by his own intelligence, 
but it introduces needless confusion to class intelligence, 
Aerefore, asa form of labor. In the study of production it is 
important to discover not how many agencies arc united 
under the control of the individual producer, but what 
agencies there are. Not how muny different sources of 
income are open to a single person, but what is the explana- 
tion of the possibility of income — what arc the active forces 
that unite to produce wealtli. 

The real importance of labor has been much obscured 

by two equally persistent but equally vain attempts to 

unduly exalt its significance. The attempt has been made 

first to find in the amount of labor that has been 

UKOM coK. fjjpcndcd upon tlie production of an article an 
CtRNlffO ■ , ... , , , 

L4^, explanation of its present value ; but the attempt 

has failed to supply either a satisfactory economic 

theory of value or a practical guide to its measurement. 
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It has been attempted secondly to show that wages are cir* 
should bt in proportion to the actual sacrifice involved in 
the labor for which wages are paid. Without anticipating 
further the discussion of distribution and of individual 
income, it may be said that the sacrifice at most measures 
the cost of such labor to the laborer, not its value in the 
market, and can account therefore only fora minimum share 
in distribution — a minimum to which any considerable body 
of producers seldom sinks. 

I-abor, then, bodily exertion involving some degree of 
sacrifice cither of pleasure or comfort, is an essential in all 
WHAT wealth production. Labor in all its forms either 
LAIK.K. produces or resists motion. Displacement of 
"**"" material bodies or a rearrangement of their parts 
is the utmost that human efTortcanacccmipIish.' Itisseldom 
that the emire scries of motions %vhich the production calls 
for is accomplished by human labor alone. When bodies 
have been placed in the proper situation natural forces ope- 
rate through machines in the same way as through the 
human body. Invention is continually transferring new 
portions of the series to machinery, but the necessity for 
labor rcmuins. The increased use of machinery has not 
and probably will nut cause a sufficient increase in the 
amount of wealth produced to meet the new wants devel- 
oped with social progress. We may look for fewer hour* 
of labor each day for those whose working day now greatly 
exceeds the limits of efficiency ; we may look for a release 
frofp brutalizing forma of labor ; but it is scarcely possible 
that there will be a decrease in the ajigrcgate demand for 
labor, a decrease, in other words, in the advantage which 
society will realize from the possession of a high degree of 
human energy ready to be applied to industrial labor. 



■ Man hu no other means of BCliiiit on mtillcr tliui by muvinf il. Mill, 
Pliodplcs of Poltiical Economy'— I'eople's Kd., ji. 16, iice abo Gide and 
Fnrctu or ihii subject. 
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Looking again upon labor as a moving of material 
bodies, it will be seen that its efficiency depends upon — ist^ 
imauiL-v ^^^ quantity of motion produced ; 2d, the prcci- 

01' sion of the motion; 3d, the certainly that the 
"''°*' motioa will be produced at the right time and 
with sufficient rapidity; 4th, the certainty that the motion 
will be in tlie right direction, or, more generally, that of 
several possible motions exactly the right one will be made. 
The quantity of motion which the individual laborer can 
produce — the number of times that he can repeat the scries 
of motions for which his position in the industrial mechanics 
calls — depends upon the quantity and quality of bis food, 
on the clothing and shelter with which he is provided, and 
on the other cuiiditions of a hi^h degree of human cnct^, 
some of which were enumerated in the section on that 
subject. 

Precision, promptness, rapidity and the degree of 
Judgment necessary to guide the workman in the selection 
of tools and of the right use to be made of them at 
the moment when they arc to be used — these are 
qualities which require training and systematic 
encouragement. We are not concerned here with the in- 
telligence necessary to invention, to discovery or to that kind 
of superintendence which requires frequent decision of new 
questions, least of all with the intelligence necessary to 
initiate new industries or to modify seriously the methods 
of production employed in those already established; but 
with the qualities necessary inanycfficient labor, even when 
directed by others. Whatever may be said of the higher 
types of intelligence, it is certain that by proper training these 
qualities may be developed in every class to some extent. The 
iiidustri:d efficiency of the nation would be va.stly increased 
if by schools of manual training, technological schools, by 
courses in the public schools in cooking, sewing, carving, 
drawing, singing, by systematic courses in athletics, andby 
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every other possible means, the future workingmen, that is 
to say alt women and men, were taught more completely 
His use of their bodies, were trained lo keep their organs 
under tiettcr control, and to move them with grace and pre- 
cision, and, when necessary, with promptness, rapidity and 
force. The attempts at this kind of instruction have bcea 
numerous, but seldom conlinucd for a sufficient time or in- 
troduced over a sufficient area to afford any test of its effi- 
cacy. Wc need a State policy of jiopular education framed 
with this pressing industrial need in view, applied persi.s- 
tently without too careful rcyard to local prejudices, and 
including adequate provision for systematic training of the 
teachers in the courses which they would be expected to 
add to thcic already given. 

VIII. IsTEU-iOENcE.— It IS HOt sufficient for wealth- 
production that motion be imparted to particles of matter, 
even if that motion be well adapted to accom- 
plish its immediate end. What bodies shall be 
What degree and what kind of motion 
stiall be applied? What combinations of motion 
arc necessary to produce the desired commodity ? These 
questions must be carefully decided before the point is 
reached when labor can be applied in production. Dis- 
covery of the essential relations between the various pro- 
ductive agencies, invention of new processes and guidance 
of the forces utilized are the three principal functions of 
intelligence in production. A modification of the economic 
environment suddenly leaves too much capital in oric 
branch of industry, and leaves unused opportunity for 
profitable investment in another. It is the function of 
intelligence to discover these facts and to cause a transferor 
capital and productive power to the new channels. Intelli- 
gence finds new forms of potential energy in nature, 
discovers methods by which waste may be reduced, 
discovers new sources of raw materials and new markets 
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for products. Industries which were in favorable position 
in every respect for successful competition have at times 
ikiled entirely bccause>of their inability to dispose economic- 
ally and promptly of the comnKiditics produced. This fact 
would be considered only in the study of the distribution 
of wealth, except for the loss entailed on society by this 
waste of productive power. An added degree of inteUi- 
gcncc applied at the right place would complete the group 
of agencies operating in Uiesc industries and render the 
entire group effective. 

The activity of intelli^'cnce always takes the form of 
rendering a decision, as that of labor takes the form of 
producing motion. But just as the eflxiency of labor 
depends on many circumstances affecting the 
bodily condition of the laborer, so the soundness 
of the judgment rendered depends on the 
physical condition of ihe person who renders it. 
The part which intelligence plays in production 
assumes greater importance as the ideals of society become 
higher and more complex; as the stability of crtxiit, the 
appreciation of future welfare, the influence of moral and 
religious motives become more fimtly established. These 
conditions, favorable to a higher grade of intelligence, are as 
capable of cultivation as arc the conditions favorable to 
efficient labor. It is possible for society to produce men 
physically capable of energetic and efficient labor. So also 
iC is possible to produce men capable of organizing and 
directing their own industry. Those who place themselves 
in opposition to liberal public provision for general higher 
education and for such elementary and secondary instruc- 
tion as shall lead up to it by an easily trod path are favor- 
ing a monopoly of the most important productive agency 
in the hands of the few whose private funds can supply the 
necessary intcllcetual training. There is no necessity for 
such a monopoly. The cipitalists and the class endowed 
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with superior intelligence have been idcntilied in economic 
theories because, as a matter of Tact, the State has usually 
I»rovidcd in so niggardly a manner for general education of 
even an elementary character tliat none others than the 
children of wealthy capitalists could be placed in a favorable 
position for the development of their intellectual powers. 
Even to this day in F.ngland, where the older political 
economy arose, although there arc excellent elementary 
schools.and though a university education is comparatively 
inexpensive, there arc no regular means provided to prepare 
even the brightest student of the cleraentarj' school for 
university study. ' 

We need a more aggressive State policy not merely ia 
ck-meotary education, but in University teaching as well. 
The systematic extension of University teaching to every 

community by means of public funds is the only 
EDuoIrius. completely justifiable policy of higher education 

for the State to adopt. This would not secure 
intellectual equality lor its citizens, but it would practically 
injure that all the widely varying abilities of the communi- 
ties should be brought to light, that fewer of the intellectual 
powers of society should be wasted, that intelligence 
in production should be contributed by hundreds where 
it is now contributed by scores. Intelligence is de- 
veloped under a system of inequality of opportunity by 
the unfiatisfactory method of placing monopoly gains in the 
hands of a small class, thus bringing opportunities of cul- 
ture to its members. It would be developed more naturally 
and completely under a democratic system, \vhich by taxa- 
tion of monopoly gains, by reduction of waste, and if neces- 
sary by a voluntary sacrifice of present comfort on the part 



>'nic most preuing *«li)cntionKl pn^leEn of the atK future in Knglanil is the 
Korganiution of »?a>r<laiy insiiucli'in in futl) a n •)■ mi 1o brriltjc m-cr litis 
period. In Amtrlcn ibc bclKr r!&w or High SchmLi connect ihc dtiDeniM7 
Kliool directly Mtlh the Slate L'alvtnilics. 
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of all citi2cns would provide means for placing adequate 
educational fectlities within the reach of every citizen. 

IX. OsGANiZATtos OP ISDUSTRv. \Vc havc now com- 
pleted our brief sur\'ey of the individual productive agen- 
cies ; we have seen that strictly speaking the only agencies 
arc the physical forces which produce motion, 
and the motives which influence man's will lead- 
ing him to cause certain motions to be made 
rather than others ; yet under the license of figurative Ian- 
guage we may classify those agencies as land, capital, labor, 
and intelligence; iami, since there is no getting access to 
natural forces except through land ownership or rental; 
capita!, since the ownership of future goods is essential to 
the present producer; tabor, since human labor sup- 
plies whatever physical force it is impossible or imprac- 
ticable to secure from land and the z^encics controlled by 
its owners ; inteUigtnct, the most convenient collective term 
for the human faculties, active in production and determin- 
ing its amount and character. 

Inactualindustrj'we see these agencies only in combi- 
nation. We see also djflerent persons combining their cflTorts 
as producers. It is easier to classify the persons than to 
classify the agencies. A rough classification of producers as 
rsoDticsKS capitalists and laborers early becomes popular 
*^*-***"'' and is retained in ordinary use. After other quali- 
ties than those necessary for the accumulation of capital 
and for the apjilicalion of physical strength to material* 
become prominent, this classification becomes inaccurate 
and misleading. Attempts to rectily it by difTcrentiating 
the landlord and then the entrepreneur, or manager of 
industry, from the capitalist class, afford only a partial rem- 
edy, for to an increasing extent individual producers unite in 
themselves the control of two or more agencies, and espe- 
cially those who furnish labor are seen to he capable of fur- 
nishing also the capital, the intelligence and such control 
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of natural forces as the industry in which they arc engaged 
may require. We are compelled finally to abandon 
the attempt to analyze production by classifying producers 
as persons, and to resort to a study of the efficient agencies 
without regard to the arrangements, whether legal or physi- 
cal, which place the control of those agencies in one plac« 
rather th.nn another. 

The organization of industry begins with the earliest 

forms of industrj*. As new features develop they apj>ear 

within the or^nization. There is no industrv- 

OK except organized industry. But the organiza- 
iy&usT(tr. (JQp becomes more complex as society develops 
new w.ints and increases its productive power. Tlie most 
prominent features of this more complex organization are 
first, an extension of the division of labor ; second, an 
increased localization of industry or territorial division of 
labor; third, a tendency to production on a larger scale, 
and fourth, the development of specialized machinery and • 
skill. 

Organization is possible without very extensive division 

onabor,or diHTcrentiation. Producers may merely combine 

their powers to accomplish results whichwould be impossible 

without combination. But when the stage is 

OF reached in which a person confines himself to 
"*'*■ one occupation, instead of attempting lo supply 
his wants largely by his own direct efibrts, new methods of 
increasing productive power become possible. Much 
practice makes possible a high degree ot dexterity. The 
experienced proof-reader, for instance, detects llie smallest 
error, even the slight imperfection in a letter which the 
ordinary reader would overlook. With many repetitions 
the most difficult manual operation becomes easy, and if 
the workman cares to improve his skill, becomes more 
nearly perfect. Invention and discovery arc encouraged by 
the sub>dtvision of labor, and what is more important the 
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inventions are more likely to be made by those engaged in 
the industries. In this way the possibility of a reward for 
invention becomes an inducement to more painstaking 
work. The division of labor further allows a better utiliza- 
tion of all grades of labor, giving to each so far as a proper 
division extends, as nearly as possible, the exnct duties for 
which his strength and abilities thus qualify him. 

The looilization of industry brings somewhat similar 
though more remote advantages. In some cases particular 
communities have developed the industries which they 
have established and fostered to a higher degree 
1HVISK..S than would have been possible elsewhere, and 
*r the total wealth product of the world is doubt- 
less increased by such territorial sub>division. 
The causes by which the localization has been brought 
about arc partly physical and partly the deliberate results 
of man's choice. "The iron industries of England first 
'sought those districts in which charcoal was plentiful, and 
afterwards they went to the neighborhood of collieries. 
. . . The Sheffield cutlery trade is due chiefly to the 
excellent grit of which its grindstones arc made."' The 
beet sugar in Germany, however, and the potteries of 
Trenton, N. J., owe their existence to dilTcrcnt causes. A 
slight disadvantage in physical conditions is more than 
compensated by the superior management and the mo.re 
intelligent labor of those engaged in the industries. 

Combination and sub-division of labor do not exhaust 

the possibilities of orgamxation. Iloth for the individual and 

roraaancA- '*"" co">"iunities there arc limits to pro6tablc 

TioH or sub-division. The principle of diversification of 

isDusTXT. [^(jugjjy jg |i,p i^t (q (jg consciously adopted, 

but it has its own obvious advantages, which have been too 

1 ManliBit ■ " Principles of EconomiM," Bk. it, ch. k. Mirili«ll nig- 
guU Mi oibcr cautei (be paltonnge ot « coan ; snil nmnng llie modern influ- 
•DCn tending to favor the loc^iird indnstrin hvmeniinnt ihr chniirniiigof 
ibetBeAnsoT ConunuaicatioD, tlieeslUilialiiDenloriuiUidiiiiy indusuits, nc- 
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frequently sacrificed from failure to consider all features of 
the industrial situation. 

X. Conclusion. — Tiic survey of production should 
lead to a clear conception of tlie source of the productive 

i-acDucriTK pow^"" °f society. Modifying the phraseology 
P'>WM of Mill' to bring it more nearly into conformity 

orsoanr. ^^j^ the terms employed in the preceding dis- 
cussion, and reversing the order of enumeration that the 
sources mayappcarintheorder of their importance, we may 
conclude thai the productive power of society will be great 
when there exist : a. Active co-operation of society, es- 
pecially of the State, and consequent judicious (direction of 
the social forces; ^. Conditions favorable to a high degree 
of energy, enterprise and moral trustworthiness; c. Serial 
methods of production — tlie outward indication of which is 
the presence of relatively large quantities of future goods; 
</. Possession oi abundant material resources. 

E&WARD T. SBVIKK* 
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NOTES. 

A week or the Cbuitwqtift UMion of 1S91, (Jul; 18-13) *i^' ^ Iwg*)^ 
'Asntcd to the miIjjccc of li'oiverMtjr Extension mil will douUleu prove ■, very 
p«Aablc occuion for all ininvtCcd in Exienuon Teacbing in lliis counuy. 

Tbc wnrlc in pffcliolc!^ in tfae Univm'tty Eitrauoa Srniiiurr will be 
under the direction of iVofeuor Geoice S, VuUertoo, of the Unw-eriitjof 
rciuarlvMiU, •autcdbjr Dr. LigliiDcr \Mtai».aiiJ Dr. Williaia R. Ncwtmld. 

Tbe CooDccUcut Society lor UiUTcnit; Extca&loo, In BfiilUtioD with the 
Aneilcan Society, was orcuiJed oa April joih U Hartford. A TuU tkctch of 
the Society nact iit plan of werli will be given in (be July banc of ibis 
magaiine. 

Tbe July Dumber of Vnwertily Exttnii«n iritl Coal*ia full rcporti or tbc 
work of the American Society duiin|[ th« pmnl leatOD, n Uit of local lerre- 
tariet of tbe ccUies under its aiupicet, and an aecountcf tbe councigivtn in 
more tliau sixty cciitres. Tlie n&iDea uf thobe reccivinic colificBtea of ihe 
American Society daring tbc currcr.t jenr will ilIso ba given. 

Mr. LyTDBn P. Pnvell. Ph. P , «f John* IIopUiH Univeruty, bat been 
elected Uaivtnity Exiention Lecliucr on lliatoiy by tbe Stale Univertily of 
VTiitonsln. This is one of ibc first appotnEcacnisof ibp kind made lu tbe 
L'Diied StUcf, and one which will be the forctuaner dt many others u tbe 
demand for Extciuian tcakUinn bct'umca rooit sod more Kcocral. 

Tbe People's Institute, of Milwaukee, WliiCootin, has been leaking for 
tone lime a man 10 take cbniKC of its cducatianal work, which ii Doir nutinly 
Offgaaited In tbe line of £iieiuion leaching. Owing to the lack of niilable 
men for tnch powtion*, tbc loitiiutc bu tucctedcd in it* effort only ^Rcr many 
months, and may now be hnriily ccnijTalulaiedcin having secured the services 
of Mr. F. \V. Spien, who has just rcceirci] the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
froai Johns Ilopkitu Univcnity, Mr. Spiels will »Im give Eneiuioii oovrses 
oa Eoonofliics under the auspices of ib« University of Wlseoosin. 



SALARIES Of UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURERS. 

Tbe friends of the Uiuvenity Estension moremenl have aecn frnm the 
beginning t>iat the hope of making the work a pf rmarent success depended, 
■moog whcr Ibingr, upon Uie possiUlity of oB'enni; ■ pccunitcy reluro to those 
e imt t d In lecturing and organiilng, whicb would cumjutre TufuiabTy with llis( 
oHeied in olhrr lintt of educational woik. The Uniirtsiiy I'lxleniinn Icclurrr 
like other cducaiioniali, inuat be tilled with a lar^e mrasure of tbe misiicnary 
■^rit if he would achieve the greatest success ; but if h* is lo ^tc contiouoia 
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aad coaudeMbU Ulencinn to hii work be taaU, lik« the mU*ion«iy, find in it 
ibe atMToe of u iacame raflidcnt to beep him In good wvckEng crda. 
Whrthrr thsbpoenbltorDCit boDcof tb« futidsmcntil qnetlkias ocoiMaad 
with Ibe work. Tb« eipericDU of (lie Atoeiion Soci«ij for tb« EKtnatiM «f 
Uaivcnity TcAchlng, tltltough brief, baa been tucli ks laofftr great cacMingc- 
ineiil on (hit poiaL It defncnilnitet beyond a daobt thul to lot^ u tfacre 
utUu a good adminblnUive nHxbaaitiD for the Ecncnd niAnacemnit of tbe 
«oft,a tbomaghly qulifi*d Icctunr wbo iIiiovb himself triiti all Iiit Btrrogth 
inio tbe mofcment cui count on an iaoome of front $t,;oo to fj.ooo pa jeu. 
The exact tum euncd will dcpenil on the subjects scleclcd, on llie schulanhlp 
of the kdunr, nn hi* power In pr«ent the mbject in a forcible asd pl«uing 
iraf, and on liii abililj and willininieut to utiliie tlie BiaMtoM eppartuahics 
ofltTcd trj the ExtctiaioD idiMDe to inncate itie cDidnicy of bi* i&itnictioa. 
ItUoalbblait point (hat the nort rtrikinc di(l«tVDc«s among Itctnmi occv. 
It la here that the diMinLiJon Iciwecn the man who is ^mply a Khular and 
(be one wbo it alM a teacher becotnct mou manifext. By observing tbii point 
«oe Kc* most clqKljr whetlici the lectra bM really ets)I>^ ibe 'ntal 
diitiDcUon between UniTcnity and Univenity nxtrantm intfniown.i The 
aim of tbe Unirenity tixtension Seminary, to be opened under the Mupicct 
of Ihc Ainericaa Soday in October of tliifi ycaj, will be dlicctsd apccially 
toward training men along cdacational iinci so tlul no matter what the 
sobjed — wlicthcT clieniiiitry, liotany, ]io}|licaI economj, lllcratnrv Or buetoiy — 
to which ihr Icctuicr wiihn to dcTotr lumi^clf, he can bring to ibe work of 
ifumction in that ttthject all tbe nid which a comid^ntfon of edvcatfoaal 
problniu nod a knowledge of general educauunal work and mctboda cao 
furnitib. The man who ibdl havit cnmpleled tbe votl: of tbe Srmiiiaiy will 
bo able to utiliie all tlioM suljudisjy aids to his worlc which a full loowledge 
of the hJMory of the Exteiuion movement in Ei^l&nd aai thin country will 
I>bce al hii dlipmal. 11iey are veiy nuijiemus and are *o imponant that thtf 
Diay lit thcnucNci (Ictermiuc tbe aucceu or failure of a Icciuicr.* 

A MODEL EXTENSION LECTURER. 
How nii^wufally the worV of IJniveftiiy Eitenrion may be done m> aa to 
In&ure a tnluabic cJucaliuiial result liai been dcmouslritcil in luurc than, ose 
inalaoce danng ibe laU winter'a experience Ibrnitchiui tbe oonniry, and in 
each cat« of nntnlile tucctsa it is plain that the brtuitlcr the conception of (he 
educaiinnal wnrli to be accomplished the more Mriking hai been the saccesa. 
As an eaample of this fact the work of Mr. Edward T. Derlne. StalT Lectufcr 



■Canpare"Tht Vnlvctsliy ErieodoB Lecnirttiwtiu ht thnulil be bbiI whathe ihotild 
do." Bt Kiiniuiid J. Jann. Putillc3iil.Diii of llic Anrniun Society lor Ike Kcieiiilaik <d 
Uoi vanity Teach Ing, No. ii.piln i<;c*nii. 

*Contp*Kihe"UnlT<itit)i Kiiccitloa Semlnoy " Id ibe May nuntiRef tUamapaJDC, 
aw) (he umoiuKcmcal of the SaoiJaaiy diewban la ihi* lane- 
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la Economic* of ifie AmeTicAn ftodcty may be od jncrd. A coune of lectnrei 
on the tubJMt of politlctl eeoaciay is noC by viilue of lis name Tcty annictive. 
TLm pvticulBr courK wu nd Lnoouixcd oolil nuny of tb« centre* hul pr>cli- 
ully Kclccicd then counci for (ht seuon, so ihnt it wu le&ll; hcgvn under 
unlkvorablt kutpiru. In tpile of ihU fact the connc »u callcil for some 
dghlecn tinmdonne tbcscaraa, ibouEfa, o«riii£ to caafiicla of dates >t vu not 
poasiUe to gi*a it more tb&n inclve time*. Th« charge to the local coiire* 
waaltjo.oofor tbe course ^f tin lectviet, beude«thetrav(linj[ expeiiMsofllie 
leciurei from PbtUdeli-'lila. A ctmiiii of £vc ccottca wa*-citat)Ilihcd, anJ ilie 
lecturer practically lired in ibe totms forming this circuit wbilc he van deliV' 
«riDg the cotmw, and durinji lbi» timo the entire cliTge of bl* total expeuee 
wudiridcd pro rata among the fire centre*, the centre* were also Kapon- 
*ible Cor all tot^al expeniet, tucb a* ■dTtttisins, prinilnj; of ticliets, hir« of hall 
Aoil fitcnilar itetm. The average cost of the courM to a local ccniie, cverylbinK 
included, ma rather more than (joo.OO. Tbe centre* were *a nell auulied 
with the cour>« that they U>v« all exprcsMtl a detorc to huve il cunliiiued Dcxt 
wiaicT. One of ihetc counes «ti gircn In a small Tillage of shout 1300 
inhabitAnu ; inoihet in a ceuntij *d)ool boiue where the ludicoce wu nude 
up mostly uf farmer*! inaay of whcon came five milca lo hear the lectutca, 
\Vh»t oere ihe element* vrhicb made tbii caiiru a anccet* ? ll cannot be aaid 
that tbe »ul>j«et in itself was pop»Ur, tiocevcry few local committeea had put 
down this subjca u amanK those dciired. Nor vo* the subject tmued in a 
papular, 1. e..a superficial way: for tome of the mcMt Intricale anil difhcult 
qttettiuoa caaaccied with capital, intcrctl, rent aad wngc* were dbcutscd. Tb« 
tccrel of the tucceia of the course, uiJe from the Mliululy and tdentilic |ire- 
BestaiioB of tbe lubject — Mr. Devine is 11 Pellow of Ihc Wliarton School of 
FloaaM and Economy, and hai bad the benciitof the tuition of such men as 
Conrad la Halle, and Paiiea in rhiladclpbi* — lay in mailer* which muiy L'nl- 
«C»ily KxtetiMoo Icclurcri can>ider iocideotal anrl ot (ubotdioitte impcrtance. 
In ibe fir>l place, a *cry careful syllabus) hod been prepared. It was full 
enougli to indicate ibe Unci nlnng which IhepTe^cnialion of the suliject wu lo 
be nude, and centoiocd full rcfcrcDCc* to volume and p«KO of work* (o be 
read. An excellent list of books was prepared And printed Ht the beginning 
oi the tytlnbut. Some of the centres were 10 impreued with thu fcttiire that 
they per^tuadcd the town |[bnt!a to puichue the wbule Ua sod place them, 
dorfaig the courto whcr« extension ttudrnla could have free acte» to them. 
Mr. Devioe met the ttudenls la »ome c«»ci, for aa bout a weeV in the lit^my, 
and asu'ted them In Icaming to lue these book*. In the second place, Iho 



> For flill wawnt el ik* tlteull tfit»im ■•• Uinvnum CiTHiaioiii, Hay, it^, p. 144, 

>CeBipar«'<Tli*Id*>lSTUBbiM,'*br II.ir. RolTt. Publlailaa* of Anfrioaa BMtMjr, 
He. A Met, IB cnitii 
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ebus work' wu takt» apinkMrion* minntr, with the iflt«ntianof otilimg; il( 
pot«il)ltiii»loihefal1eatulenlin incrcMingthegnierBt iDteicsliatke wcrkud 
ihr dtidcncyor Hieintlrncilon. It wu conducted K-mFiimcsIicforvtlia Itcura 
■ml tometimcs aflcr it 1>i« cx«rciic« included nilicisin of lh« pi^ien 
which bad Iwcn »ul>iuittcd by tiudcnls on suVijrcis pn^pmcd by ihe leciurvt; 
dUcustian orihetc crilicUiDR; the ontwerinfrof iiutilianiulcedbfthemnRbcn 
o( ibu cliu>,and the fuitbcr dcrclupmcnt of difiircu.lt pointi touched upon ib 
Ihc lecturr. The efiidwicy of tho work in lotiic 1t)c»liti« where there wu 
no public libnr^r hu ereailj lacre^ei hf Ibe loan of • tnvelbn libtmiy in 
econijinln which the Socltif hu establi<ihcJ for the luc of centres. It wu 
loaned to e. centre lea vix week> ■! the rule cf Ihirly eenU a Tolurae, nxnA the 
denund for it wu mocb moie i^neial lliaa oqc wouM bare supposed. Fioallr, 
and thii Is a very imfortttit poini. Mr ne»itjc conrcJTed in a jCTintii nujintr 
the opportuniUei open to him in an e<lu«siloDBl way by viitue of hii po&itlM) 
a& reptescnUlive.'for llie time being, of ihe Univcniiy CxicnMon maremeni. 
He met with the locfti cominilteei and vt).iied Ihe indiviiliul membcn from 
time lo tine, >o at to leave ao poM>ibility ttnuMilof infonning tliein fully as to 
d)« icopr. niim and mclhndu of Uni»eriily P.xtemian work. He excited ibeir 
inlerett in educaiional muten In fcnenl, and it wu no nncommon obfenatiao 
onilicpait of cidietis where ihetclecliim wcic given, that anew educukmal 
life and force had come into tlieir community, which bad mitirNtcd itielf in 
nianj diflcnint way«, and vrmild continue to work for a iMig timo lo come. 
lodecd, many i>eople mnsidered thai thit incidental icMilt alone was worth 
11MI17 times th« eost of the coune la the town. Mr. De<rin«'t work made such 
• BMitted IiDpreanon on Mi. Sadler, the Secretory of Ihe Uxford Delegacy for 
t'ofvenily Kjticniiion, w)ien be vislied thii country lo December last, that lie 
inrited bim (o dtllvrr t, eoun« of lectute^ on pnKlical eci^namy at the Oxford 
Unitcxoiiy Focicnsiou Summer School In Augu»l of this y<«r. He was alio 
Invfled lo detlvei anadilr«>« at ihe Edinburgh Summer School, condacied bf 
I'rvfcMor Gcddct, during the urae loonlh. 



■ Comp*r«"TlKClM(,"br EavudT. DtvliM. PuUtcMloM ofilw AmcricaaSiKlccr, 
No. ij. Piicc la cou*. 
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The American Society for the Extension of 

University Teaching 

wia orgatiicC'il in PhilMl«lph)ti, on June i, 1890, on tlieiiiHiattv«<»rPtiov««l 
'n^niun P«pprr, to prcitnotr thi^ riitiitili«hR)riit And ssaist in the conduct 
of cw Hie* lot univeraily teacliiug. The Icga! represMitative of ibr 
Society ta tbc Corpiinition wUlk^c ilutio are to ailmiiiittlvr the funilR 
cutnisled 10 it for tta»putpo». The Advisory Committtw, made up oi 
leading eiluc:itionaI and prolcsAioiial men. jj^siaU in ihc conduct of the 
Society by giving the lienefit of ila advice .-is lo tlic tirat fonnj rif co-cipcra- 
tion unong the various ngcncics Tor the extension ofunivenit)' tcaehius : 
wbik tfic liucal C 011 ucif aids in the >1cvdopment aiid ilirctrtiuti of the 
itnmcdiAie cducalioDal work of ttiv Society. 

The IcAchiug work of the Society i» cnrhcd ou thrangh the Lonl 
Ccntrw. liacli Local Committee, formed tinder the *ii«pic«a of the 
Amcriran Sf».nct^*. hat cturge of the courses riven in iU own locality 
nnder the giipervibion of the Oenernl OfUcc* ntia in Hcconlanoe with tbt 
re^Utious of the Society- 

I11 order to u&i&t in t^ie general ontl local orgauijAttou of the work, 
the Americnn Society hxt l.tsued a number of exploiuttovy circttlara, ad- 
drewn dchvcrecl at m vnnniij mcctines and monographs on this subject 
by leading educators. It nubliobes also in the j^neral interest of the 
cause, a monthly juumal " l/nif^rsiiy ExUmioa," which conlains 
ex plan at ions of ibc vitrious elements of the system and gives the carrcut 
bi.Htorj- «f lUc movcnicLl The "Hand-book of VniveraUy ExteHsiott," 
a reprint of the first twtlve i»snps of the joumnl, is lUc volume from 
whifh information on the work can be mo«t cnaily obtained. The puMi- 
cattona of the Society ini-lude nUo the sylUtras of each conr«e dehveied 
under its aiupices, copies of which arc funiiahed at low rates to I./>eRl 
Crntrcs. 

The Society conduct* iI(k> a University Extension Seminary for tlie 
•yaleuiatic study of the tcchntctil aspects of University Extenuon. At- 
tendance «t ihc Semiiiary fortus, Hitrefore, Uie lie»t nieana of preparing 
oneself for the w»rk of University FiXtcn-iion, lecturing or oiganiiitiK- 
As the diacussions of the University Extension problems involve the 
conridcration of general cducaLuiial qucnliono, the work of the Seminary 
fonnsaJso a valuable eleuient iti preparation for an cdacational career 
wbethtr in public or pnvatc schools, cither in lower or higher institutions. 

A Summer Meeting ia Held in I'hilaJelphia during the month of July 
under the auspicea of the Society for the benefit of buiiy people who aic 
thus able to get the benefit of the best uni^-crsily tcacning at a time 
wheu they can utilize their snmmer vacation for this purpow. 

The corps of Instmctioii of the Society ii made up from the liicuUiee 
of the co-opcraUng collegea and univeraitics with tne addition of Staff 
lecturers on various sulijccts who devote thcmsclNts entirely to Extennioii 
teaching. Lecturers cau be engaged by I^ocal Committees through the 
Gcnetal Ofl&cesi of the Sociely. 

The Society ia entirely dependent for funds to prosecute this work 
on the receipts from annual (^5) and life uciul^criihip [fjo] fcen, and on 
voluntary contribntiotis from person* iutenitcd in Ihc work of popular 
education. The membership fee and nil other coiitributioui* may be sent 
by postal order or draft on Pliiladelnhia. or bv draft, on New York, 
payable to the order of FREUEKICK B. MII.ES. Treaaurer of the 
.American Sociely for thir KittT'ni.ion of University Teaching, Fifteenth 
■nd Cbeslnut Streets, Philadelphia. 
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Any or tfce Rillowitif; publicatinnn will be wn! nost-rrec upon rvrvfpt 
of the price. They raaj be ordered by the tiuiuben. 

tt^ A {Mclcage conulnin^ pnraphleU, tpeclmen ■vUiibi xnil copies 
aT University Extension, ^viDg a foirljr complete idea of the wnole 
inorctneiit, will be sent post-free npon receipt of Ji.oo. 
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" " 5. Bnrope Fiodi America _ 10 

" " b. Civil Developmetit of the Uoi led State* „ 10 

" " 7. Hattaematlci u Applied to Hechanica* 30 

" " S. RepreacntaliTC Americati Antbora « „ 10 

" " 9. Earlier Plays or Shakespeare _ 10 

" " 10. Enelish Llleralnre — Chaucer to Tennyson 10 

*' " II. Poilllcal Economy 10 

" " 11. Modem Novelists — 10 

'' " 13. Centnl Borope in the Nineteenth Cetilnry _ „ 10 

■' " 14. Typical EnKlish Poets 10 

5. Modeni Induitrlal History - « 10 

'■ ■' 16. Poets of America „ 10 

■■ ■■ 17. Dynamical Geolcsy. Part l.„ _ „ 10 

Partll...™ „ 10 

" " iS. Economic Coodltioo of the People of the United States, hetweeo 

1789 and 1S16 10 

" " 19. American LitenHuie ^ lo 

" " 30. English Literature In the Nineteenth Century — 10 

" "■ a I. Stncturat Botany „ ao 

" " II. The Biook Farm Commanity _ 10 

" " 13. Electricity „ 10 

■■ ■■ 3t- - Proae Fidion in America ^ 10 

■' '■ 15. The Strenjitfa of Materials 10 

■' " 16. Political Economy. (With an outline of reading.) 10 

" ■' »7. American History— Administration of Government. „ 10 

" ■' j8. Kobert BrowninK m 

" " 19. Studies In Enelish Poetry of the Nineteenth Century 10 

" " 30. The Modern View of Eneniy _ 10 

" " 31. Enslish Foeta of the Revolulion A(te 10 

'■ " 32. A Bird's-eye View ol European History, from the Battle of Mar- 

atlion to (he Fall of the Eaaleru Empire 10 

" " 33> Literature of the Queen Anne Period 10 

" " 34. Hiitory and Theory of Money (With an outline Course of Study.; 40 
" " 35 PIsDl Forms and Plant FuDCtJans. Parts 1 aud II. (With an out- 
line Course of Study.)- „ ao 

" " 36, The Renaissance, Historically Consldeted - 15 

" ■' 37- Ught If 

" " 3S. Shakespeare. The Man and his Mind 15 

** " 39. Revolutlona in Commerce la 

" " 40. Socialism — Fast, Present aud Future. {With an outline Course of 

Study.) 1 _ 10 

•' " 41. The Change In Political Economy. (With aa outline CourM of 

Study.) _. «> 

" " 4». The Literary Study of The Bible _ 10 

B. No. I. American Stalesmen _ _ 10 

" " 3. Astronomy >d 

" " J. Making of a Federal Republic lU. S.) 10 

" " 4. English History, as Illustrated by Shakespeare's Plays 10 

" " a. Development of the Dnitcd States 10 

" " 6. American Authors (Franklin, Irving, Poe, Lowell] 10 

" " 7. Florentine History 10 

" " 8. Art of Music ~ 10 

. " " 9. Prose Writer* of Nineteenth Century - 10 

" " 10. Puritan Revolution • iS 

" " II. Blectricliy - 10 

" ■' 11. Age of Bliiabeth _ 10 

" '■ 13, Causes of National Prosperity li 

" " 14. Development of American Nationality ts 

" " IS- Hiatory o[ American Literature- 10 

" ■' 16. History of Venice. _ IS 

" " 17. English Social Reformers. to 

" " 18- Birth of American Institution A IS 

" " 19. American Politics ito iSii) » 

" " 10. United Slates Hiatory 10 
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p. WEBER & eO.. 

(Siict«-Mora ti' Jaumtikr and Wr^r.i 

^Draughtsmen's Supplies. 

8o1t mt*nUf(M tltc UdIWI Malta fci 

Riefler's Patent Drawing lastramcotsL 



T^lXBT Quality «rc«nnBo SDver 
^ man* and G«nnan Dnwlni 



Orvwisii loHtTBiTicBt* itiw aniMraGU«ak 



_ l*a»Tii : Tracin* T*tm «a<l Tnctu dallt ik 
ttbecUand Id &o!b ; Blue P(lslt*apei3eiuMliedaixTtrnpr<patrd, UrawloK Bo«rda. 
T-a(jBar<a. Triinslca aciil TrlaugDlai Scale* : P. Webci i Cd.'i LIqatd IvdeliMe 
Colovrd iBdiiD Inks : LiUKUt aiaiii1iii«Dt Af Wort* as Art for A rchlt«i>. PrCMO- 
FalMcn.ttculplort. Meul aiid Wood workcni, and IMaliamof all braiichfv. 



No. lias Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BraMch Hmiaaa: 
^ 0I>«« St/4«t, S North Charles Street, 

St. Uuie, Mo. BalUmore, Md. 



The New yost Writing MachTnc. 

THE LATEST AND BUT. 

In Shift Ktt- M Oniblt Scaft aMtfa*. 

Tfaa UToi 111 \br' "K<w I'Mt" pilDI .llmllr ..ii ll>.* 
paMr. WIlbMii *by luWCKUtuji dlilfVoarwllkeroUliulf- 
U MnkH v«k. iBiWac ■ dram, tliarptr uiil loiiil- 
•MM* Ma* Uiati III I pradoi^ liv uiy inlivr nintrliliHi 
BOwbaiSw III* puMlr. iMlad of ■ 

tB( dnM or (he " Mew Tot -' >UI lao 
ovata Ttar.Kna !■ Uitfvnwc atonant- 
aoatlcat iBblls Jolnf laeaaipuatil; 
iBfr *i'tl] lliiui nBjr uthic niKhtat. 

raUTIVa lll> PRKIUKDIT aimh- 
■ntr, vtiii-hri.nitiit h*tlft<itA I'f 11115 
^vndtlUni i>f n^, I* Hvur*.! pi lu 
polal of mtlni^Uif OHLT irtan al 
vhlcb 11 caji tiv dcpCTiJnl upon 10 

ITRPORD LARDKEB, Muit, 

11a S. esih Street, 
tnanl ft<>i^iii.(. Phtlitlelpbla. 
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m. I. iiEE's suTi wm im, 

nineral Springs. Geneva. N. V. 



Aliavereisn xrmtdr Ibr all KlilnTiyTniiTtlT tnri irTiririia»raiilrf Ir It 

Cut* Dtebetta. » l i u i waa H ■!. B y l ii > y a la . InaqMta. Chwtt Oaowtpa - 

UM, tad dlBK>li« Stone (n Vbt BUdder la Ulnjr'^li bosra. 



QENCVil niNERKL W/ITER Cfi, 
prj WmlBttt StneU • • PbtUdclpbtm. Ptk. 



ffi; D^Sf^nC^ *«***•■» **« Compound OxyE«n Traatmant 

~ of ducuc mid that W the d9c of drugs is &b 

inpoctaiit on«- Drti^ arc tak«t) into Uic sl<im<Kb ; for this reaooD 

thw ActioD U not direct. CoMrorND Oxvcsti U taken into the 

Innga, uid, tlierefore, comes ImmediAtrly in conUct witb and is 

ftbMibcd into th« blood.' 

Droga being genenllf pcmoDoua, act bj- caiuing a dUturbatioe in 

tbe boclj. CoupoincD Ozvgkn, beiag coinpo««1 of th« clemaou of 

tli« air, and acting on th« blood, is not op«i ca this objection. Bnt, 

howtytt it way act it hu cettBlaly cured many cases of chroniv 

rtbraie in whKh Aruffi liavr fMtled. This l» tbe point of grottte a t 

interest to cbrouic suiTcrcra. To all such wc say : Send for our book 

of aoo pagca— sent free. Read for yourself what Compoohd Ozvckn 

is. bow it acts. and. above all, what it has accomplUbcd, 

Weliavc«»u/t III «inipeteni p<i>*iclaiu. Cvanultatloo with any ncmber 1> 
tree. Bad m ■!«■ treat pitlenti at our atnoc. 

ALCOHOL— TfTfceTP€*'3nC€ can b^ ^Ufgd. -MORPHINE. 

The National Bi-Cbloride of Gold Cure has crurpd hnndreds of 
rain Has been prond absolutely safe, swift aud sure, endorsed hj 
•niDsnt temperance reformers, ck'riormeii. W. C. T. XJ- National Offi- 
eefs attd phyatcians. 

Pkamcbh B. Wilurd aays of it : — " We are warmly friendly to 
this moTctiicnt, and believe it to be doing great good-" 

Marylinii '^ttl^ rlzM piirchftJH<d by Ii4ltln«r« W. C. T U.--*uat otter »«(»■ 
lUtlDK lai Malni^ Stale iIkIii. rraoarltvula aikd Kcw letaey rlatit pUTcbaa c d ay 
On.Starkcj * PalM. «h" haoe (<ti*ti«i1 tht PhtlBitrlphtii NMlonal 81-CliloHde 
«f OeM Cute. at Itwlr offien, ijay Arch Street, PhllaJclphla, Pa- 

DRS. 5TARKEV « PALEN. 



Fudl T. Msckk. Haiiav H. Woijr. 

MECKE & WOLF, 

rianufacturers "' I 1 r^ ^^ 1^ ^^ "id Dealer* In 

OFFICE. 

BANK. 

LIBRARY ANo 

DINING ROOM 



FURNTTURS 



ANI> 



UPHOLSTERY, 

1030 ARCH STREET. - PHILADELPHIA. 



. John J. DeZouche Co. (Limited). 

Furniture Makers, 
Decorative Upholsterers. 
Importers, 



;ji7 Chestnut Street, 



Philadelphia. 



aftO'wrx:H.B 






PBNNOCK BROS., 
Florists, 

No. 1514 Chestnut Street, 

PHII^ADELPHIA. 

BvrABuamn it|6. 

WM. I). KOGEkS. SON & CO., 
Carriage Builders .nj Harness Makers, 

919,921 Walnut Street. Philadelphia. 



Pvacory. Itilrt^ 



Ub •ml P«rrl«ti St*. 



«1iole«*l< kod R<i>li BRUSH MANUFACTURER. 

And oniciiuto'' of lii* celebrated Le«thci Back Ilorac Bnubu, • 

coiuUnt aupplv of wlildi Is alwayt kept on luud. Ako 

Inrvtitor and PAl«nt«c of Portable Sbo^ Brbss. 

BRUSHCS Alio COMBS OP tVtKT DISCRIPTION. 

3tTo. 3JLOeS a^A.raSIEl' Htn-rc s -F^T^ rp 



J. S. Ramsd^TT, 

Pianoforte Warerooms, 

I 1 I I CME5TMMT 5TREET, 



-TEETH-- 

penn • Dental - Rooms. 

VOUR IMPRESSION IN THE MORNINO. 
TEETH IN THE AFTERNOON. 

$6—4 Set op Gum Teeth— $6 

Paintcsa Extracting, Teeth IMtcd abwlutcly witboul pain, broltra 
Mts repaired in one hoar. Teeili witlioul Plain, Crown ami Rridgv 
work. 

Office Houn : 8 A. n. to 8 P. n. 

Bvtry Day Except Sunday. 

Lady Attendant. Oerman Spoken. 

1128 (hcstnut Street 



laeab I, ^ufel ^ Bpo. 



Manufacturvrs of 



Surgical, 
Dental <»nd 
VeterinarvJ 
Instruments, 

WboleaaU aod Retmil. 



114 South Tenth Street, 

Philadelphia. 




I508. 

r>V t PIANOS and 

Dearborn, organs 

1508 CHESTNUT STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 



Pianos, 




Organs, 



A.'B. CHASE. 



FISCHER, 



MATHU5HEK, 

SCHUBERT, 
BUSH A^QERTS, 

JJJDWIQ. 

HOWARD, 
HEINEKAMP. 



CHA5E, 
STORY & CLARK. 



DI A \IO ^ Packed, Stored, Shipped, Tun«d. 
r Ir\i^vj4^ Repaired, Rebuilt and Exchanged. 



Ptanoa Rented and Sold on Easy Tcrma. 
Bargains In PUnos Slixhtly Used. 



Dearborn, \ 



1508 

Chestnut 
Street. 



STOCKS AND 

STEAMSHIPS. 



WALLER « CO.^ 337 WHLNUT ST. 

UoDbeTS or the New York CoiMoUd«ted uid Philaddpbiii Stock 

SxcEangCs. Aecntt for the Anchor, Guion, Hamburg uid 

NcUitrlBflds LtDcs to Borope- 



R. E. TUCKER & CO., 
Stock Brokers, 

Mm AKD unx 
Stocks, bonds, and Intbstmkmt Skcobitiks dkalt in 

OH TaXt.ADOl.PntA AND HSW YOKK 

Stock Kxcbancbs. 

S. U. Cor. mPTH akd LIBRARY STRBIiTS. 
Tbuvboks aCst. r. o. addkbm, 43> LaaAKV SiMaai. 

KIRK W. MAGILL & CO.. 

Stocks, Bonds, Investment Securities, 

420 Library Street, Philadelphia. 



SCO, S. CRAP. Alt»rtW7. 



TELEPMOME 1640. 



■t*«h Brafem, 



FMARON & CO., 

Stock and Bond Brokers, 



4a8 LIBRARY ST., PHIhA. 



ICaitaibtlaKvd lSai>. 



W. G. HUEY & CO.. 

Bankers and Brokers, 

No. 115 South Fifth Street (Drexel Building). 

/mw*l-uil SKiritin, StmtiiandSimdtBoutklamJSfUoii Cfmiu/fH. OMUrt 
la S^tif anil Fartiin Bant /VMri. 

MBMBBRS OP STOCK RXOHA.NOB. 



N. THOURON ^ CO.. 

STOC^ BROILERS, 

4.33 (HESTNar $r^EEr. 

PHILADELPHIA. 



CMftS. H. MNES. fY«Btd*«ll. 



B. r. DIIINI»SOa. e«Bhl«r. 



CAPITAL. S600.000. SUKPLIfS. tSS.OOO. 

OF pmLAoewHi*. 

1107 MARKET STREET. 
Boxes to Rent In BurEl«r*proof Vaalt. 



HionM WalMr. CUabllitied 1831. Wim»r W«ll*r. 

VM. p. WALTER'S SONS, 

1233 3«RRKeT SXReBT. 
PHIL-HDEL.PH1H. 



TOOL CABINET9 

AND CHESTS. 

SliariKiml Bad Rudy hk Um. 



G. S- UoV^TT CTock Co-, 



DKALEtrS IN 



iOf9-io2i Market Street, 



BdI* riillaitaltil'l* A(*iiU 

Ibi 



R, r. DWIOBT, Pra^ ATmw. i.t.l 



Tntm I Ut'4o,0Q0 Ita. weight. 
TRUE TO 

SOUNb £fi 

JOLID. 

Gl^cster Steel Castings Go* 

Office: 407 Library St., Phitad'a. Pa. Works: Chester, Pa. 



A.c.LoBKi(S,a*o>. 

C<ra[>l«n foi I'aMcnger mad 
Freight C»r». Wh««ls, Rocker 
Arms, Cross-Hea.da uid I^ob- 
Heads foi LxKomoUvcs, lounul 
Boxes. Brnke-Rlocks and Shoe*, 
Brake «nd Rfttchcl Wbeds. 
Pivot Pl»te. Ftoss. Craniiigi. 
rnw Point*. Seat Backs, Crank 
Shafu, WrcDchn. GnHng of 
all fcinda, Sica, HaramcT HeaiU 
«iid Railroad ud MachincTT 
OasUaga of every dcscriptioo. 

£0,000 Cnnk Sliafb^ 50.000 
Gear WliecU and 15,000 Loco- 
motive Cross Heads. 30,000 
KdhcUcs Tor M. C. B. Standard 
Car Couplers of this Steel OOW 
running jwovc il» anpoiority 
oT«r other Steel CatUogs. 



GEO. D. MILLER, 



PEMN'A. MICHMAH AND SOUTHERN 



UUMBER 



N. E. Cor. 36th and Chestnut Sts., 



HH ILADELPH lA. 



^oso^h ^^laxfton^ 



« ® <8 



* Ua^^^'ts^k^A * 







225 S. eieuentl? SiKeet, 
Pl^iladelphia. 



H. F- Jackson, nl i 

31 South Seventeenth St., 

PHIUDELPHIA. 



Lansdowne Avenue» 

DARBY. 



BamvBi ]■ Down* 



Wm UlBaOKB. 



SAMUEL J. DOWNS & CO., 

W/iTcnn/iKEKj i *H2 1 Jewclcrj, 

No. 4030 MARKET STKKET, 
PHIX-ADBUPHIA, RA. 

ttiylrlmg of Fla* >*raa«h sad Co»pHc«l»d CI»cIct ■ ■pasteltf. 



(gJohr? Savies, 



J 




.*^. 



TSlor 



AND 



PREEtriEi nflKER, 



205 Soutti Eleventh Street 
....PhUadelphla.... 



AAA 



n/IRRT MILLER, 



I40« CME^TtfqT ATKECT 



FMC 

W*TOn AND ClOCM RfeMIMM 



rniL/tQELPISM. 






R. D. WOOD & CO., 

BNQINBERS. 
IRON FOUNDERS. MACHINISTS. 

No. 400 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

rOUHDRieS MO WORKS :-H>IMII«. Ftonncc, C«ind«n, R. J. 



COHSTRUCTORS OF GAS AND WATER WORiS. 



MAHUrACTU/iE ClfEfir OESCniPTtOll OF 



EDDT VALVES, FREEIirS fiUE lIDICATOil POSTS. 



HOUDERS an"* 
MACHINERY- 



Hydraulic Cranes. Presses, L'rfts. etc. Turbines and 
Water Power Pumps. Sugar House Work, Loam 
Castings, Heavy Special Mactiinery, General 
Castings. 



nOR CItADB WOML 



PAIR raicae. 



JOHN CUORTHlMOTON. 

Plumber and Gas Fitter, 

NO. 1721 CHKSTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

renoDvl rtUatlca to ttmiUry Work. Pl*tw pf«[>ut4 hr OtaUiafc aad V«Ri(tallon 
• of Drilii Hd Solt ripM 

T. J. HA/SSELL & SOrJS. 

AOa» MARKET STTIEET. 



Fine Grocers and Bakers. 



JOHN P. BELL & CO., 
Stock Brokers, 

J05 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 



% WopTd-Farpous Fot- 70 Vgat-a 

Chickering 



83,000 In UB« 



1189 



PIANOS. 
STREET. 



only at 



Bellak'5. 



GRIFFITH & QRIFFITH. 
Original ^tavoooaofia ^19x00, 

No. as S. SIxUenth St, Philadelphia, Pa. 



Our VICWft ra wji ri w PlM RMnnl OseRr, SfMiiral Ittwton, a w *— iiy i i Tm 
VW *WWB )— . FWMf TI.W » gp»-uitT, Ori^Ul. Kir>r«— W>* Ml i Wlh aiW 
PwwM al g«o< t wil»wi tMIHf ta» tea httMU* «QiplBjBWo< br I 111 im I^ oardfc*. 



0>*<*>ai Vt(n«»iiiiPHcii C- P. N«- 8- 



snm i,n«inMi 



A. E. IRWIN. 

518 Walnut Street, 

Philadelphia. 



Typewriter and I)i^l«*tIoc ^Ih* 
RdUoa Klancraph. 



Stmogmpbic Cominiaaloaer. Aathorued to Take DtpontionB. 



tttaUlaked tBsi CXAa 8. CtrrsKT. Pnatdeat. 

eHAs. s. eAFFi^Eg eo. 

OF CAMDCN. N. J.. 

Carriage Builders, 

W*rePM>m4. 1712-1714 CbMtaut Street. 






RH lI-7« DBL.F>H IR. 



KLRReo GReers. 

Caterer, 
l^?*^; ^ 229 S. Fortieth St., 

PH lUnOBLRH I R. 
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